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AN EXCURSION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By James CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


“ALL ABOARD!” 


‘*l'HIS way, please, friends; take the ‘Platte | Dimple, my child. 


Now for the next. Here 


Valley’ sleeper; the gentlemanly porter yonder they come. Right there, please, sir; section ten; 


will pass in your little girl and your satchels.”’ 

The speaker was arranging an excursion party 
to go by rail. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ said I, walking in the way 
his hand waved. ‘‘ Here we are, ‘Em’; this is 
the ‘P. V.,’ silver mounting and velvet finish; no 
life among the lowly in this home on wheels. 
We’ll have nothing to do for a week but eat, 
sleep, and be merry! Who'd bea prince when 
he could just as well be an alderman ?”’ 

‘* Pass along the aisle, please,’’ said the porter. 
‘*Section eight, lower berth; there you are, Dolly 
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plenty of room ; everybody going to be jolly.’’ 

Then the keen young man of color turned again 
to the door to be ready to continue his kindness 
toward any new group of excursionists. He wore 
his easy smile as a part of his uniform. And he 
observed to himself, ‘‘ How very young men hold 
office and manage cities in this new country west 
of the Missouri! But, then, everybody seems to 
be young out here; old folks mostly stay back 
East. I——.”’ 

Ah! Stopping short, down the steps he reaches, 
and graciously gathers in another pair of grip-sacks, 
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a plethoric shawl-strap, etc., and is followed by 
the mayor of Omaha (a bright lawyer of only 
twenty-four years) and his young bride. 

Back and forth thus, like a shuttle, runs the 
attentive porter, till the ‘* Platte Valley’’ is com- 
fortably crowded with amateur office-holders and 
the ladies and children whom they know best. 

‘* Good-bye! good-bye!’’ ‘* Don’t let the baby 
fall off the porch, Kate!’’ ‘* Don’t forget to feed 
Towser, Tom !”’ 


ON THE CONFINES OF CIVILIZATION, 


gone, and he’ll bring you something funny from 
the mountains !”’ 

A score or two of these farewells and short 
orders for good behavior jump out at the open car 
windows as the conductor makes ‘‘ All aboard !”’ 
his good-bye. 

** Puff!’’ . Now the iron horse yawns, stretches, 
shakes himself like a big, strong boy, who, when 
first spoken to, is slow. 
gishly lift their down-edges up; the car-couplings 
tighten. ‘* Puff! Puff! Puff!’’ Faster, faster, 
faster! Harder, harder, harder, the monster 
plants his iron hoofs along the iron pavement. 
Now the ups and downs of the wheels chase each 
other swiftly till their spokes and felloes melt 
into shadow, and their hum and rattle rise to the 


‘*Be good, Jimmy, while pa is ! 


The drive-wheels slug- | 


dignity ef power. Sight yields to sound. Bolt- 
heads, heads out of windows, and the head of the 
train vanish as we round a curve and dash into a 
cut. Smoke floats over the train, and the dry dust 
of earth rolls from underneath to shake his soiled 
garments in the faces of the few who will stand 
on the rear platform. Out thus from the city 
that is set on a hill into the prairie wide and wild ! 

This event became historical in the summer of 
1868. Then everybody who could gain a ‘‘ com- 
plimentary’’ over the 
roads just rushed 
through towards the 
Missouri River, and 
over that great nov- 
elty, the Union Pa- 
cific Railway, was 
deeply interested in 
seeing how far the 
latter had wandered 
into the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

When, therefore, 
one hundred Chicago 
officials (including 
families) had thus 
reached Omaha, and 
had added the ‘* free- 
dom’”’ of that city 
to their free passage, 
they felt free to aug- 
ment their company 
for the Union Pacific 
jaunt in palace cars 
by a dozen officials 
of ‘* Young Chicago,’’ as Omaha then took childish 


| pride in rechristening herself. And it was to be of 


this party that we had for a week left with a neigh- 
bor the key to our little hillside cottage. 
At that time the track of the “‘ U. P.,” as hurried 


| people abbreviate the name, was laid westward 


through Nebraska and half-way across Wyoming, 
to the North Fork of the Platte River, a distance 
of about seven hundred and fifty miles. By a 
horseshoe loop of twenty miles the track escapes 
from the ten miles of hills rolling back from the 
Missouri, and thence glides five hundred miles 
without a hill up the Platte Valley, which had 
given its good name to our sleeper. 

That was fine riding, save its monotonous 
scenery. Beyond its initial hundred miles, at 
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that date, almost the only inhabitants were wild | 
ones. Buffaloes fed within full view from the 
cars; antelopes ambled within pistol-shot, and 
many fruitless shots were fired at them from the 
moving train; the prairie-dogs had established 
many ‘* villages’ in the valley, but had nowhere | 
erected a depot and eating-house for human | 
travelers. Every few miles there were groups of | 
dilapidated kennels built of sods, and in size and 
shape about like the old-fashioned Dutch ovens. | 


In these the men who had graded the road-bed | 


THE MISSOURI 


and laid down the track had slept at night. West 
from Cheyenne, Indians often ‘‘ rose red on our 
vision,’’ and the character of the riding was 
chiefly up and down, twist and turn, on a rail. 
But these twelve years have given the track an 
easier inclination and a firmer ballast. 

The ‘* pass’’ through which the road crosses the 
range of mountains in Southeastern Wyoming is, 


after all, a very serious elevation, being nearly | 


nine thousand feet above the sea, or about 
eighteen times the elevation of Chicago. On the 
summit stands Sherman, a station so named to 
remind travelers of our army general. To approach 
it from either side is up-hill work. 

There our pleasure-train halted to take breath 
and feed the faithful horse. 
then stepped out and climbed up a side eminence 


| land rapids. 


Among those who | 


for a long look ahead were Mr. Gray and his son 
Ned, a boy of twelve years. To the west the 
track seemed to jump off from somewhere into 
nowhere, so rapidly did it sink out of sight, not 
to resume the normal: level of a well-behaved 
railroad till it touched the broad Laramie Plains 
far in the distance. 

First astonishment over, ‘‘ There, Ned,’’ said 
Mr. Gray, ‘‘ with snow smooth and wind aft, as 
the sailors say, I think you might slide down-hill 
for twenty-five miles or so.”’ 





NEAR OMAHA. 


*«* Whew !’’ replied Ned, ‘‘shouldn’t I hate to 
draw the hand-sled back, though! Have to take 
a feather-bed along on such coasting, and stay 
over night somewhere.”’ 

‘« Ding-dong’’ went the engine-bell, and down 
the slope of the cut we slid through a mass of 
square gravel, seemingly old boulders cut by 
Nature into angular bits about the size of dice; 
but there was nothing one could call soil: it was 
rock hash. 

Then we were to have a touch of running the 
The train entered that abrupt down- 
grade on express-passenger time. The platforms 
were packed, and every open window became a 
portrait-frame to witness the down-hill dash of 
steam against time. Crowds, especially on ex- 
cursions, are seldom conscious of danger; union, 
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CHEYENNE IN 1868. 


excitement quells fear. Down we plunge into 
deep cuts and around short curves at a mile a 
minute ! 
gramme of all hands! Pitch, rock, rattle, sway, 
swoop, and come right side up without care, the 
programme of our train! How men, 
and children stared and kept still! They seemed 
to feel that there would be something grand in 
the catastrophe of a smash-up just then and there! 
Now and then the rear car would run on half its 
wheels and flounder furiously from side to side. 
Magnificently it played the victim’s part in a 
great game of ‘‘ crack-the-whip’’—only it didn’t | 
uncouple and roll over. 


As our horse slackened into a steady trot at | 
the foot of a long declivity, and passengers | 


scrambled from platforms to washrooms, Mr. 
Gray thanked his stars it was over, and said, 


Dust, deafness, and hang-on, the pro- | 


women, | 


| on Saturday night. 


**Next time I come West I’ll ask the conductor 
to let me get out and walk down that hill, if only 
he’ll wait for me along here somewhere.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ you would prefer to 
walk down ahead of the train.”’ 

‘* No, thank you,”’ he retorted ; 
is worth living.’’ 

Onward to the end of the track we rode through 
an intensely untamed wilderness. Its only signs 
of coming civilization were the track-laying and 
its layers, a walking village of shanties and tents, 
| that set its stakes for a few days near the end of 
the track to fleece travelers and fatten gamblers 
| and other evil camp-followers ; and as the restless 
‘fend of the track’’ moved westward, the village 
arose and walked after it. 

Then back we rode and up the hill to Sherman 
Our train was switched off to 


*“*T think life 
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rest that night and the next day. Everybody | 
wanted to ‘‘ keep the Sabbath,’’ you see. 


A Chicago gentleman drew near him, and asked, 
‘* How much, my friend, will you charge to carry 


But sometimes excursionists are a very crazy set , ten of us over to the brook where trout are caught, 


of sane people; that is, they used to be, thus far 


West in those unrestrained times. Latitude, longi- | 
tude, and time have their influence on morals. So | 


‘‘keeping the Sabbath’’ has not always the same 
meaning. Then, too, excursionists are not slow 
to think that to ride free is to own the road they 
ride over; that it has been built for them, and 
that its president and directors are their hired 
men. Hence, some people very honest at home 
think nothing, when traveling in groups for pleas- 
ure without pay, of helping themselves to whatever 
they like that isn’t spiked fast. 

A Rocky-Mountain teamster, in a buckskin suit, 
a slouchy white hat of uncertain age, long hair 
and long moustache, stood combing the mane of 
amule. It was Sunday morning, after breakfast. 


| and show us some of the curious places along the 
way ?”’ 

Not enough interested to look up at his ques- 
| tioner, he drawled out, ‘ Five dollars a head.”’ 
| ** Pretty steep, stranger; but you may hitch up.” 

He did so; and the ten (all men) were jolted 

_ ten miles to the south in a lumber wagon, caught 
| a dozen brook trout, and searched for something 
| queer to carry home. Even a common cobble- 
| stone was called a rarity, because it grew on the 
‘*Rockies.’? And the enthusiasts threatened to 
_weep because they couldn’t carry a mountain. 
They thought it would be such a treat to have a 
| pet mountain in Chicago; and so it would. 
| Other wagon companies went other ways, and 
| thus the majority ‘‘ kept the Sabbath’’ that time. 


A CANON IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
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The good and wise mothers staid by the train. 
They even held a little meeting of sacred song 
and prayer, inviting in the laborers about the 
station. They didn’t see why they should behave 
worse in the Indian country than in Chicago, 
surely. And some of them said they knew some- 
thing awful would happen to somebody before 
night for breaking the Sabbath so. How did 
they know? 

Said a stalwart young Chicago alderman to me, 
rather slyly : 

‘« There is a fine little hand-car down the side- 
track; let us get it and give some of the ladies a 
free ride.’’ 

** Agreed,’’ said I. 

It was almost night; but nobody appeared to 
know or care when our train would move on, or 
whether it ever would. 

A moment later the little car stood on the main 
track. We were ready to run down and capture 
the moss-agate bed somebody had informed us 
existed down the grade a mile or two. Our pas- 
sengers were an elderly lady of nervous tempera- 
ment, one young lady the Chicago alderman was 
fond of, ‘‘ Em,” and our little girl. 

Down the long hill we started, urged by many 
cheers from those we left behind. Mr. D 
and I played deep and rapid strokes upon our 
pump-like engine, and in five minutes down that 
mountain-slope we were shooting with the speed 
of twenty miles an hour! 

‘* Button your coat! jam down your hat! and 
stop laughing !’’ I shouted to my comrade, setting 
the example in all but the latter command. He 
couldn’t stop laughing. ‘lhe rush against the wind 
was starting tears and carrying away the ladies’ 
handkerchiefs as they tried to dry their eyes, and 
their ribbons were turned into little flapping flags. 
The baby-girl clapped her hands and thumped her 
heels, while her mother and the young lady held 
on for dear life. But our ‘‘elderly lady of the 
nervous temperament’’ grew alarmed for her own 
safety. 

‘* Hold up, gentlemen !”’ she cried, ‘‘ or I shall 
fall and my dress’ll be ruined.’’ 

‘*No danger!’’ replied Mr. D——, as he 
noticed that her strong shawl was fastened under 
her chin, then planted his foot firmly on the 
corner which fell back upon the car-floor. 

We had made the mistake of giving her a front 
seat, so she could get an early view of the country. 








But, feeling her safe, if not her dress, how could 
one look at her and repress laughter! There she 
sat, scolding continuously ; her feet dangled down 
from the forward edge of the car; her long dress- 
skirt swept backward beneath the car, and already 
was torn into kite-tails, and her exposed moun- 
tain-boots stuck out ahead like a real cow-catcher, 

But the only fall she got was falling into fidgets, 
Then she threatened. 

Said she, ‘‘I’ll jump, if you don’t stop; and 
I’ll tell my husband, if ever I get back alive.’’ 

But none of these things moved us to anything 
but laughter. Of course, we wouldn’t have seen 
her harmed for the price of a corner lot ; but we 
cruel men (as she thought us), being on an excur- 
sion, were bent, first, on fun, even if we had to 
scare somebody else’s wife almost to pieces to get 
it. And it was but little short of that misfortune 
that we stopped. We might properly have been 
counted among those who, starting on an excur- 
sion, leave at home their tender regard for others’ 
feelings. Possibly we were not free from the 
unkind tendency of modern youth to make merry 
at the expense of mature age. 

‘*What time have you?’’ I inquired of Mr. 
D——, with a moist and weary look, at last. 

‘*6.15,”” he replied. 

‘“«Then we’ve been riding down-hill abott fif- 
teen minutes. How far have we come, think?” 

‘*Don’t know,” said he; ‘‘haven’t see any 
moss-agates, anyway.”’ 

But the laughing engine to our train was getting 
out of breath; just enough left to whistle ‘‘ down 
brakes!” We slackened labor and the car slackened 
speed. What a ripple of joy then ran over the 
face of our elderly passenger! We ‘cruel men’”’ 
had her benediction at last. 

The brakes smoked through another quarter of 
a mile, and we came to a full stop; that is, all but 
Mrs. Elderly. She indeed stopped her fidgets, 
but she kept up her antipathy against that hand- 
car. The instant it stood still she bounded from 
it with the boldness of a lady fighting a mouse. 
She seemed so to ‘‘ thank her stars’’ for escape, 
that she heeded not her tattered dress-skirt, which 
had so faithfully dusted ties by the mile. 

‘« Never !’’ said she, as she straightened up at a 
safe distance from the track and faced us frown- 
ingly, ‘‘never will I go back on that frightful 
thing!”’ 

And, curiously enough, the good soul kept her 
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word better than we all did the Sabbath. You 
think she died there? No; too much spunk for 
that. 

But when she made that vow out on the desert, 
she puzzled the best of us. We didn’t know but 
that she was going to enter a homestead claim on 
government land there. She did not, though. She 
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sat down upon a rock and patted its side with her | 


parasol,—the new settler embracing the old settler. 

All others sat and rested a moment on the car, 
and laughed, as we drew fresh rmountain-breath, 
to think of our returning and Mrs. Elderly’s re- 
maining on that ancient rock. And as we sat 
there we cooled off with fond looks at the un- 


melted snow in June on Long’s Peak, a hundred | 


miles to the south of us. But for curves and 
cuts, we could not see a hundred rods up the 
track we had just come down. 


‘*Let’s go and climb yonder steep hill,’’ sug- 
gested ‘‘ Em.”’ 

“Better keep a sharp look-out for Indians, 
then,’’ said I; ‘‘they’re in this region, and they 
hate this railroad and all who ride on it.’ 

She looked down at our little girl, then won- 
dered, ‘‘ Hadn’t we better start directly back ?” 


** THE LAND RAPIDS.” 


Mr. D pooh-poohed the idea of danger, 
till ‘‘Em’’ questioned him, ‘‘ What if some do 


| come ?”’ 


‘“‘Well,”’ said he, laughing, ‘‘I really don’t 
know what we shall do; but there is Mrs. Elderly, 
she isn*t wife or sweetheart (Miss Fox blushed) 
to either of us men; she declares, too, that she’ll 
never go home on this ‘ pesky’ car, and I don’t 
see any other way for her. So, perhaps, if Mr. 
Indian comes along dressed in a scalping-knife, 
the rest of us can run away while he is chuckling 
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to see what a kind old lady Mrs. Elderly is to sit 
still and wait for him.’’ 

**Oh, you heartless man !’’ cried the two ladies. 

‘*T know,”’ said he, ‘‘it looks so; but she hates 
this car so badly that I guess a wild Indian, in 
comparison, will look very tame to her.’’ 

**Come on!” said he, a moment later, assisting 
Miss Fox from that cushionless car-seat. 


"? 


How | 


among the loose stones and our hands grasping 
the stunted cedars before us, when, from the 
vicinity of the lady we had left behind us, there 
came a screech rolling up the hill that would have 
passed for a prize war-whoop in any Indian battle, 
| A moment after, it seemed strange that we had 
| heard nothing else. 
The screaming ones among our four and a half 
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HOW TWO “KEPT THE SABBATH.” 


easy a hard bench becomes when occupied for the 
fun of it only! 

And up the barren, brown hill we four folks 
and a lady started, sams Indians and moss-agates. 
But our passenger of the staying qualities sat 
motionless upon the rock, with her ‘‘ face to the 
foe ;’’ that is, she sat and eyed that hand-car as if 
she ‘‘ wished it were in Pontiac.’’ 

We had been off the car five minutes, perhaps, 


hard enough to kill. 
| over my shoulder, there she sat upon the rock, 
and were half-way up the hill, our toes tucked | 


gave involuntary echo, feeble, but their best. 
They were sure that Indians, anacondas, or gigan- 
tic vultures were about to take supper with our 
friend, Mrs. Elderly; that is, she’d be the supper 
and they’d do the eating. Even lightning was 
not wholly absent from our hasty conclusions. 
And, in fact, lightning had struck her, but not 
At first turn of my eyes 


tight as a huge lichen, That one scream had 





Lana’ 


exhausted her, and she was temporarily calm,— | 
for the moment cured of fidgets. 
Having accomplished a face-about without 
rolling down the hill, in full view of the disaster 
we stood and laughed. People ot. excursions are 
expected to laugh at every occurrence ; and they 
generally come up to this expectation. Mrs. | 
Elderly had really witnessed 
a splendid bit of excursion fun 
which the others of us had half- 
missed, only she didn’t have 
the knack of enjoying it sud- 
denly and all at once. Fun 
came to her by evolution from 
alarm; at first she was badly 
frightened. Whatever event had 
hand-car in it was calculated to 
disturb her nerves, 
I said we laughed. Yes; so 
we did. At what? Why, the 
glimpse of something about the 
size of a yoke of oxen hawing 
and geeing through the air 
twenty feet above the railroad 
track! But it wasn’t a yoke of 
oxen. 
As the first screech left our 
ears, in came that of a locomo- 
tive, and those oxen of our 
fancy were half-hidden in heavy 
smoke. Pell-mell, quick as flash, 
into sight and out again, flew 
the lightning express train from 
the East! And the object in 
air that suggested flying oxen 
never chewed its cud; it was 
an elevated hand car; in short, 
our pet hand-car,—Mrs. EI- 
derly’s hated hand-car. ‘Tired 
of being ridden, it was about 
to take a ride. 
Seven minutes, to a second, 
had elapsed since we had brought the car to a halt | 
a short distance west from the curved cut behind 
the hill, as unconscious of danger as we were reck- 
less of it. So closely and like the stealthy panther 
had the train pursued us, till out of its covert of the 
cut it sprang, and, as if enraged at loss of better 
victims, it thrust its nose beneath the hand-car and 
tossed it with a twist above its smoke-stack. There 
had been no time to whistle ‘‘ Take care !’’ there 
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was neither time nor power to stop; hence the 
catastrophe. 

Ordinarily, men shudder to find they have missed 
death only by so thin a shaving of time as seven 
minutes! Yet, in spite of the rule, the laughter 
mania seemed to rest on us. And, barring our 
narrow escape, the situation was comical. Even 


rHE TROUT STREAM. 


the hand-car acted in spite of the rule, and instead 


| of going to pieces and flying off to the side when 


struck, it rose up into the air quite gracefully, 
Mrs. Elderly told us, considering that it was 


| making its first perpendicular trip in air, and that 
it had behaved so naughtily (as she thought) on 


land. And as it had shot up, the locomotive had 
shot ahead, and we on the hillside had turned just 
in time to see our ‘‘ castle in the air’’ fall right 
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side up, but possibly broken, on the tender heaped 
with coal. 

As the train ran off with our toy on its back, it 
uttered not a ‘* Thank you ;”’ but rather, through 
the lifting smoke, I thought I detected a tickled 
smile on the face of the engineer; and the part- 
ing scream of the locomotive seemed to say, 
‘*Serves you right! You must always expect 
trouble when you get ahead of lightning !’’ 

No time-table had been given us to run our 
hand-car by; and on that Sunday the light- 
ning express was trying to run without one, too. 
And by thus foolishly following our aldermanic 
example it had come near to making an example 
of us. The habit of the road was to have its fast 
trains keep up with the “end of the track,’’ which 
galloped along a mile or more per day, whence 
travelers took the old overland stages for Salt 
Lake and more western points, till they met the 
equally agile ‘‘end of the track’’ on the Central 
Pacific, then pushing up the western acclivity of 
the continent. 

The train that ran behind time and our hand- 
car had telegraphed from Cheyenne to Sherman 
to clear the track, as it would not stop there that 
day. But the pleasure party didn’t know of that 
order, and were too thoughtless to ask questions ; 
the railway men didn’t see us start off; and the 
result was that nobody knew of our danger till, 
fifteen minutes later, that terrific lightning on 
wheels came tearing through Sherman and had 
doubled its speed down the hill behind us! 

Then horrified friends thought of us and felt us 
lost, all in one breath. General merriment gave 
way to general mourning. 

**Conductor,’’ said friends, who were sad while 
we were gay, ‘‘there is a hand-car load of our 
party only a few moments in advance of that 
express.’” 

‘*Dead!’’ In that one word he rendered his 
comfortless verdict. 

But he kindly manned another hand-car with 
two brakemen (the husband of Mrs. Elderly 
accompanying them) to go and pick up such 
proofs as they could find of our former existence. 
He would hold his train, too, till this hospital car 
could be heard from, though he had intended to 
pull out as soon as the express passed. 

While kind friends thus arranged to look for us 
with microscopes, we enjoyed the situation hilar- 
iously. We seemed conscious that a huge joke 





had been cracked between that locomotive and 
our hand-car; but we were not sufficiently calm to 
see that we were the victims of it. Even staid 
Mrs. Elderly met with a sudden change of feel- 
ings, and fell fully into the spirit of an excursion. 
She stood erect on the top of the big rock where 
she had been sitting, and, taking off her bonnet, 
swung it round and round her head and cheered 
lustily. Not one of us took thought of Indians. 

When Mrs. Elderly saw us coming to her from 
the hill, she twirled her bonnet anew and laughed 
like the rest of us. We persuaded her to sit down 
and take breath. We didn’t know but fidgets 
had run into some worse mental disorder. But 
she seemed perfectly lucid when quiet. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ said I. 

‘* Nothing,’’ said she ; ‘‘it’s gone.’’ 

‘*Gone? What’s gone?’’ 

‘* The matter.’’ 

‘* Which way did it go?”’ 

‘*Went West.’’ 

‘* How did it go?”’ 

**On the train.”’ 

** What did it look like ?’’ 

‘* Like a hand-car.”’ 

** Sure enough !’’ I assented, with clear convic- 
tion that there was nothing the matter with Mrs. 
Elderly. ‘*But why did you laugh so?” I 
inquired. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, drawing a good long breath, 
‘*] was just tickled almost to death to see that 
good-for-nothing old truck of a hand-car that 
worried me almost to death piled up on that train 
so neatly and carried clean out of my sight !’’ 

‘But what made you scream so at first?’’ | 
asked. 

**Oh,”’ said she, ‘‘that was when the engine 
first dashed out of the cut, before I saw what a 
good friend of mine it was going to be.” 

And then we all laughed to see her at last really 
enjoying the excursion. To afford her pleasure 
we felt willing to sacrifice almost any number of 
the railway company’s hand-cars. 

‘*How,’’ asked Mr. D——, ‘‘ will you get back 
to Sherman ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said she, ‘‘and don’t care 
much; same way you will, I suppose. I shall 
keep my word, anyhow, and not go back on that 
old hand-car.’’ 

We all finally concluded that we were sure to 
be sent for; and then we sat down near the track 
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and had another laugh,—a sauce almost always in | men coatless, we puffed up to the little depot in 
order on an excursion. | the pass. As the words ‘‘ All right’’ went round, 
We had sat there perhaps ten minutes, jolly in | a long breath of relief was drawn, as though all 
spite of adversity, when clattering around the | had been holding their breath for an hour and a 
eastward curve into full view came the mate to| half. Joy succeeded sorrow. But it was not 
our departed car. On catching sight of us the | hilarious joy; it was joy expressed in praise and 
brakemen looked a good deal more astonished | gratitude to God that we were safe, and that our 
than we did, and not half so good-natured. They | conversion of his day into a sporting day had net 
had come out to see a tragedy, and found only a | been followed by serious calamity to some of us. 
farce. But the husband of our nervous matron Even the conductor, a few moments later, called 
was so overjoyed at : ‘*All aboard!” in a 
sight of his better-half, 4 pia solemn tone. All laugh- 
safe and sound, that he ee rs ter was hushed duri:g 
leaped from the car be- Y Sp ——. that evening. Even the 
fore it fully stopped, landscape, bathed in the 
spraining his ankle and Nac ‘gee =) tender light of the new 
opening a pocket in the ‘ - 7 4 moon half-way up the 
knee of his pantaloons. : .y ay 4. ig > =m sky, added new calm to 
So he who had left &: : \ Sz = our hushed spirits. And 
Sherman with funereal § oe ¥ 2s B® : as the train moved 
feelings went back a FIN yabeee Me OS : gladly homeward, and 
worse wreck than we [ime [ A i. m= we “monuments of 
who were thought dead. Qaumes a1 See 8 mercy” had detailed our 
The brakemen told us tase bm a Se Ss adventure over and over 
we had wandered five Sap Se = he a again, those good, con- 
miles away; yet we had  “*% eae . sistent women who had 
made the run in fifteen . “eS if tarried at the station all 
minutes! The return, = a eee . the day struck up: 
upgrade and the load ee tees “ Praise God from whom all 
heavy, consumed an lll ——_ blessings flow !”” 
hour. This time Mrs. THE CALM EVENTIDE. Even those who had 
Elderly took a back been. rudest by daylight 
seat beside her lame husband, and she didn’t | joined at twilight in this and other sacred songs. 
scold a bit. The four able-bodied men walked, | The danger we had passed seemed to leave a 
pushed, and rode by turns. | practical sermon in its wake that made the even- 
Just at sunset, more tired than hurt, and the | ing hours of that Sabbath its best. 
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Far from the vain and giddy whirl No shrine to Mammon here is reared, 
Of Fashion’s centre stands a-cot; The lust for power is all unknown ; 

Naught but the brooklet’s soothing purl But Wisdom’s counsel is revered, 
And bird-song haunts the spot, Her precious gifts they own. 


Save when the happy household band The night of rest comes sweetly down, 
At home’s pure altar meet to praise, Soft as a floating feather falls ; 

And to the Father, hand in hand, Sweet peace and sleep their labors drown, 
Their cheerful voices raise, | Till the clear morning calls. 


The tenor of their earnest toil O quiet shades! O blest retreat! 
No vexing changes e’er annoy ; How beautiful a home is here! 
The vineyard and the fruitful soil Love makes its humble walls replete 
Their willing hands employ. | With constant grace and cheer. 
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By Paut PAstTNor. 


SECOND MOVEMENT.—THE OCTOBER MARSHES. 
Aut day long, at the mouth of Lamville, in the marshes, 
Sportsmen were firing, and over the amber-hued water 
Echoes returned with a crying and beating excitement. 
Flocks of wild duck came and went, ever whistling and 
screaming. 
Crackled the sedges as through them went stealthily creep- 
ing 
Slim, dripping dogs, with torn lips and eyes bloodshot, 
Seeking the birds that had fluttered away from the fowler. 
Oft from his long, painful posture of stooping and watching 
A sportsman would rise in the rushes and stard like an 
oak-bole, 
Rejoicing in rest that poured down like a torrent and bathed 
him, 
Then into an ambush retreat, like a monk doing penance. 


October’s brief sun had descended the hollow of heaven, 

And darkness came on ere the sound of the shooting was 
over, 

And groups of tired sportsmen and dogs from the marshes 
emerging 

Wended their way through the dusk toward the bridge and 
the highway. 

At the door of the toll-house stood Lora, and, gazing to east 
ward, 

Saw the bright sparks from the pipes of the hunters wind- 
driven, 

Scattering stars in the white, fragrant smoke-clouds behind 
them, 

Then in the Bay of the Half-Moon, that lay to the west- 
ward, 

Saw she the spars and the hull of a catamaran 

Swathed in a garment of gloom, with a single star-button 

Up at the neck of the mast, clasping shadow and shadow ! 

“Whose can it be ?”’ wondered Lora; and straightway her 
dark eyes 

Seemed to enlarge, and to gather the last rays of twilight. 

“Some one, perhaps, from the city has come for a day’s 
Sport, 

And anchored his boat on this side, where the water is 
deeper.” 


All things were silent: the tall mast nodded in slumber; 

There were no wheels on the dike, nor the step of a foot- 
man. 

Slowly then Lora re-entered the house of her father, 

Closed the dark door—and instant night manticd the island. 

Spattered with blood, and trodden, and fog-wrapt, and chiily, 

Slept the desolate wastes of the sedge at the mouth of the 
river. 

The flutter of sore-wounded duck, and the plaint of the 
plover, 





The sough of the wind through the rushes, the plash of the 
muskrat, 

Stirred the black air Jike the dolorous murmurs of Hades. 

Suddenly sprang from the marshes a current of splendor, 

As though a stalk of the sedge had leaped up like a rocket, 

And o’er the wild, lonesome stretches of bog-land there 
billowed 

A heavy explosion, a dominant soleness of sound. 

Lo! yon stands a sportsman, a moment illumed as he listens, 

Grasping the brown, empty barrels with fingers that tremble, 

And holding his breath till the swift-speeding sound strikes 
the island, 

And bids airy echo return through the darkness to guide 
him. 

Lost in the treacherous bog ? and chill is the night wind! 

No place to rest him, and only the tufts of the sedges 

Bridging the treacherous pits that lie thick in his pathway ! 


Hark !—'tis a rifle’s reply, o’er the wilderness screaming! 

Yonder the glare of a signal-fire wavering skyward! 

Almost, it secmed to the wanderer, he could distinguish 

The black, giant forms of his comrades, as often they fed it, 

Or wrestled together with gnarled cedar-roots in the fore- 
ground, 

Earnestly then did he press toward the far-shining beacon, 

Sinking again and again into terrible ooze-holes ; 

Raising a foot to advance, and yet scarcely foreseeing 

Where he should set it; with hunger and weariness dizzy, 

Still he plunged on, lest the blaze should grow fainter and 
fainter, 

Laugh in a swirl of derision, and sink into embers. 


Meanwhile the Bay of the Half-Moon, reflecting the watch- 
fire, 

Clung on the hip of the island like scimitar splendid. 

The boats of the catamaran were tossing and ringing, 

As the long swells from mid-water broke sharply against 
them. 

Down sank the dim, clouded moon in the lap of the moun- 
tains; 

Then the stars laughed, and the fire on the beach flamed 
more redly. 

Close to the blaze, in dull silence, two sportsmen were 
lying ; 

And from their feet and their ankles rose white threads of 
vapor; 

Wearily rested their heads on their palms, and their elbows 

Leaned on the cobble, and suffered the sharp stones to bruise 
them. 

Southward their faces were turned, peering into the dark- 
ness ; 

Southward, where lay the fair city, the home of their parents. 

Drearily pictured they then the alarm of the loved ones,— 
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Messengers flying at midnight, and lights in the windows; 

Also the woe of the morning, the calm, restful Sabbath, 

Bringing no news of the young men, the pride of their 
households. 

Thus as they talked, the lost one came softly upon them, 

Cast himself down in the midst between comrade and com- 
rade, 

Spake not, but lay gazing wearily into the firelight. 

Slow sank the blaze into embers, and then into ashes, 

Ere they began to talk soberly one to another. 

** Nay, I could scarce steer aright in this all-wrapping dark- 
ness,” 

Said he who lay in the midst (for the bridged boats were 
his) ; 

“ Besides, I am bitterly tired, and fainting with hunger.” 


Even as he spoke, from the toll-house a glimmer of lamp- | 


light 

Fell on the shore, and as suddenly vanished in darkness, 

“Yonder is food !”” cried Luke Gleason, the eldest, upstart- 
ing ; 

‘** Why should we famish, with farmer’s good larder so near 
us ?”” 


Farmer Laroix was just slipping the bolt in its socket, 

When there resounded the tap of a hand against his hand, 

Also he heard hollow voices communing together. 

Straightway he opened the door and confronted the young 
men: 

Pallid they were, and disordered in dress and in feature, 

Damp were their garments, and covered with slime from the 
marshes. 

“ Sir,” said the eldest, respectfully greeting the farmer, 

“ Night has o’ertaken us far from our homes in the city; 


Weary and famished we are, and the night-damp has chilled | 


us. 
Can you provide us with food? We have money to pay 
you,” 


Sternly the old man looked on them, nor deigned to make 
answer ; 

Grave was he always, and slow of address to a stranger. 

But from the brightness behind him, ablush with compassion, 

Glided a beautiful girl to the side of her father, 

Laid her soft hand on his sleeve with significant pressure. 

Meanwhile she modestly spake to the young men before 
her :— 

“Come in, and sit by the hearth-fire; our father is willing, 

For an abundance of food yet remains from the supper.” 

Then with her hand still caressing the arm of her father 

Led she him back to his seat in the cosiest corner ; 

Afterward seated the strangers beside the warm fireplace, 

Blushed at their thanks, and hastened away to the kitchen. 

Meanwhile the children drew round, flocking out of the 
shadows ; 

Beautiful children they were, and of lineage taintless. 

Pure blood of France coursed their veins like a river of 
sunshine : 





Dark, princely boys, like young noblemen playing the 
peasant. 

Now the door opens, and Lora, the eldest and fairest, 

Enters and stands with the children. How charming her 
picture, 

In the dim light, half-surrounded by gipsy-brown faces! 

“ Supper is ready,” she said, in a voice soft and modest ; 

“ Follow me, please.”” The young men rose up, then, and 
followed 

Her eagerly into the low, dusky space of the kitchen. 

There were huge dishes that steamed with a wholesome 
provision ; 

Over the table their cloud and aroma were floating, 

Sweeter than spice-laden breezes, or breath of deep gardens, 

Unto the sportsmen. They, when they had taken their 
places, 

Spake not a word, nor looked up, but ate deeply, in silence, 

As on a slope fresh and fragrant, and kissed by the morn- 
ing, 

Browses an ox, with his dew-dripping face in the clover! 

Lora remained in the room, at a distance, to serve them, 

If they should need aught replenished. Her mother, more 
timid, 

Glided away, and returned to her husband and children. 

Still as a star from ten myriad falling, she vanished, 

Light asa leaf that steals down through the boughs of an 
oak-tree, 


Soon as their hunger and thirst were appeased by the good 
things, , 
Frequently from the young men to the maid in the shadow 

Slipped the still arrows, the glances of mute admiration. 

Especially earnest the gaze of the handsome Luke Gleason, 

As, leaning his arm on the table, in seeming abstraction, 

Through his white fingers he peered at the toll-keeper’s 
daughter, 

Marveling much at the billowy poise of her shoulders ; 

Her neck, round and ripe, and half-hid in her clustering 
tresses ; 

Her face, like an oval drop pressed from the cheek of a 
peach! 

“Face of a fable!” he murmured—“ ’twill fade with dis- 
closure. 

I see it through dusk-light and fancy, and bathe it with 
glamor.” 


Then, hastily rising, the maiden stepped out of the shadow. 

“If you need nothing,” she faltered, with down-drooping 
eyelids, 

**T will return to my mother, and unto the children.” 

Slowly she entered the doorway, still waiting before them, 

If they, perchance, should recall her for some service lack- 
ing. 

But they spake not, and the maiden went gracefully from 
them, 

Raising her eyes, as she vanished, and meeting Luke 
Gleason’s : 


Liquid-eyed girls, with cheeks red as the grass-hidden | Up to her lids surged the blushes, and Gleason perceived 


berry; 
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them! 
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Midnight had passed, and the south wind was steadily 
blowing 

Over Colchester Reef, and straight from the light-house. 

Nevertheless, in the eye of the glimmering beacon 

Bounded the catamaran, from black billow to billow. 

Cheerfully chatted the comrades, and, nestling together 

Under the sail, they kept watch of the stars of the water,— 

Bright beacon-lights on the points and the islands around 
them. 


** We shall be home ere the dawn breaks!’’ cried he who 
was steering. 

“‘ Never so staunchly my lady dashed over the billows: 

See how the lights on Isle Grand kiss the rim of the water!” 

Thereupon rose on his elbow Luke Gleason, and leeward 

Gazed with intentness. But now there were stars in the offing, 

And the window of Lora, perchance, was a window of 
heaven ! 





( Zo be continued.) 





TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Or the vast amount written on Mr. Tennyson’s | quoted as specimens one hundred and thirty-three 


poetry, but a small portion has been devoted to 
serious analytical criticism. Professor Wilson’s 
attack (‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ vol. xxxi.), 


full of the boisterous spirits of the writer, was too | 


obviously unfair to be taken as a true opinion, 


ing literary insight. Lord Houghton’s article in 
the ‘‘ Westminster Review,’’ vol. xxxviii., able 


and admirably written, was yet too much in the 
tone of a discoverer of unknown lands, who thinks 
all is magnificently fair which strikes upon him 


with a sense of newness. This, together with Mr. 
George Brimley’s paper, republished in his col- 
lected essays, and an article in the ‘‘ London 
Review,” vol. i., 1835, are perhaps the only sus- 


tained attempts to deal with the real intellectual | 


phenomena presented by Mr. Tennyson’s works. 
But these all date from a period far away from 


modern readers, and reviewers have for many | 


years gazed on the poems as men gazed on the 
sun before spectrum analysis. Able and enthu- 


siastic eulogies have been written from time to | 


time in all the leading periodicals as new works 
have appeared ; here and there attempts have been 
made to discover esoteric meanings in plain and 
simple narrative of old chivalric tales; but little 
has been done to understand them as they are, 
and explain them, to show their relation to litera- 


ture, to art, to nature, or to life, to estimate the | 


kind and causes of their beauties or defects. 
Reviews have been for the most part one chorus 
of indiscriminate praise. There was a period 
when the Zimes would at least always essay, if it 
did not compass literary criticism, but the notices 
of Mr. Tennyson’s recent poems have been almost 
comic in their abnegation of all a critic’s functions, 
That, for instance, on “The Lover’s Tale,’’ simply 


| lines of the poem, together with the larger portion 
of the little preface, and the remainder of the 
notice was simply an expansion of the following 
thoughts, if thoughts they can be called: “ Piracy 


| would be popular, if, as was in this instance the 
though there was in it much of real and discern- | 


case, piracy often enforced publication. This is 
a remarkable poem for a boy of nineteen, but the 
essential characteristics of the boy’s style are those 
of the man’s.’’ The greater part of other recent 
reviews have been of the same kind, extracts and 
platitudes, extracts for the sake of extracting, not 
as exemplifying a statement or enforcing a posi- 
tion, platitudes in place of thought to save readers 
the trouble of thinking, of which, to do them 
justice, they are rarely desirous. This action of 
the critics in the case of the later poems has only 
| accentuated a conviction long growing in our 
mind, that criticism of Tennyson was needed and 
in some respects almost untried, and in the fol- 
lowing pages we shall endeavor to supply the 
want. 

Since the greater portion of this article was 
written, now more than a year since, two papers 
have appeared in the ‘‘ Cornhill’ annotating Mr. 
‘Tennyson as carefully as critic ever edited Greek 
play, and working out in detail a good deal of 








what is here sketched. It has not seemed to us, 

| however, that our own broader examination of 
principles with but few details is surperseded by 
those excellent studies, to which we would refer 
all those who wish to verify our own conclusions 
more fully than our space will allow us. 

We need not pause to prove the popularity of 
the works in question. Of course, there have been 
larger sales of single poems. No such rush for 
copies has ever taken place in Tennyson’s case. as 





in that of Byron or Scott, even when by publish- 
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ing a ballad in a magazine a cheap form was 


adopted which placed the poem within the reach 
of all. Perhaps, too, in one given year, now some 
time ago, the works of Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
D.C.L., may have sold a more considerable num- 
ber of copies than were sold in the same year of 
Tennyson, but if so the balance was soon redressed. 
Even evangelical doctrine could not make Tup- 
per’s work seem poetry for more than a brief 
season, and the Laureate’s poems have reached 
quarters where Byron never and Scott seldom 
came. We do not doubt that at this moment 
in England more poetry of Tennyson is known 
by heart, and more could be quoted, than of 
all the other poets in the language fused into 
one. 

Some of the causes of this popularity are trivial, 
yet worth a moment’s notice. In the first place, 
Tennyson is thoroughly easy. The great poets 
who present the most difficulty are loved by their 
students with a passion often in proportion to the 
difficulty with which they are approached, and 
those students can never for a moment believe 
that the more popular poet is worthy to stand 
beside their own chosen one. Aéschylus and Euri- 
pides, Dante and Tasso, Wordsworth and Scott, 
Browning and Tennyson, are instances of the 
contrast we mean; the first of each pair is incom- 
parably the higher poet, but the multitude who 
read for relaxation and not for study, for facile 
delight and not for wise counsel, for titillation of 
fancy, and not for the calm gatisfaction of intellect, 
will never believe it, nor are they able to under- 
stand or apprehend it. 

When we say that Tennyson is easy we do not 
mean that there are not here and there passages 
requiring explanation, and which if an annotated 
edition were ever published would lead to contro- 
versy. The unfoldings of a mind so stored with 
literature and science will always present diffi- 
culties to those who are less educated than the 
writer. So long as ‘‘In Memoriam’’ is read 
people will ask, Who ‘‘ sings to one clear harp in 
divers tones, that men may rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things’’? 
What is the meaning of ‘‘ Before the crimson- 
circled star had fallen into her father’s grave’’ ? 
So long as they read the early poems, and have 
not read Dante, they will fail to understand the 
words in ‘‘ The Vision of Sin,’’ ‘*God made him- 
self an awful rose of dawn.’’ But beyond the 





difficulty of allusion or quotation there is little 
difficulty of idea, and none, or almonst none, of 
diction. The words, and this is no light praise, 
follow each other in their natural prose sequence ; 
there is no effort or straining after metre or 
rhyme; the words are the best suited to express 
the meaning whether considered as poetry or 
as prose. 

We open the volume at hand absolutely at 
random and read: 


* Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Through the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among 
They heard hey singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


Now, if dismissing for a moment all sense of 
the assonance of rhyme, we would write this into 
prose, we shall find that only two changes are 
possible ; we should read ‘‘ flew loosely’’ instead 
of ‘loosely flew,’’ and place the word ‘‘ among”’ 
at the beginning instead of the end of the 
line. 

Again, opening the volume equally at random, 
we find the arras on the walls of the chambers in 
‘«'lhe Palace of Art’’ showed, one, 


‘*the reapers at their sultry toil. 
In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 
And hoary to the wind. 


And one a foreground black with stones and slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 

All barred with long white cloud the scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 


And one, an English home— gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 


_ In this passage the only words which could be 
transposed are the third line of the second stanza, 
which might in prose read better, ‘‘ the scornful 
crags all barred with long white cloud,’’ which, if 
the rhyme be of no importance, is an equally good 


line. Now take a passage in ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ where 
the question is in no degree complicated by as- 
sonance, and we find that no change at all is 
needed ; 
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“You and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be.done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


If the same test be applied to the works of 
almost any other poet, we shall find a very different 
result. Take Mr. Browning in a passage also 
chosen by the simple test of opening the volume 
anywhere : 


’ “Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all.” 


To put this highly elliptical passage into prose 
would need no mere transposition of words, but a 
paraphrase ; it requires and repays study, but the 
students are to the readers of poetry, as, perhaps, 
one in a hundred. , 

The only other passage we will here quote shall 
be Mr. Matthew Arnold’s finest sonnet, which 
better than any other will exemplify the difference 
between the poet who writes for scholars only, 
and him who, indeed, delights scholars, but can 
be understood at a glance by all: 


‘So far as I concieve the world’s rebuke 
To him addressed, who wou!d recast her new, 
Not from herself her fame of strength she took, 
But from his weakness, who would work her rue. 
‘Behold!’ she cries, ‘so many rages lulled, 
So many fiery efforts quite cooled down! 
Look, how so many spirits, long undulled, 
After short commerce with me, fear my frown! 
Thou, too, when thou against my crimes would cry, 
Let thy foreboded homage check thy tongue!’ 
The world speaks well: yet might her foe reply, 
‘Are wills so weak? Then let not mine wait long. 
Hast thou so rare a poison? Let me be 
Keener to slay thee, lest thou poison me!’” 


Vout. XVI.—8. 





We have taken modern poets only for purpose 
of comparison, and but a few instances; but the 
test is one easily applied, and in most cases will 
be applied with the same result. 

Another great reason of Tennyson’s popularity 
is the homely, we may even say commonplace, 
character of his subjects, within the comprehen- 
sion of all. They rarely quicken the pulses or 
stimulate the brain, and therefore suit the average 
English mind. De Musset’s ‘* On ne badine pas 
avec l'amour’ will always find more readers than 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Marion Delorme,” ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’? than ‘*King Lear.’’ However pathetic 
are de Musset’s play and the graceful tragedy of 
Shakspere’s youth, they do not stir the deep of 
human souls, or open the pit of fiery hell which 
lies deep in the central heart of each great nature, 
as in the heart of our mother, the earth. Take 
the whole of Tennyson’s poems in the earlier 
volumes, and save, perhaps, ‘‘ Fatima,” and ‘‘ The 
Sisters,’’ there are no poems which deal with any 
violent or disturbing manifestation of passion. 
The wail of Genone and the plaint of Iphigenia 
are as decorous as if sobbed out in a Belgravian 
drawing-room, while they are studiously dtaped 
and surrounded so as to remind us of nothing in 
common with ourselves. It is quite otherwise 
with Shakspere’s grand anachronisms, in which 
his men and women are not of any age, but of all 
time. And in those poems which seem exceptional 
‘*Fatima’s’’ sensations have in them no mind; 
they are wholly physical and animal. The same 
criticism will apply to ‘‘ Lucretius ;’’ the physical 
troubles of lust, not the noble sufferings of love 
wronged or unrequited, are the subject of the 
poem. In ‘‘ The Sisters’’ the tragedy of ‘‘ three 
times I stabbed him through and through’’ is 
stilled into peace by the lines: 


“I curled and combed his comely head, 
He looked so grand when he was dead,” 


quite ancther treatment and in quite another 
spirit to that in which Keats’s ‘ Isabella’’ dealt 
with her terrible treasure in the pot of basil. 

Nor when Mr. Tennyson would ‘‘ tell a tale of 
chivalry’’ do his notes ring like those of trumpets 
to set the blood dancing in the veins. He does 
not seem to get beyond the plume and the glan- 
cing of the spear-heads. He speaks of battle, but 
‘‘all the war is rolled in smoke,’’ and we see 
nothing ; his combats are as unreal in the “‘Idylls 
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of the King’ as they are in ‘* The Princess,’’ 
when the poor little prince, exerting all his force, 
felt his veins 

** Stretch with fierce heat, a moment hand to hand, 

And horse to horse, and sword to sword we hung, 
Till I struck out and shouted; the blade glanced, 
J did but shear a feather.” 

Just so, and the Lancelots and Arthurs, though 
we are told they were wounded, and groaned, and 
swooned, or mowed their enemies before them, 
still leave on us the impression that they were but 
shearing feathers ; it is all like a pageant of battle 
on the stage; there are sparks in plenty flashing 
from the swords; the combatants tumble about, 
and we sit unmoved, knowing it all unreal. 

A third cause of Mr. Tennyson’s popularity is 
his freedom from coarse expressions; it is much to 
have an author as decorous as Cowper or Keble, 
while far more varied. There is scarce a word in 
all his writings at which the most fastidious, can 
take exception. And the ordinary reader cares 
about words. It is true that the things are not 
always as harmless. Fatima, Lucretius, Merlin, 


and Vivien are not good reading for girls, neither 
is the confusion in “Queen Mary’’ between dropsy 


and pregnancy; but they are not understood by 
the majority, and, taken all together, the poems 
are good and wholesome reading, from which we 
can only rise pleased and improved. 

Within the limits of his power Mr. Tennyson’s 
workmanship is perfect, and in the long run good 
work is sure to tell. We shall now examine the 
limits and the workmanship, having enumerated 
the main causes of the popularity of these poems: 
their easiness, homeliness, decency of diction, and 
excellence of work. 

When we consider the limits within which Mr. 
Tennyson restricts himself, we are inclined to 
think that few save careful students are aware how 
very considerable a portion of his poems is delib- 
erate rendering into pure melodious verse what 
has already existed in another form. All poets of 
course avail themselves of the heritage of the past, 
and there are few poems of any length which do 
not owe their origin to some story, event, or 
other circumstance outside of their author’s brain. 
Not to dwell on Shakspere’s work and that of 
other dramatists or playwrights, and on story- 
tellers, as Boccaccio and Bandello, we may in- 
stance the use of older material by Mr. Brown- 
ing in his ‘‘ Dramatic Idylls.’’ It was at once 





pointed out by many critics, that ‘*‘ Halbert and 
Hob”’ is the expansion of a few lines in Aristotle’s 
‘¢ Ethics,’’ and the first incident of ‘‘ Ivan Ivano- 
vitch’’ is a story told wherever Russian life and 
Russian wolves are named. ‘The true artist has 
seized the principle only of Aristotle’s story, and 
given it a special English and Puritan interest, 
while in the sequel to the poor mother’s tale he 
rises to the rank of the creator, the original poetic 
genius. But the restraint which Mr. Tennyson 
has laid on himself is different both in kind and 
in degree. In very many instances he has not 
taken an incident and expanded it, but taken the 
incident already described and expanded to its 
fullest extent, and by a touch here and there has 
transmuted the whole into a living poem. So an 
artist hand will arrange the mass of flowers and 
green foliage which the gardener brings from 
conservatory or parterre into the perfect bouquet 
for bridal or for ball. 

How largely this has been done in the case of 
the ‘‘Idylls of the King’’ is of course known to 
all, yet a few familiar passages will best exhibt 
Mr. ‘Tennyson’s peculiar mode of working. Our 
first instance shall be from “‘ Gareth and Lynette,”’ 
and the text so fairly embroidered by him is from 
‘Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,’’ in 
which many of the old stories can be consulted 
most conveniently. 

**King Arthur was holding high festival when 
there came into the hall two men on whose 
shoulders there leaned the fairest and goodliest 
youth that ever man saw, as though of himself he 
could not walk. When they reached the dais, the 
youth prayed God-to bless the king and all his 
fair fellowship of the Round Table. ‘And now I 
pray thee, grant me three gifts, which I seek not 
against reason: the one of these I will ask thee 
now, and the other two when twelve months have 
come round.’ ‘Ask,’ said Arthur, ‘and ye shall 
have your asking.’ ‘Then,’ answered the youth, 
‘I will that ye give me meat and drink for a year.’ 
And though the king bade him ask something 
better, yet would he not: and Arthur said, ‘ Meat 
and drink enough shalt thou have; for that | 
never stinted to friend or foe. But what is thy 
name?’ ‘That I cannot tell,’ said the youth. 
‘Strange,’ said the king, ‘ that thou shouldest not 
know thy name, and thou the goodliest youth that 
ever mine eyes have seen.’ Then the king gave 
him in charge to Sir Kay, who scorned him 
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because he had asked so mean a gift. ‘Since he | day all that our hearts would wish, but we 


has no name,’ said Sir Kay, ‘I will call him 
Pretty-hands, and into the kitchen shall he go and 
there have fat brose, so that at the year’s end he 
shall be fat as a pork hog.’ ”’ 

Compare with this: 


«« Last, Gareth leaning both hands heavily 

Down on the shoulders of the twain, his men, 
Appreached between them toward the king, and asked, 
‘A boon, Sir King’ (his voice was all ashamed), 

‘ For see ye not how weak and hungerworn 

I seem—leaning on these? grant me to serve 

For meat and drink among thy kitchen-knaves 

A twelvemonth and a day, nor seek my name. 
Hereafter I will fight.’ 


‘¢To him the king, 
‘A goodly youth and worth a goodlier boon! 
But so thou wilt no goodlier, then must Kay, 
The master of the meats and drinks, be thine.’ 
He rose and past; then Kay, a man of mien 
Wan-sallow as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen, 


«Lo ye now! 
This fellow hath broken from some abbey, where, 
God wot, he had not beef and brewis enow, 
However that might change! but an he work, 
Like any pigeon will I cram his crop, 
And sleeker shall he shine than any hog.’ ”’ 


The words ‘I will call him Pretty-hands,’’ and 


other touches in the prose, are not omitted, but | 


given a few lines further on in the poem. 
Compare again the following passages on the 
Holy Grail: 


great minster, and as the knights sat each in his 
own place, they heard cracking of thunder as 


the midst of the crashing and darkness a light 
entered, clearer by seven times than ever they 
saw day, and all were alighted of the Grace of the 
Holy Ghost: and as each knight looked on his 


their eyes had ever rested yet. But all sate dumb, 
and in the still silence came the Holy Grail, 


or the hand which bare it; and with it came all 


drink as he loved best in the world; and then 
the holy vessel was borne away, they knew not 
whither. Then were their tongues loosed, and 
the king gave thanks for that which they had 
seen. But Sir Gawaine said: ‘We have had this 








might not see the Holy Grail, so heedfully was 
it covered; and therefore now I vow with the 
morrow’s morn to depart hence in quest of the 
holy yessel, and never to return until I have seen 
it more openly; and if I may not achieve this I 
shall come back as one that may not win against 
the will of God.’”’ 


**¢ And all at once, as there we sat, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 
And rending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 
And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A beam of light seven times more clear than day; 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
All over covered with a luminous cloud, 
And none might see who bare it, and it past. 
But every knight beheld his fellow’s face 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose, 
And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood, till I found a voice and sware a vow, 
I sware a vow before them all, that I, 
Because I had not seen the Grail, would ride 
A twelvemonth and a day in quest of it, 
Until I found and saw it.’” 


These are not isolated or in any degree excep- 
tional passages; the whole of the ‘‘Idylls of the 
King’’ are in the same way translated from the 
prose Arthurian legends, in great part from the 
‘*Mort d’Arthur,’’ by Sir Thomas Malory, from 


|. Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s version of the ‘* Mabi- 
| Nogion, 
| Touches are brought in from other books, and it 
‘In the evening, when they had prayed in the | 


and in part from less-known sources. 


is a curious instance of the range and versatility 


| of Mr. Tennyson’s reading, and of his retentive 
| memory, that he has in the same way adapted 
though the hall would be riven through; and in | 


passages from Crofton Croker’s ‘‘ Irish Legends’’ 


| and fitted them into the Arthurian story. Thus 
| the little maid’s account in ‘‘ Guinevere’’ of the 
| gladness of ‘spirits and men, before the coming 
_ of the sinful queen,’’ ‘‘ how the fairies came dash- 
fellows, behold all were fairer than any on whom | 


ing down upon a wayside flower,’’ how ‘‘ down in 


| the cellar many bloated things shouldered the 
| spigot, straddling on the butts while the wine 
covered with white samite, but nove might see it, 


ran,’’ are taken from two of the tales in that ex- 


| cellent collection, published in 1825, and no 
sweet odors, and each knight had such food and | 


doubt the delight of Mr. Tennyson in his youth, 
as it has been of so many young people since. 
The same volume was pressed into the service of 
one of the earlier Idylls, ‘* Walking to the Mail,’’ 
where the story of the farmer who intended chang- 


| ing house because of a ghost, but remained when 
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he found the ghost meant to go too, is slightly 
altered from the legend of the Cluricaune. 

We have now shown Mr. Tennyson’s mode of 
writing when he has a story which pleases him. 
The applications of it are numerous. Thus 


‘*Dora’’ is translated from Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Dora | 


Creswell” in ‘*Our Village,’’ 
proved in the translation. 
‘* Aylmer’s Field’’ were told by a friend to the 
poet, who, struck with their aptitude for versifica- 


tion, requested to have them at length in writing. 


and greatly im- 


When they were thus supplied, the poetic versions | 
Readers who | 


were made as we now have them. 
are also students may follow up this clue for them- 
selves, and the wider their own reading the more 
will they find that the poet knows more than they 
of the books they know the best. But the fact 
goes even. beyond what they will find; some of 
the poems which seem most spontaneous are not 
so, and, with the true art which conceals art, the 
thoughts of others are made the poet’s own. We 


have been told that when the Laureate was at 
Cambridge, a friend of his own age and set, him- 
self weil known in literature since those days, 
delivered a speech at the Cambridge Union which 


made at the time a profound impression. But 
few of the enthusiastic boys who heard it could 
have supposed, even in the wildest flights of ad- 
miration, that their orator’s thoughts, and many 
of his words, would live as long as the Engiish 
language in the form of the fine stanzas, ‘‘ You 
ask me why, though ill at ease,” ‘*Of old sat 
Freedom on the heights,” and ‘‘ Love thou thy 
land.”’ 

It is needless here to specify how far Mr. Froude 
and Mr. Freeman have respectively contributed 
not only facts but phrases to the dramas of 
‘*Queen Mary’”’ and ** Harold,’’ because here 
- the poet is following in the steps of all dramatists, 
and his action has nothing in it which is peculiar 
to himself. 

Another limitation which Mr. Tennyson has 
set to his creative powers is of the same kind, but 
on a smaller scale. It is to be found in the vast 
quantity of translated epithets and sentences to be 
found in his works, where a man of less reading 
and equal imagination would have often preferred 
to invent his own appropriate words. We do not 
of course mean only in such poems as ‘‘ Lucre- 
tius,’’ little more than a cento from the writings 
of that author, nor of the memories of Homer, so 


‘¢ Enoch Arden’’ and | 


abundant in ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ ‘* The Lotus-Eaters,’’ and 

‘*(none.’’ But ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ again, is thronged 
| with thoughts of Dante, as ¢.g., Inferno xxvi. 
| go-140, and the Dante student will find him at 
| every turn, and always happily rendered. Nor are 
classical epithets less well translated: the ‘‘ black 
pigeon’’ of Herodotus becomes the ‘‘swarthy 
| ring-dove ;”” Horace’s corvix annosa ‘‘ the many- 
| wintered crow ;’’ ad unguem factus “finished to 
the finger-nail ;’’ ¢risu/ca fulmina ‘the triple 
| forks.’’ Under the same head also will come the 
usage of words of other poets, so bravely adopted, 
with no weak fear that so great a genius could be 
dreamed a plagiarist, as, ‘‘ Love wept and spread 
his sheeny vans for flight,’’ borrowed from Milton 
—‘‘His sail-broad vans he spreads for flight’’ 
(Paradise Lost, ii. 927); or, ‘‘ The right ear is 
filled with dust,’’ from Shakspere’s ‘* My liege, 
her ear is stopped with dust’’ (King John, act iv. 
sc. 2); ‘‘ Brow bound with burning gold,’’ from 
Shelley—‘‘ And thine omnipotence a crown of 
pain, To cling like burning gold round thy dis- 
dissolving brain’’ (‘‘ Prometheus Unbound’’); 
** Read deep-chested music, and to 
this result,’’ from Keats—‘‘ His voice leapi out, 
despite of godlike curb, to this reault” (Hype- 
rion’’); ‘*‘ The wild team which beat the twilight 
into flakes of fire,’’ from Marston—‘‘ See the 
dapple-gray coursers of the morn beat up the light 
with their bright silver horns’’ (‘* Antonius and 
Mellida’’) ; ‘*Sipt wine from silver praising God,” 
from the old proverb, ‘‘ The cock when he drinks 
praises God,’’ explained by George Herbert 
thus : 

‘¢ And as birds drink and straight lift up their head, 
So may I sip, and think 
Of better drink 
I may attain to after I am dead.” 


A third limitation also is that by which Mr. 
Tennyson restrains his fancy in the creation of 
incident. Here, too, where Dante or Milton, 
where Keats or Shelley would have given a loose 
rein to thought, the more modern poet refrains 
from the making of ideas. There would scarce 
seem any occasion so fitted for it as the visions 
which the sinful soul which built the Palace of 
Art saw when, lest she should fail and perish 
utterly, God plagued her with sore despair. The 
most terrible of all these, when she came unawares 
‘*on hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame,’’ is 


| borrowed from ‘‘ Vathek’’—the torment which 
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Beckford imagined for the lost in the Hall of | 
Eblis was that of a heart eternally on fire: 
“Soliman raised his hands toward heaven in | 
token of supplication, and the caliph discerned 
through his bosom, which was transparent as 
crystal, his heart enveloped in flames’’ (‘* The 
History of the Caliph Vathek,’’ ed. in Bayard 
series, p. 115); and the image of the soul’s 
perplexities is taken from the Book of Wisdom. 

But there is no need to multiply instances, each | 
student can do so for himself; and the further he 
goes in the garden of literature the more will he 
find that Mr. Tennyson has been before him, and 
culled his fairest flowers deliberately, thus restrict- 
ing his own creativeness. Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and English appear to be the branches of literature | 
best known to the poet; there is little trace of 
French influence on his mind or writings, and 
save one or two possible allusions to the Faust, 
there is no sign whatever of acquaintance with 
the German language or literature. This gives us 
a fourth limitation to the field within which the 
poet has worked, this last perhaps more accidental 
than voluntary and deliberate. 

We have now to see what are Mr. Tennyson’s 
relations to his age, and what, within the defined 
limit, he has taught the crowd of eager readers ; 
what it is in which he stands unrivaled in our 
own age. His work may not be all claimed for it 
by enthusiastic girls who thumb their Tennyson 
‘* Birthday Book’’ as though its sentences were 
those of an oracle, or by school-boys who, unable 
to afford the price of the poems, copy out the 
whole of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ as did many years 
since the writer of the present notice. But it is 
none the less the work of a consummate artist ; of 
an able interpreter of nature and of science, of 
one who is considered, and perhaps considers | 
himself, to attain te something of prophetic | 
strain. 

Mr. Tennyson’s handling of words is of quite a 
different kind from Mr. Browning’s, or Shelley’s, or 
Keats’s. His model in his blank verse is evidently 
Miiton ; in his lyrics his,only rule would seem to 
be his own delicate ear. His fastidious taste has 
preserved him from all temptation to fours de 
force, to surprises exciting now and then our 
admiration, now and then our anger. There is 
nothing half so clever as Browning’s “‘ Le Byron | 
de nos jours,’’ with its quaint double rhymes, its | 
metre and rhythm, apart from anything which | 











had ever been done before. There are no delib- 


| erate roughnesses before or after passages of sweet 


sound, as though to point the contrast ; no aston- 
ishing rhymes as in Browning and his sweet and 


| strong poet-wife; sound never runs away with 


sense as now and then with Shelley; nor does the 
sweetness cloy, as now and then with Keats—the 
verse flows always melodiously, never straining 
after effect ; each word is the best, and in its true 
place. The metre, too, is always the fittest; it 


| would seem impossible that any poem should ever 


have had another form than the actual one. This 
is a matter which would take long to prove, each 
reader must verify it for himself; but if any one 


| will compare the earlier and present editions of 


the poems, he will see how all the changes made 
have been in the direction of softness and sweet- 
ness; how a plural word has been changed toa 
singular before s in order to avoid the collision of 
sibilants; how carefully chosen have been the 
dominant letters of the lines, e.g. 


** So all day long the noise of battle rolled.” 
** Made noise of bees and breeze from end to end.”’ 


Strikes 
On a wood and takes and breaks and cracks and splits.” 


‘«T heard the puffed pursuer ; 
Bubbled the nightingale,”’ 


at my ear 


and will feel himself wrapped round with melody 


| always satisfactory, gently sensuous, but never in 
| Excess. 


As an interpreter of nature, Mr. Tennyson is, 
again within his own limits, quite unequaled. 


| The limits would seem to be those imposed by 


shortsightedness, refusing to allow details of a 
great scene to be grasped by the vision, but inten- 
sifying the grasp of details in all that can be 
looked into and examined close at hand. Thus 
when any stretch of landscape is named, that 
which has attracted the poet has been color and 
sound rather than feature. 
“One showed an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall.” 


The landscape is vague, the sound is predomi- 
| nant. 


Again in the picture from ‘* The Palace of Art,”’ 
quoted above, the tawny yellow cornfield against 
the gray undersides of the olive-leaves is what has 
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struck the poet, and he gives that to us. An eye 
of greater power to see distant objects would have 
given us a flash of color in the reaper’s costume, 
but such a surface is not broad enough to be 
noticed by short sight. The reader will find that 
in no distant landscape are details dwelt on as, 
for instance, by Scott when he would describe the 
Trossachs, or Byron when painting the scenes on 
which Childe Harold gazed. 

But it is quite different when a flower or other 
object which can be brought close to the eye is to 
be described. We all remember the delight with 
which the old literary yeoman in ‘‘ Cranford’’ 
finds that Tennyson had shown himself a keen 
observer from his simile: 


** As black as ashbuds in the front of March.” 


So, in like way, the little receptacle of the 
dandelion, with its petals and seeds, has been 
closely marked by the poet, who speaks of ‘the 
arrowy seeds of the field-flower’’ itself ‘ all gold,” 
and of the tiny targe set with its darts. So, too, 
how ‘‘drooping chestnut-buds began to spread 
into the perfect fan ;’’ how wheat examined 
closely is a ‘* phalanx of summer spears,’’ what 
is **the gloss and hue’’ of the chestnut, ‘‘ when 
the husk divides threefold to show the fruit 
within ;’’ how the tiny inhabitants of seaside 
shells push ‘*a golden foot on a fairy horn’’ 
through the ‘‘dim water world.’’ A hundred 
like instances will occur to all students of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, and will speak to them of one 
who goes through life keenly and minutely observ- 
ant, but sometimes dwelling too much on detail 
to grasp the whole; not able, as the old proverb 
has it, to see the wood for the trees. 

A close observer of nature must always have 
sympathy with natural science, since that is de- 
pendent on the study and obedience of nature in 
order to control her, and it is easy to see that the 
discoveries and utterances of scientific men have 
always had a great charm for Mr. Tennyson, just 
as the intricacies of the law and subtle psychologi- 
cal study have had for Mr. Browning. But there 
is this difference, that while the latter poet is 
suffused and penetrated with his subject, is for the 


time a lawyer, or follows every tortuous winding | 


of the character he analyzes, as a surgeon lays 


bare nerves with his scalpel, the former never | 
forgets himself in his subject, but simply and con- | 


sciously gives a poetic rendering to some scientific 


. 





phrase which has struck him from outside, some 
fragment of fact rather than a great principle. 
Once, indeed, and that in pre-Darwinian days, 
the great dogma of evolution impressed him, and 
he put the inmost kernel of it into four grand 
lines, omitted in later editions of ‘‘ The Palace of 
Art”’: 
“ All nature widens upward: evermore 
The simpler essence lower lies, 


More complex is more perfect, owing more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 


The fastidious ear has rejected the rhymes 
ending with the same syllable ‘‘ more,’’—though 
such is considered even a beauty in French verse, 
—and, in fact, the too dominant sound of a, 
without heed to the rejection of the grand thought 
worth a volume of mere prettiness. 

But he has grasped with exceeding interest 
many physiological facts, such as that one of the 
ossification of the foetal bones,—a gradual process, 
consisting in the change of gristle or membrane 
into bone, about half of which by weight consists 
of phosphate of lime. The capillary blood-vessels 
feed the bones with lime, beginning to do so 
from the time when the first bones, the collar- 
bone and the lower jaw, begin to ossify. This 
becomes, when translated into poetry, the admi- 
rable lines: 

“ Before the little ducts began 


To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course till thou wert also man.” 


In the edition of 1833 of ‘‘ The Palace of Art’’ 
we find the marvels of the sky as seen through a 
telescope condensed with equal beauty: 


“Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 
And as with optic glass her keener eyes 
Pierced through the mystic dome, 


Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns and starry streams.” 


These are now withdrawn from the poem, but no 
reader need be at a loss to find other instances. 
One still remains in the same poem: 


«Still as while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 
On this a great authority says: 
‘*From the motion of spots occasionally seen 
on Saturn astronomers find that the planet rotates 
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on its axis in the short period of ten and a half 
hours, which for a planet so enormous in size may 
justly be termed whirling. His equatorial regions 
are carried rotnd at the rate of twenty-one thou- 
sand miles per hour. But while the planet thus 
whirls swiftly round upon its axis the shadow 
stays at rest upon the luminous rings, just as the 
shadow of a sleeping top remains at rest upon the 
ground. The shadow does indeed creep to and 
fro upon one face of the rings, and then passes to 
the other, but so very slowly (remaining more than 
fourteen years on each face before passing to the 
other) that it may justly be described as sleeping.’’ 

‘‘In Memoriam”’ especially is full of references 
to scientific facts, and so is ‘* The Princess,’’ in 
which the curious protest against vivisection shows 
how carefully Mr. Tennyson had mastered the 
details of the dissecting-room. 

Theology, as a science, finds no place in these 
poems; the dogmas of religion have never, as it 
would seem, had any attractions for Mr. Tenny- 


son; a hopeful but vague faith in a future life and | 


in a God who will redress the wrongs and explain 
the puzzles of this, is all that can be found for 
spiritual guidance. 


What has been already said about the large | 


amount of transcription into poetry of the thoughts 
of others will have prepared the way for the 
assertion that Mr. Tennyson does not possess 
the highest form of creative art. He is in no 
sense dramatic. His great rival, Mr. Browning, 
has a marvelous power of placing himself in the 
position of his heroes. Bishop Blougram, Sludge, 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, live before us scarce 
less vividly as real persons than do Hamlet or 
Macbeth. It is true they all express themselves 
in the words of Browning, and that those words 


have a marked idiosyncrasy, but the characters | 


are defined; there is no confusion of persons, 
nor do we think for a moment that in any of his 
creations the poet is reproducing himself. In 
other words, he is truly dramatic. 

Mr. Tennyson’s people stand before us only 
og év ypdgag. There is a picture, but that is all. 
In so far as the speeches in the dramas are trans- 
lations of Mr. Froude or Mr. Freeman, they vary; 
in so far as they are not, they all seem studies of 
the author’s self. The hero of ‘‘ Maud,’’ which 
isa drama in monologue, is in the condition in 
which Pope describes women to be: 

** Most women have no characters at all.” 


At best there is a faint suggestion of some things 
which would help us to build up from it and other 
poems some likeness of the poet. We could find 
Mr. Tennyson in his works, but who has found, 
who can find Shakspere in his plays? who can 
find Mr. Browning in his ‘‘ Dramatic Idylls,” in 
his ‘‘ Men and Women’’? Whatever of dramatic 
art exists in ‘Queen Mary,’’ ‘‘ Harold,”’ or the 
‘*Idylls of the King’’ is that of Froude or 
Freeman or Malory; beyond it the person- 
ages are mere lay figures moving by machinery. 
The form of the drama is constructed after 
the pattern of Shakspere’s plays, and those not 
always the best. ‘Queen Mary,” for instance, 
closely resembles ‘‘ King Henry VIII.’’ in form, 
and is carefully cast in the mould of that unattrac- 
| tive play. In order to be a dramatist it is not 
| only necessary to be very free from self-conscious- 
ness and a habit of introspection, but a sense of 
humor is before all things essential. For life is 
| humorous, a keen contrast of incongruities, and 
the drama presents these in a condensed form. 
But there is not a good hearty iaugh in Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems from one end to the other. 
| Professor Wilson laughed at him, perhaps, un- 
fairly. Lord Lytton did the same. The poet 
winced, altered his lines, and retorted in verses 
| of which he has since grown ashamed; but no 
| one has laughed with him. If we divest the 
‘* Northern Farmers’’ of their Lincolnshire burr 
| we find nothing to raise a smile except, perhaps, 
| the one stanza about the sermons to which the 
| poor man had so often listened. The would-be 
| humor here and there is only amusing from its 
| complete incongruity with the poems and their 
| author, and this, it is true, is one element of 
| humor. . 

The present has seemed a fitting time in which 
to indicate some of the excellences and defects of 
a foremost poet, because, although Mr. Tennyson 
may, and we trust will, long remain with us, he 
has shown so clearly what he can do in many 
directions, he is not likely to give fresh work 
which can alter any general judgment, so that we 
can examine his work without disturbing elements. 
Whatever he may bring forth of his treasures, new 
and old; whether like ‘‘ The Lover’s Tale,’’ a 
young man’s ornate translation of Boccaccio, 
pruned in some degree by mature judgment, ora 
lyric written long ago, and laid by for a time, or 
a rendering of some pages of a modern historian, 








| 
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is sure to be read with interest, sympathy, and a 
wish to admire. 


But the notes of introduction blown by admirers | 
when such works appear drown the fainter voices | 


of critics, if indeed these are given any chance. 
Some of the poet’s more recent efforts having 


appeared in a review, they have, to a certain | 
extent, been taken out of the reach of criticism. | 


Journals have been so hasty to quote that they 
have had no time to examine. In truth, it was 
better so, for the calmer critic can only feel that, 
while Mr. Tennyson’s polish of words has become 


less pleasingly artificial, he has in great measure | 
lost his very careful observation ; he has, in adopt- | 


ing the ballad form, taken that which requires 
‘*swing’’ and ‘ go,’’ for which his turn of thought 
most unfits him. 
To take an instance from each ballad : 
‘* And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes 
his ears, 
When he leaps from the water to the land.” 


Now a dog leaps into the water, but he cannot | 


leap out of it. Not only is the bank generally 


higher than the water, but the animal’s coat is so | 


laden with moisture that he comes out slowly ard | 


with a bedraggled air, as far from a leap as it is 
possible that aught should be. 
then shake his ears. 


last of all the dog shakes his ears. 

This may seem a little matter, but it is not the 
work of one who is still a close observer. 

In the Lucknow ballad we find the refrain; 


“ And ever upon the roofs the banner of England blew.” 


To this it may be objected that there was scarce a 
breath of wind during the whole siege of Luck- 
now, and that to any one who knows India the 
cheery fluttering of a banner as in England is 
thoroughly alien to the local color. And how 
does a banner blow? We may search the whole 
of English literature, we shall find only one such 


Neither does he | 
A sort of shiver begins at | 
the nape of the neck and runs down the whole | 
body, which throws the water on all sides, and | 





use of the words, and that in Mr. Tennyson’s own 
line in ‘‘ The Day Dream’’ ;: 
“ The hedge broke in; the banner blew”—— 


| far less objectionable than when used as a refrain, 
lending the word importance through the whole 
of a long and, it must be said, a dull poem. 


We have not analyzed any of the works minutely. 
In regard to the earlier and better poems, this has 
been done fully and excellently by those whose 
articles we named at the outset, especially by the 
writer in the “ Cornhill,’’ and we have dwelt more 
on general characteristics than on details. Our 
| point has been to account for and to justify ina 
| degree Mr. Tennyson’s popularity, and to show 
| the limits of his enduring fame. He is not one 
| of the great world-singers, and will not be placed 

by after-ages among the sublime figures of Homer, 
| ZEschylus, Dante, Shakspere, Milton, Goethe. 

Nor, when time allows of calm judgment, will he 
_ stand on the first level among our own great ones. 
If the glories of English poetry can ever be lost, 
_the brows of Chaucer, Pope, Byron, Shelley, 
Scott, Keats, will all yet catch.the sunlight when 
darkness has fallen on those of the Laureate. But 
| for many a year to come, and maybe for many a 
century, wherever the language we now speak is 
spoken or read ; wherever good work short of the 
very highest is prized; wherever men love the 
music of ordered words, the quiet loveliness of 
English landscape, the calmness, sometimes the 
commonplace, of our insular life; wherever they 
value.a terse interpretation of the aspects of nature 
or scientific facts, a love for what is lovely, and a 
hopeful outlook on the future, will these works 
| give delight. They will form the studies for boys 

and girls in the dawn of young feeling and imag- 

ination, afford subjects for young painters, and 
sweet words to ring in our memory as we grow 

old. It it difficult to forecast the day when Alfred 
| Tennyson’s will not be an honored name, and his 
| poems among the treasures of a rich and varied 
literature. 





TAKE this for granted, once for all, 
There is neither chance nor fate; 
And to sit and wait for the sky to fall, 

Is to wait as the foolish wait. 
The laurel longed for you must earn, 
It is not of the things men lend; 


And though the lesson may be hard to learn, 
The sooner the better, my friend. 
That another’s head can have your crown 
Is a judgment all untrue, 
And to drag this man or the other down 
Will not in tne least raise you! 
ALICE Cary. 
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By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITH. 


‘Can I find a lodging in the neighborhood ?”’ | they were his favorite back teeth, a few particu- 


I asked, hoping he would offer to put me up in his 
own cottage. 

‘* Not within a dozen miles.”’ 

‘*Could not you take me in yourself? Give me 
those two nice rooms over the porch.”’ 

‘* How do you know of them ?”’ he said, eyeing 
me suspiciously. ‘‘ Anyhow, I can’t, and that’s 
all to be said.’’ 


“Well, how if I can get leave to live in the house | 
itself, would the family object? They never come | 


down, you say, and the place is to let. 
write and ask the ’squire.”’ 

‘*There ain’t no ’squire. It’s Miss Judith as 
owns the place, and you can’t write to her.’’ 

‘¢Then Iii write to her lawyers, or the agent, 
if you'll give me his address.” 

An artist, a landscape-painter, who has come 
unexpectedly upon ‘‘ good stuff,’’ to use the cant 


I might 


phrase, is not to be turned aside from his purpose 


by small difficulties. While wandering through 
one of the most northern counties in search of 
subjects for my brush, I had stumbled, quite by 
accident, upon Maxted Manor House, and I was 
resolved to make the most of my discovery. The 


place was a paradise for a painter,—an ancient and. | 
embattled mansion, lying half-hidden in a wooded | 


dell, but moat-encircled and strongly entrenched 
with its stout sixteen-feet-thick walls. It stood 
four-square around an inner courtyard, in which 
grew one or two fine old yew-trees; it had a 
grand banqueting-hall, a chapel, with quaint oak- 
paneled chambers, four angle turrets with spiral 
staircases in stone, and dungeon-like crypts, doubt- 
less often tenanted of yore by luckless prisoners. 
A couple of wings were fully furnished with black 
oak high-backed chairs and curious cabinets ; 
they were hung in tapestry, worth much money, 
representing the sieges of Troy and Jerusalem, 
and seemed comfortable enough; but the rest of 
the house was a vast solitude, an empty wilderness 
of massive stonework and ancient oak. 

Guided by the caretaker, an illiterate, some- 
what surly old man, who was also gardener, I had 
explored all that was on view within the Manor 
House. From him I had extracted, as though 


lars about the place. No one had lived in it for 
years. Why? The Maxteds did not often come 
north, and they were free to do as they pleased, 
surely? Now it was to be sold? ‘‘ No, not sold. 
Why should Miss Judith part with the property ? 
There had been Maxteds there these hundreds of 
years.”’ 

‘*Before the flood,’’ I suggested. 

‘*Well, why not? It would only depend upon 
which flood ; they had had many floods in those 
parts. But Maxted could not besold. It must 
go to some one of the same name—there were 
cousins always—if Miss Judith didn’t marry; but 
that she was certain todo. A proper beauty she 
was,—a pure Maxted, tall and fair and merry 
hearted, she is the living image of that picture 
over there,—it’s Lady Dora Maxted.’’ And he 
pointed to a large portrait of a lady in white, 
long, flowing, semi-Oriental robes, her face par- 
tially concealed by a gracefully draped veil, which 
gave greater effect to a pair of brilliant brown 
eyes. I was constrained to admit that if the 
present owner of Maxted Manor resembled Lady 
Dora, she must be the possessor of at least one 
beautiful feature. 

I had some difficulty in persuading the old gar- 
dener to give me the address of Miss Maxted’s 
agents; he would only tell me that they were to 
be heard of in Blueborough, the county town, I 
found them out at length, at Blueborough, but 
they positively refused to forward my request to 
occupy the Manor House. Miss Maxted did not 
seek a tenant, they said, and would not be pleased 
with them for suggesting the idea. I asked them 
whether I could not apply in person, and was 


_told that Miss Maxted did not choose to be dis- 
| turbed by business affairs. 


I was not to be balked 
however, and before I left the agents’ office in 
Blueborough, I had ascertained the name of Miss 
Maxted’s lawyers in London. ‘To them I wrote, 
reiterating my request, but giving no reasons; 
presently I received a civilly-worded but very dis- 
tinct refusal. Messrs. Burke and Bingham were 
instructed to say that Miss Maxted had no desire 
to let the Manor House, and that my application 
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could not be entertained. I made one last effort ; 
I wrote to an old aunt, Mrs. Packenham, who was 
much in the great world, and who knew every- 
body in it worth knowing. I asked her if she 


had ever met Miss Maxted, and if or whether she 


could further my views. Aunt Packenham wrote 
back to say that of course she knew Judith Max- 
ted. The girl was a near neighbor of hers in the 
country—an heiress and a beauty. Her fame was 
widespread ; she was a most charming girl. ‘‘In 
fact,’’ said my aunt, ‘‘ she would just do for you.” 
As my aunt had already proposed some five-and- 
twenty girls as exactly cut out for me, I did not 
put much store by this, her latest suggestion. 
What was more to the purpose was that my aunt 
had made a point of seeing Miss Maxted, and had 
made her aware of my wish to pay a long visit to 
the Manor House. What followed I had better 
tell in my aunt’s words: 

‘*Miss Maxted shook her head very positively. 
‘He had better not think of it,’ she said. ‘If 
you take an interest in your nephew, you had 
better dissuade him from his project.’ I asked 
her to be more explicit. 
hesitated and demurred. I asked her why she 
never lived in the house herself. ‘I can’t,’ she 
answered, as I thought rather abruptly. ‘That’s 
nonsense,’ said I, thinking she had some stupid 
scruples as a young unmarried woman ; ‘ you are 
at liberty to live anywhere you please.’ ‘I can’t 
live there, at any rate; “hey won’t let me.’ 
‘‘That’s preposterous,’ I went on, knowing she 
was quite independent, and, having no relations, 
would certainly not allow her agents or people to 
interfere with her. ‘Who are fey?’ I asked. 
‘The ghosts,’ she replied, quite as coolly as 
though hey had been the rheumatism or smoking 
chimneys. But after that, my dear Hector,’’ 
wound up my aunt, ‘‘of course you will give up 
the idea.’’ 


Yet I had not the slightest intention of doing | 


anything of the kind. If anything, this news 
made me all the more keen. My curiosity was 
piqued, my amour propre aroused. Should I, a 


full-grown man, who had seen and done most | 


things, be frightened out of my purpose by a silly 
story of a ghost? What if Maxted was reputed to 
be haunted? The ghost would hardly interfere 
with my sketching; and, if I succeeded in this, 
my sole object in visiting the place, I should not 
mind a little nightly disturbance. So I wrote 


For a long time she | 


| back to my aunt in these terms, and begged her 
_to assure Miss Maxted that all the ghosts in 
| Christendom, or out of it, should not drive me 
| from the Manor House if I had but the fair 
owner’s permission to occupy it. 
| I think Miss Maxted must have been piqued in 
_her turn by her reply. She did not seem pleased 
| that I should make light of her family ghosts; she 
did not say this in so many words; but in finally 
| yielding to my request, which she did with the 
best grace in the world, she saddled her consent 
| with one or two conditions which proved to me 
| that she wished to make my tenantry as terrible as 
| possible. She played, as it were, into the ghost’s 
-hands. In the first place, she stipulated that | 
should live in the house by myself, her ostensible 
excuse being that she did not like the notion of 
having strange and unknown people about the 
place. She could rely upon me, an artist, to 
have a reverent care for the furniture and contents 
of the house, which, although ancient and worn, 
| were still precious as heirlooms and from their 
| associations. Therefore she let the house to me, 
and to me alone. Moreover, she hoped I should 
not want to bring any servants of my own. So 
| far as my personal comfort was concerned, the 
gardener and his wife would take every care of 
me. I might not mind a little roughing, perhaps, 
but the old man had once been a page-boy, and 
had some knowledge of valeting, and his wife was 
equal to cooking and caring for a single gentle- 
man. If I agreed to these terms, I might enter 
into occupation at once. 

Of course I agreed. I did not mind roughing 
it; that was all in the way of business, and I had 
done it a dozen times already in far worse quarters 
than a snug country house, and, instead of a gar- 
dener and his wife, had often been contented to 
do without servants at all. Moreover, I seemed 

_to see below these conditions a certain tone of 
irony and chaff, and I was determined that Miss 
Maxted should not terrify me out of my purpose 
by insisting on my facing the nameless terrors of 
Maxted Manor House alone. 
Shall I confess honestly at once that I did not 
feel quite so courageous when I returned to the 
place? I reached it late in the afternoon ; the 
season was the autumn, and the weather was some- 
_ what boisterous and unsettled. Heavy clouds hung 
around like a pall; the trees, with their changing 
tints, encircled and hemmed in the house with an 





impenetrable wall, which seemed to shut it alto- 
gether out from the world beyond. 

It was not without a certain sense of trepida- 
tion—that peculiar feeling of gooseflesh which 
accompanies a shiver of terror—that I crossed the 
hanging bridge over the moat, and passed under 
the old arched gateway. The gardener unlocked, 
and then swung back with difficulty, the heavy 
iron-studded oaken outer door; a second pre- 


sented itself, and opened into the central court- | 


yard. This, which I had especially admired by 
daylight, with its quaint feudal air, its giant 
shrubs in full flower, seemed now like the base 
of a deep wide well. 
rose the straight dark walls; windows there were 


in plenty, but all were closed with shutters, and | 


reflected no light ; above all, on one side the tall 


belfry and clock-tower soared aloft, till its pinna- | 
A grim unearthly | 


cle seemed lost in the clouds. 
silence reigned around, which was mocked and 
soon conquered by the sounds made by our clat- 
tering feet upon the pavement of the courtyard. 
My impulse up to this point was to turn tail, to 


withdraw at once from my enterprise, and return | 


without delay to Biueborough. 
But now the old gardener had made good his | 


entrance into the house. 


across the passage into the court. It came from 
one of the sitting-rooms which had been prepared 
for me. Miss Ducks, the gardener’s wife, had 


kindled a blazing fire on the hearth; near it | 
dinner was laid on a smail oval table, and the | 


fire-light danced pleasantly upon glass and cutlery 
and snowy cloth. Miss Maxted, as I afterward 


heard, had desired that I should be made thor- | 


oughly comfortable, and under these instructions 
Mrs. Ducks had felt justified in bringing out the 
best table-linen and a portion of the family plate. 
She had done more. From the kitchen, which 


was at no great distance, came a most savory | 


smell, and assured me that at least I might count 
upon dining well. 

I threw myself into a great high-backed chair 
before the fire, and felt immediately thoroughly at 
home. Meanwhile the gardener went to and fro, 
bringing in all my traps and belongings from 
without. . When he had finished, he asked me if I 
should like to see my room, and went out to ask 
his wife in the kitchen in what room she had 
made my bed. I heard their conversation every 
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High up, on every side, | 


The moment he opened | 
the door, a flood of welcome light flashed out | 


| word. The old lady was extremely deaf, and the 
| gardener was obliged to shout very loud to make 
her understand. 

‘In the state-chamber, surely,’’ said Mrs. 
Ducks. ‘* Why not, you old image?’’ she went 
on. ‘‘It’s the biggest and best of beds—the 
downiest in the Manor House; you ought to 
know, for we slept in it ‘ 

**Only once, dame, only once.”’ 

‘* Well, and whose fault was it that we did not 
use it oftener? Yours; you are a cur at best, 
gaffer. You pretend to be deaf when it don’t 
suit you to hear. But that night you heard 
more than I did with your capers, for I slept 
through it all. 

**T wouldn’t sleep in that room again, not 
for worlds. You'd better change it. Come.’’ 

‘‘T won’t. I don’t want to do my work over 
twice, just to fall in with your tantrums. Besides, 
Miss Judith said he was to have it—so there! 
| The gentleman’s not like you, afraid of his 
|shadow; so g’long and show him up to his 
room.”’ 

I gathered much from these remarks: first, that 
| Mrs. Ducks was the gray mare and had a shrewish 
tongue; next, which was more personal to myself, 
that there was some mystery about the state-cham- 
ber; last of all, that Miss Maxted herself wished 
me to occupy it,—-probably out of mischievous 
| desire to try my courage,—and as this notion 
grew with me, I felt that I was bound not to draw 
back. 

When the gardener returned, and, holding a 
candle high overhead, led the way up-stairs, we 
| passed through those rooms em suzfe with that in 
which I was to dine,—low, snug rooms, with 
ancient hangings and furniture, and each having 
two or three small mullioned windows giving upon 
the moat. On the other side, all the rooms had 
doors opening upon the corridor, and the windows 
of this corridor looked into the central court. 
The last room had a small door at the far end, up 
three steps, and I asked whither it led? ‘‘To the 
tower staircase, and so to the clock-tower,’’ said 
the old man, carelessly ; ‘‘ it’s locked, and never 
used.’’? With that we passed out into the corri- 
dor, and I found a flight of wide oak stairs leading 
to the first floor. Here there were rooms the 
counterpart of those below, and that which I was 
to occupy was exactly above my dining-room. It 
was entered from the corridor, and its windows 
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also gave upon the moat. There was nothing 
very peculiar in my bedroom, except that it had 
an old fashioned air. The big bed was of dark 
old oak, richly carved; there was a press of the 
same wood ; the washstand was of quaint shape, 
fitted with basin and jug and phials of some metal 
which, on closer inspection, I found to be silver ; 
the floor was of dark oak, and the only carpet wasa 
narrow rug by the bed, and before the fireplace. 
This last was a wide cavernous affair, with large 
brass dogs, and on these crackled and sparkled a 
magnificent fire, which diffused warmth and com- 
fort into every corner. A sweet smell pervaded 
the place, as of new lavender and some antique 
perfume combined. If the ghosts loved this room, 
they were luxurious ghosts, with a taste above 
brimstone and sulphur. 

‘*T shall do very well here,’’ I said cheerily to 
my conductor. 

**So you ought; so you ought,’’ he replied, but 
it was with an effort, as though he knew of reasons 
why I should not. 

‘«There are a many more rooms,”’ he went on, 
‘‘if it happens you don’t like this one. And you 
may not,—-you may not,’’ he went on, with a 
dubious mysterious shake of the head. 

Half an hour later I was at dinner. Mrs. Ducks 
gave me some very succulent soup, and a very 
cunningly-contrived stew, in which there were 
several kinds of game, rabbit, hare, partridge, and 
a quantity of vegetables, shreds of cabbage, onions, 
carrots, broad beans, and soft marrowfat peas. I 
had brought a case of wine with me, and after a 
pint of Giesler and a glass of good claret I felt 
equal to face a whole legion of ghosts, if they 
wished to force their acquaintance upon me. But 
the evening slipped away most tranquilly; I sat 
and smoked, and read an odd volume of ‘*‘ Cam- 
den’s Brittanica,’’ and occasionally dozed. I was 
disturbed only by the visit of old Ducks, who 
came about 10 P.M. to ask me if I had any further 
commands, and at eleven I took my candlestick 
and went up-stairs to bed. The state-chamber 
well deserved its name, with its rich hangings, its 
dark-polished floor, which here and there reflected 
the fire-light, its gorgeous bed, and general air of 
medizval splendor; it was worthy to be the rest- 
ing-place of a prince. 

Throwing another log or two on the fire, I 
prepared to retire to rest. There was a small 
table by the bedside, and on this, according to 
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custom, I placed my candlestick and match-box. 
I might want a light during the nightwatches. 


‘Last of all, I thought it advisable to lock and 


bolt my door. Ghosts, like love, may laugh at 
locks, but the latter are useful against living hu- 
manity; and, after all, I was alone in a strange 
deserted house. 

I soon went to sleep. How long my slumbers 
lasted I could not say, but it seemed to me barely a 
short half-hour before I was suddenly awakened by 
a most tremendous noise. I could not have been 
more startled, or have more suddenly regained all 
my faculties, if I had been drenched from head to 
foot by buckets of icy cold water. 

It seemed to me as if my room had been 
invaded by a host of armed men—men literally 
in armor, or carrying a whole arsenal of weapons, 
for the noise was mainly that of clattering steel 
and iron. I heard the rattling of mailed gaunt- 
lets as they struck upon morion or cuirass, the 
tramp of heavy heels with loud jingling spurs, 
the martial clank of swords trailing, of arquebuses 
grounded on the floor. The noise must have gone 
on for some seconds before I was perfectly awake ; 
after that it pervaded the room fora time, then 
abated, but never so far ceased that I was free 
from the impression that I was in the company of 
acrowd. The room was quite dark all this time 
(how long exactly I never knew), and I felt 
extremely uncomfortable. I may go further, 
and confess without shame that I was seized with 
a panic of terror—a fear so paralyzing that for 
the moment I could do nothing. My lights were 
there at my elbow, but I did not dare move a hand 
to reach them. All I could do, as so many of us 
have done in childhood, and indeed long after- 
ward, was to pull up the bedclothes and try to 
bury myself among them. By degrees, as there 
was no more noise, I was beginning to be reas- 
sured, when all at once the clamor recommenced, 
this time, as it seemed, at the very foot of my 
bed. ‘There was the same hurrying to and fro of 
heavy feet, the same clattering and banging of 
steel. Then this was followed by a sudden seem- 
ingly simultaneous rush toward the windows. I 
heard the rattle of one of the casements, a fierce 
struggle, then a piercing shriek. Something 
heavy had been thrust out, and had dropped into 
the moat. I distinctly heard the splash in the 
water, like a great boulder rolling off a high cliff 
into the sea. There was another sound of feet 
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rushing back toward the door, thence owt into 
the corridor; and for some time I still heard them, 
but growing more and more faint, till they pres- 
ently faded altogether away. 

I lay quiet for some time, quite unable to sleep, 
but becoming gradually more and more composed. 
By and by I mustered up courage to strike a light. 
The room was as snug and habitable as ever. I 
looked at my watch—it was past three. Day- 
light was due in an hour. I fancied that there 
was no fear of a recurrence of my visitation, so I 
got up and examined the door ; it remained locked 
and bolted as I had left it on retiring to rest. 
The windows, which I had so distinctly heard 
opened, were also securely fastened and closed. 

I once more retired to bed, and very shortly 
went off soundly to sleep. When I awoke, the 
sun was shining brightly into my room. I had 
been awakened by the old gardener, who was 
knocking loudly at my door. He was very 


anxious to know what sort of a night I had 
passed. 

Should I tell him—cross-question him—endeavor 
to find out whether the same thing happened to 


all occupants of the state-chamber? No! I felt 
it would be a premature confession of weakness. 
I preferred to go further into this mysterious 
business before I admitted that I had been scared. 

All that day I spent in wandering about the 
place, doing no work, but fixing upon the best 
points of view. I constantly met the old gar- 
dener. I tried to draw him into conversation. I 
questioned him concerning the Manor House; 
what was its history—was it very old? had any- 
thing odd, any deed of violence, occurred in it? 
when did the family last live there? and so on. 
All he would tell me was that it had seen many 
changes and chances. There had been much 
fighting there in times past ; it had been a garrison 
for the king, King Charles; it had been beleaguered 
and besieged, and well nigh lost to the cause 
through a traitor within the walls, who had be- 
trayed it to the enemy, but who had been detected 
in time, and had paid the penalty of his treachery 
with his life. 

Was this a clue to the strange noises I had 
heard? I determined to give the state-chamber 
the trial of another night. But on this second 
occasion, although I retired to rest as before, I 
kept a light burning, and, having fortified myself 
with two cups of strong coffee, I had no desire to 





gotosleep. I read steadily on through the night- 
watches—my book was a novel of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s ; and as two o’clock came without a repeti- 
tion of the previous noise, I concluded I was not 
to be disturbed, and was actually on the point of 
extinguishing the light and turning over to sleep, 
when I heard far off, but distinctly in the corridor 
and making toward my room, a hurried frenzied 
movement, as of the approach of a number of 
armed men. Next moment my bedroom was in- 
vaded hotly and hastily by a crowd. The noises 
were exactly those of the night before. My 
burning candle made no difference whatever ; the 
room was just as fully occupied; my ghostly visi- 
tants were as busily employed. After the same 
delay I heard the window opened, and the same 
heavy fall into the waters of the moat. 

The more I pondered over this strange occur- 
rence, the more I was inclined to think that the 
mystery was connected with the-moat, and with 
the old gardener’s story of a deed of violence 
done ages ago. I determined to question him 
further about this moat. Had it ever been drained 
off? Iasked him next day. ‘*‘ Not that he knew 
of; why should it?’’ he replied. I suggested that 
stagnant water was reputed unwholesome, and that 
the health of the occupants of the Manor House 
might some day suffer. It was not likely to have 
many occupants, ‘‘except perhaps the likes of 
yourself,” he remarked, somewhat contemptu- 
ously, as though he thought me a fool for living 
there at all. Finding I could make nothing of the 
gardener, I went over to Blueborough, and saw 
Miss Maxted’s agents. I pointed out that, on 
sanitary grounds alone, the occasional draining of 
the moat would obviously be of great advantage 
to the house. If Miss Maxted would permit it to 
be done, I should be very pleased to superintend 
the operation. All the answer I received at first 
was a series of questions. Did I complain of the 
unhealthiness of the house? If so, I was the first 
who had. done so, and the remedy was in my own 
hands. Did I propose to inflict the cost of drain- 
age upon Miss Maxted? She could hardly be ex- 
pected to meet the outlay, especially for a tenant 
who had in a manner forced himself upon her. 
Unless I had better grounds for preferring my 
request, the answer was certain to be in the 
negative. 

Upon this I had recourse once more to my aunt. 
I begged her to see Miss Maxted, and inform her 
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that I was not quite satisfied with the Manor 
House. It was not exactly uninhabitable, but it 
was difficult to get a good night’s rest there. Miss 
Maxted would doubtless be well aware to what I 
referred. I was not particularly alarmed, nor had 
I even been made uncomfortable. I was prepared 
to face even worse than that which I had en- 
countered at Maxted; but,-in the owner’s best 
interests, I wished to purge the house of the 
annoyance which troubled it, and if I was given 
full powers I thought I knew how. What I wanted 
was permission to have the moat drained, cleaned, 
and thoroughly examined. Would Miss Maxted 
agree to this? 

My aunt’s answer came at length. It was very 
rambling and rather hysterical. She began by 
imploring me to leave Maxted Manor without a 
moment’s delay. From that she passed on to a 
catalogue of all the horrors which had come under 
her notice during the last five-and-thirty years. 
It was only toward the end of her letter that she 
referred to the matter which I had at heart. Then 
at last she confided to me that she had seen Miss 
Maxted, who had seemed much surprised, not to 
say vexed, at what I had written. But whether 
this arose from concern at my sufferings in the 
state-chamber, or annoyance at the light way in 
which I treated the Maxted ghosts, I could not 
for the life of me make out. All I could gather 
was that Miss Maxted had somewhat grudgingly 
yielded to my request, and had instructed her 
agents to give me every assistance in draining 
the moat. 

So the moat was drained. 


The whole country 
side, not a very populous district, came to assist. 
It was not a difficult job, as the house stood at a 
higher level than the surrounding ground; and 
the water from the moat was run off into a large 


duck-pond near the gardener’s cottage. The 
work was nearly finished toward sundown, and 
the men went off, leaving the rest of the water 
still to run. The moat must have been quite 
empty by midnight. I once more occupied the 
state-chamber, which after the second night’s dis- 
turbance I had vacated, and I sat up till two in 
the morning, awaiting the usual visitation. 
affair came off as heretofore, but with one curious 
difference. The window was opened; there was 
a struggle, a shriek, and a heavy fall—but not 
into water, obviously because the water was all 
gone. This made me all the more anxious to 


The | 


inspe@t the bottom of the moat, and I was deter- 
mined to be the first to do so. Very soon after 
daylight I was moving, and, having dressed 
| myself, I hastened to the spot to explore. The 
| bottom of the moat was in a filthy condition. 
| Paved with massive blocks of granite, in which 
the process of disintegration was slow, there had 
been in all these years but a slight accumulation 
of muddy detritus or sediment; but the stone 
floor was encumbered with a thousand odds and 
ends, a heterogeneous collection of the most 
extraordinary nondescript things. Fragments of 
crockery and glass; drinking vessels, some of 
horn, and evidently centuries old; scraps of 
various metals; the carcass of a cat, recently 
drowned and not yet decomposed—these were 
what first caught my eye. There would be fine 
pickings for mud-grubbers and chiffonniers if they 
might be permitted to sift and search among 
these newly-exposed treasures. I did not pause 
to turn them over myself, but made for that 
part of the moat which lay immediately below 
the window of the state-chamber and _ peered 
down. 

What was that lying all of a heap, like a collec- 
tion of old iron at the door of a rag and bone- 
seller’s shop? A number of pieces of iron 
evidently, all oxidized and corroded, covered with 
red rust and a deposit of slimy aqueous lichen. 
Without delay I clambered down into the moat 
and began to examine them more closely. They 
were clearly pieces of old armor, breastplate, or 
cuirass, greaves, gauntlets, with a round helmet or 
morion lying a little apart from the rest. I turned 
| over everything one by one, and, to my horror, 
| discovered within a quantity of human bones, all 
| in excellent preservation, each encased still in the 
_ armor which had once been their protection against 
| mortal foes. The breast-bones were plainly dis- 
| tinguishable inside the cuirass, the thigh-bones 
| were within the greaves, the hands in the gaunt- 
| 
| 





lets; worse than all, through the open visor of 
the morion grinned the still perfect teeth of a 
| ghastly skull, 
| ‘These, then,’’ thought I, ‘‘are the mortal 
remains of some poor wretch whom revengeful or 
other passions have sent thus secretly, and probably 
| without warning, to his long account. They must 
| be taken up and buried without delay.”’ 
‘*Hulloa, master, what are you after down 
there ?’’ cried a voice at this moment, and I saw 








the old gardener above, looking at me with sus- 
picious eyes. 

‘*Come and see for yourself. 
well lend a hand. 
bones——”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t touch them with the end of my 
long rake,’’ he said, shuddering. ‘You'd best 
leave em alone, too; what call is there for you to 
meddle or mix with these things? They don’t 
concern you.’’ 

‘*T’ll go bail that when these bones are buried 
there’ll be no more haunting of the state-chamber. 
Come, don’t be an old fool. Lay hold; I’ll hand 
them up to you, one by one.”’ 

Very reluctantly, and grumbling audibly, the 
gardener received the armor and the bones they 
encased, as I gave them to him. Then I climbed 
up the stone counterscarp of the moat, and with 
his assistance removed them all to a corner of the 
garden. There I made the old man dig a deep 
hole, and we consigned them to the earth. A 
small stone was set to mark the spot, in case Miss 
Maxted or any one might wish to reopen the rude 
grave. 

‘“*There, Mr. Ducks,’’ I said with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘that’s the end of that business. The 
Manor House will be no longer worried by 
ghosts.’’ 

‘‘The ghosts never forgive, master,’’ said the 
grave-digger, gloomily. ‘‘You may think to 
muzzle ’em and put a stop on ’em here; but 
they’re like weeds. If they’re pulled out of one 
corner, they’ll spring up faster in another.’’ 

‘*T feel certain, at any rate, that they’ll leave 
the state-chamber alone.’’ 

‘* Maybe, and it’ll not be a day too soon. But 
there is a curse upon the old place, I’m afeared, 
and if you stop here, master, you’ll be troubled 
by them in some other way. Mark my words,— 
in some other, worser way.’’ 

I was right, however, as to the state-chamber. 
I slept in it that same night, and the next, and 
still a third, without encountering the slightest 
disturbance or annoyance. After this I felt justi- 
fied in writing, through my aunt, to advise Miss 
Maxted of the success of my operations. In due 
course, and through the same channel, | received 
the owner’s warmest thanks. But doubts under- 
lay every line. Miss Maxted, like her gardener, 
mistrusted the completeness of the cure. I might 
be confident that the Manor House was purged, 
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but she knew the place better, and feared that 
manifestations and visitations would crop up in 
some other shape and form. The message I 
received ended with a sentence which gave me, 
as I thought, much insight into Miss Maxted’s 
character. ‘‘ Perhaps, as I seemed an amateur in 
ghost-laying,’’ she told my aunt, “I might not 
mind exercising myself a little longer in the 
attempt to render the Manor a habitable house.” 
Miss Maxted was clearly chaffing me,—making 
game of me,—and I am not sure I was altogether 
pleased. 

But the days and nights slipped by without any 
fresh occurrence. The former I spent at my easel 
in the air; it was perfect painting weather, and I 
had already several pictures well on toward com- 
pletion. The latter I passed in the snug dining- 
room, lazily replete after Mrs. Ducks’s toothsome 
cuisine, and reading and dozing before the fire. 
I slept. now always in the state-chamber, and 
retired early to rest. One night—it was about a 
fortnight after the drainage of the moat—as usual 
I took up my candlestick soon after ten, and went 
out through the door giving into the corridor, 
which, as I have said, margined all these rooms, 
and led to the foot of the staircase. All along 
this corridor, it will be remembered, were win- 
dows opening into the central court. 

I had issued forth a little brusquely, as was my 
wont; but the moment I was through the door I 
became conscious that some one was watching my 
movements from the central court. I caught sight 
—TI was nearly positive of it—of a partially-veiled 
face at the passage window. It was but a momen- 
tary glimpse; directly my eyes rested upon it, it 
had disappeared. Yet it left a distinct impression 
on my mind. It could not be mere fancy or 
imagination. I was perfectly cool and collected, 
and I had a clear recollection of what I had seen. 
The head was enveloped in a white hood or snood, 
which was drawn across the lower features and 
concealed them, and indeed most of the face but 
the eyes. Those eyes! as they glittered bright 
and balefully in their snowy setting, I felt certain 
I had seen them before. But where ? 
+1 did not waste time in thinking. The whole 
thing might be a mere trick, and I was resolved 
not to allow myself to be easily deceived. I made 
all haste into the central court, and, candle in 
hand, made a close and searching investigation of 
the place. The light burnt without flickering in 
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the still September air, and illuminated a large | 
area around meas I moved about. But I[ could 
see nothing unusual. All was perfectly quiet. | 
There was no one in the court; no one at least of | 
earthly, ordinary mould,—for the notion that I | 
was not really and entirely alone had somehow | 
gradually taken possession of me, and it was not | 
without a quickened pulse and a slight tension of | 
the heart strings that I re-entered the passage and 
made for my own room up-stairs. As I passed | 
along I still had the feeling that something else— | 
I could hardly call it some person, for the com- | 
panionship was of the vague impalpable kind | 
which argued no bodily form or existence—was | 
near me all the time. I seemed, too, as I got to | 
the foot of the staircase, to hear a light pattering 
of feet upon the oaken floor, and the gentle closing | 
of a not very distant door. 

On reaching my bedroom I locked and bolted 
the door as usual, and setting down my lamp, | 
sought to recover my somewhat shattered self- | 
possession. ‘This was an entirely new and unex- 
pected line of attack. It was, to my mind, far | 


more weird and ghostly than the other, and I was | 


proportionately the more disturbed. That face | 
with its quaint dress; these eyes, where had I | 
seen them before? I sat thinking, thinking, with | 
my ears on the stretch for any fresh unusual dis- | 
turbing sounds, and wondering what strange events | 
the coming night would produce. But the house | 
was quiet and silent as death; so it continued till | 
long after midnight. After watching intently till | 
well on in the small hours, worn out but still 
somewhat dazed and confused, I turned into bed | 
and was soon sound asleep. 

I slept late next day, and the old gardener | 
remarked upon it, as I thought, a little pointedly. | 
Did he know more than he chose to tell? I ques- | 
tioned him closely, as I had often done before. | 
My efforts were just as fruitless. He positively 
denied that he or any one he knew of had come | 
to the house after ten that night. Why did I | 
ask? had I been disturbed? I would not tell him | 
all, but I described the quaint head-dress which | 
encircled the face I had seen, and I asked him if | 
he knew of anything like it anywhere. My eager- 
ness for information was intense. 

‘*Why, master, it’s jist that that Lady Dora | 
wears ; you’ve seen it in her picture in the great | 
banqueting-hall.’’ 


And then I understood why it was that those | 


| going up to bed the night before. 


eyes of the night previous still haunted me with 
their malevolent gaze. 

‘*Has her ladyship the character of being at 
all uneasy in her grave?’’ I next asked, in as 
flippant, off-hand atone as I could assume. ‘Is 
she supposed to walk about this house at night ?”’ 

“You don’t say you’ve seen her, master? 
Her?’’ And the old man clutched my arm con- 
vulsively, looking into my face with a mixture 
of horror and incredulity which considerably 
impressed me. 

‘‘T think so; last night about half-past ten.’’ 

‘Dear, dear, dear! I warned you not to be 
too cock-sure that you’d done with the ghosts. 
Oh, master, for the love of Heaven be Careful. 
Don’t stay in the house, don’t; or if you must, 
keep to yourself. Don’t follow her, don’t meet 
her, don’t thwart or anger her, or ”” He did 
not finish, but shambled hurriedly off, leaving 
me a prey to mixed and slightly uncomfortable 
emotions. 

The lady was much in my thoughts the re- 
mainder of the day. Would she show herself 
again at night? I did not wait to be startled; but 
as soon as the Ducks left the place, which they did 
as usual at my particular request, I patrolled the 
centre courtyard for a couple of hours, walking in 
the dark, but having a match-box handy and a 
candle-end in my pocket. But nothing appeared, 
and about eleven I went up-stairs to bed. Nor 
was I disturbed again that night. Next morning 
the first disagreeable impression was already fast 
fading away, and I began to think that my fears 
had been the father of my vision, and that I had 


| never really seen any Lady Dora, or any other 


lady, at all. 

But now came another phase of the mystery. 
Artist-like, I am devoted to flowers. Old Ducks 
humored me willingly in this, and kept my 
room well supplied. - The evening before, he had 
brought me in an unusually fine bouquet of late 
roses, which I had myself arranged in an old- 
fashioned vase and placed on a table of my 
sitting-room. These roses had been one of the 
last things I had looked at and handled before 
When I came 
down-stairs I missed the flowers. Had old Ducks 
come in and removed them? I called out for the 
old man. He was not in the kitchen, nor yet was 
his wife. Inwardly cursing him for moving the 
roses, I went ou to see where he had put them. 
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I hunted through several rooms, and discovered | tampered with. The same white figure had been 
them at last in a little boudoir adjoining the state- | introduced, with the same contempt of proportion, 
chamber. | and with the same bold, flowing handling of the 
‘¢Fussy old jackass!’’ I said to myself, as I brush. 
carried them down-stairs, ‘‘why can’t he leave | I confess that by this time my feeling was one 
things alone?’’ And I repeated the remark to him | of exasperation rather than of terror. I began to 
directly he came in. think that it was time either to unravel this last 
**T never touched the flowers,’’ he replied, in | mystery or remove myself entirely from the 
an injured, surly tone. ‘‘ This is the first time | annoyance which I endured. Only I did not like 
I’ve been to the house this morning.”’ to beat too hasty a retreat. It would savor of 
‘*Then your wife did.”’ cowardice, and I was no more a prey to this now 
‘‘She’s down with the rheumatis, and can’t | than before. I determined before I left the place 
come ovef.”’ to make another effort to get at the bottom of the 
‘¢ Who did, then ?’’ I asked, sharply. thing. Perhaps I might end this as I had already 
‘‘Ah! who knows? But you must expect to find | done the mystery of the moat. At least I would 
more things moved than that,—aye, and worse, | watch for a night or two, and try and trace back 
too,—now that she is at her pranks again, and | effects to their cause. 
trapesing up and down this house.’’ The next night, before retiring to my bedroom, 
There was truth in what the old man said. It | I first made a careful examination of the central 
seemed now as if some especially malicious spirit | court, as I generally did, and with the same nega- 
were resolved to worry and annoy me. I seldom | tive results. I then entered and looked carefully 
found things of a morning as I had left them in | through all the rooms on the ground floor ; I tried 
the sitting-room the night before. Now it was | all doors and windows in them, as well as those in 
my easel, now my painting apparatus; on another | the corridor or passage. I did the same on the 
occasion I found all the books of the library scat- | first floor. After that I entered my bedroom, set 
tered about the floor. I bore these small vexations | down the light, and went through the form of 
stoically for some time. They did not disturb me | locking the door. But I unlocked it in one and 
greatly, as throughout I was never personally vis- | the same moment, and left the door a little ajar. 
ited and annoyed. But at last, as if to goad me | Next I put on a pair of list slippers. Then I sat 
to desperation, my tormentor took to interfering | down for half an hour, to wait till my enemy was 
with my work. I was in the habit of often leaving | well established upon the theatre of her nightly 
my canvases fastened together just as J brought | operations. 
them in from nature. 1 now frequently found About midnight I crept stealthily out into the 
them undone, and hidden in out-of-the-way cor- | corridor. I carried no light, and it was pitch dark, 
ners. In some instances the color was still wet, | but by this time I knew every inch of my road. I 
| 
| 














and had been considerably smudged. Had this | reached the top of the large staircase, passed down 
been all, I might still have borne my troubles | them into the corridor on the ground floor, and so 
with patience. But when ghostly hands presumed | toward the sitting-room I always used. More than 
to use my own palette and brushes to paint upon | once I stopped and listened. The house was abso- 
my own work, I felt that it was nearly time for | lutely still and quiet. But now I was abreast of the 
me to leave Maxted Manor. Yet this actually | sitting-room, and once more I paused. It was 
happened. One night I had left a carefully-exe- | here that all the mischief had been perpetrated, 
cuted sketch of the great gateway, seen from | and this was the spot I especially desired to ob- 
within, on my easel, and next morning I found a | serve. I stood in front of the door for quite 
figure—a shadowy female figure in white—inter- | fifteen minutes, as keenly alert as a hare on its 
polated in the attitude of passing out on to the | form. But the stillness of the night was unbroken. 
bridge. The figure was not badly painted, be it | I could not detect the slightest movement inside. 
understood, but it was unnaturally large, and its | Indeed, I had all but made up my mind to enter 
introduction gave the picture a weird, uncanny | the room and finall? set all my doubts at rest, 
effect. Next day another sketch, of the exterior | when I became suddenly aware that it was really 


of the house from the lawn, had been similarly | occupied after all. I never quite understood how 
VoL. XVI.—g 
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this conclusion was borne in upon me. But I 
know that I heard footsteps within; more than 
once I detected a slight ‘‘ hem ;’’ last of all there 
was the unmistakable grating of a chair as it was 
pushed across the solid oaken floor. 

My object now was to turn the door-handle 
gently and peer, unobserved if possible, into the 
room. It was my only way of ascertaining whether 
any one, and if so, what kind of a person, was there. 
I might have been a professional burglar, I did 
the trick so cleverly. I got the door opened 
quite artistically. There was not a rattle or a 
creak ; everything seemed to play into my hands. 
Presently there was room for me to get my head 
through—and I looked in. 

What I saw was not unexpected, yet it startled 
me considerably. A tall female figure in white 
was seated at my easel, leaning over it and paint- 
ing busily. I was spell-bound for the moment, 
and could neither go back nor forward. 

How long I should have remained thus it is 
impossible to imagine. But after a few minutes, 
perhaps under that strange mesmeric influence 
which conveys to all of us the impression that we 
are being watched, the female raised her head 
suddenly and looked round. I saw the head, with 
its face half-concealed; of Lady Dora Maxted—the 
same which I had seen through the window in the 
court—the same which I knew by heart by the 
portrait in the great hall. 

She did not give me long to observe her, how- 
ever. The moment our eyes met—how well I 
remembered those great wild brown eyes !—she 
rose to her feet with a startled exclamation, and 
glided rapidly away. It was a strange but not 
unearthly shout; on the contrary, it had a dis- 
tinctly human intonation, and was not without a 
tinge of mockery and laughter. I rushed into the 
room, and gave chase. All the doors of the rooms 
en suite were open—had they been left so pur- 
posely ?—and the figure on passing through the 
first banged it behind her. This gave her the 
advantage, and increased the distance between us. 
It was the same with the next door, and the next; 
still I was close behind her, and might eventually 
have overtaken her had the race been a little 
longer. But the last door was that into the 
turret with its winding stairs. This she also 
banged behind her, and I distinctly heard the 
bolts shot in the lock, accompanied by another 
sound, that of suppressed laughter. 





She was gone. I struck a light then, tried the 
door, shook it repeatedly, but it withstood all my 
efforts. I knew that I had failed, yet I was not 
dissatisfied with my adventure. At least I had 
driven my tormentor off the field, even if she had 
left no trace behind her. 

No trace? There I was mistaken. The ghost, 
or whatever she might be, in her hurried exit had 
lost one of her shoes, and there it lay just where 
she had disappeared,—a pretty, dainty, artistically 
made high-heeled shoe. 

I took it up and examined it closely by the 
candle-light. It might have been the property of 
some supernatural personage, but it gave me a 
very distinct impression that it had just fallen 
from a human foot. There was nothing shadowy 
or unsubstantial about it; it was made of good 
honest purple kid, adorned with a fresh rosette of 
crimson ribbon, and lined within with soft pink 
silk. That I held in my hand a clue, however, to 
the mystery of Maxted Manor, I was more and 
more convinced as I turned over and inspected 
my high-heeled shoe. 

It was not till I had carried the shoe up-stairs to 
my room and had made a second inspection, that 
I discovered names and a number stamped upon 
the sole. The names were somewhat blurred, but 
I made out at length what read like Brogue and 
Brodequin, 295 New Bond street. Below, at 
some distance, were the numerals 379663. 

The names, of course, were those of the makers, 
the number that of the customer’s last. 1 surely 
might ascertain from the shoemakers whether this 
customer was a denizen of this or another world. 
Full of this idea, I walked over to Blueborough next 
morning and telegraphed to a friend in town to 
go to Bond street and inquire. If Messrs. Brogue 
and Brodequin made any difficulties, I determined 
to proceed to London myself and prosecute the 
search. This accomplished, I breakfasted at the 
hotel, and then returned to Maxted, leaving word 
at the telegraph office to send me over. any mes- 
sage that might arrive. 

My road back to the Manor House led me past 
the gardener’s cottage. As I passed, it occurred 
to me that I might perhaps extract something 
from old Ducks, and I paused in front of his door. 
As I did so, I caught sight of.a face at the window 
up-stairs,—the face of a young girl, as I thought,— 
but the moment I looked up it disappeared. Ducks 
was not in, nor was his wife seemingly. I called to 
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them both, but no one replied. I was turning to 
leave the cottage, when I heard heavy clattering 
footsteps descending the stair. I waited, and 
presently a young woman entered the kitchen 
parlor, and walked straight up to me. 

In spite of the heavy brogues which I had 


heard and now saw, I was fairly taken aback, for | 
I did not remember to have ever met a prettier | 
girl. She was tall and shapely, and had a noble, | 


a strikingly noble and handsome face, with bright 
curls rippling over a sunny brow, and large brown 
eyes full of expression. There was breeding in 
every feature. A lady surely, although so quietly, 
not to say shabbily, dressed. But the plain drab 
frock of dark homespun fitted her figure perfectly, 
and the pink ribbons in her hair and at her throat, 
if faded, were yet arranged with the taste that 
argued a cultured mind. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ I began, raising my hat. ‘I 
had no idea ai 

Then she spoke, and all poetry, all sentiment, 
vanished. 

‘*What’s your wull ?’”’ she said in the sweetest 
voice, marred by the most atrocious northern 
burr; ‘* Oi canna help ye, can oi ?”’ 

‘*T was looking for old Ducks.’’ 

**Oncle’s out ; so’s aunt. What’s your wull?’’ 

‘* How is it I have never seen you before? Do 
you always stay herewith the Ducks?’’ I felt 
rather disposed to hold her in conversation. 

‘Na; I’m only biding for a wee. Oi’m soon 
ganging whoam.’’ She stopped, and, looking me 
full in the face for a moment, said, abruptly, “ And 
you’d better be ganging too. You may’nt bide 
here.’”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps you’re right; tell your uncle 
I'll call again. I want to speak to him about 
something I picked up in the Manor House last 
night,—a shoe.”’ 

**T’ll tell him. A shoe, eh? What like? would 
it fit me?’’ she said, sticking out a foot which 
seemed enormous in a coarsely-made heavy hob- 
nailed boot. 

‘* Hardly, unless——’ 

Somehow I had my suspicions about this girl. 
Her accent did not sound quite true; I thought it 
varied. She had a ring on one finger. These 
boots were too obviously ill-fitting. What if 
they had been assumed as a disguise? As these 
thoughts passed rapidly through my brain, I kept 
my eyes on hers, struck no less by their beauty 


’ 


| 


| than by their resemblance to another pair I had 
| seen only the night before. 

| It was she who put an end to the pause by once 
more saying, ‘‘ You'd better be ganging,’’ and 
pointing with her thumb to the door. Of course, 
I could not well stay at the cottage, and I could 
not well tax her with having been a party to the 
annoyance I had endured at the Manor House— 
not, at least, without more evidence than I had 
just then. So I said good-bye civilly, and turned 
| on my heel. 

| Just outside the house I encountered the tele- 
'granh boy ona pony. He had just trotted over 
| from Blueborough with my answer. I tore open 
| the yellow envelope and read : 

‘* Have seen shoemakers; no difficulty. Three 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand six hundred 
and sixty-three, number of Miss Judith Maxted’s 

| last.’’ 

I knew it! It was the fair owner herself, who, 
| from a mischievous desire to try my courage, had 
| been haunting the house. More, it was she her- 
| self whom I had just seen in the cottage. 

I hurried back, and, without knocking, hastily 
| lifted the latch and ran in. 
| ‘*Who’s that? How dare you come in here?’’ 
_ The voice was the same, but the accent was gone, 
| and I saw my young friend trying hard to conceal 
| something which she held in her left hand. 
| ‘I beg your pardon, but I came to restore 

something to its owner,’’ and I produced the shoe. 
| “*You have its fellow there in your left hand. 
| Allow me to present you with your property, Miss 
| Maxted.”” 

She started. ‘I’m not Miss Maxted. My 
name’s Barbara Ducks. What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*T mean that I’ve found out the whole trick. 
| You have been too hard on me. Now, of course, 

I shall leave the house.” 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, ‘‘it was only a foolish 
/escapade. I am extremely grateful to you for 
|having put an end to the ghosts in the state- 
| chamber, and now I will go away myself, and you 
will be troubled no more.”’ 

To make a brief conclusion to this long tale, I 
may say at once that she did leave Maxted Manor 
that evening. I stayed on till the end of October. 
But that winter I renewed my acquaintance with 
her under pleasanter auspices in London, and the 
following summer we returned to the Manor House 

in a new relationship. 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


By CHARLOTTE ADAMS, 


HEcToR BERLI0zZ, the great French composer, 
is still but little known in America. Indeed, it is 
only since his death, in 1869, that France herself 
has accorded to him a position among the first of 
her musical geniuses. His life was passed in a 
struggle for recognition, the endeavor to revolu- 
tionize the musical systems of France and to 
introduce his robust and colossal theories of har- 
mony into her orchestral methods. The friend 
of Heinrich Heine, he bore a strong resemblance 
in character to the poet, in the bitterness and 
cynicism of his dispesition, his perpetual antag- 
onism with the world, his brooding and sneering 
contempt of his enemies. The grotesque and the 
weird, the graceful and the subtle, found in his 
music the same utterance that Heine afforded 
them in his verse. Added to this, he possessed 


a wonderful fire, brilliancy, and daring, a re- 


markable sense of color, a sweeping audacity of 
conception and execution, which find their parallels 
in the mighty brushstrokes of some of the great 
French painters of the century, such, for instance, 
as Henri Régnault. Berlioz’s genius is essentially 
French,—the genius of revolution. His life was 
one long war with circumstance, and the lesson 
to be learned from it is that of patience, courage, 
and the great final triumph of truth and art. 
Hector Berlioz was born in a small town not 
far from Lyons, in 1803. He began to compose 
in childhood. At nineteen he was sent to Paris 
to study medicine; but he felt a profound dislike 
for the profession chosen for him, and he an- 
nounced to his father his fixed intention of be- 
coming a musician, and notably a composer. This 
led to a quarrel and finally a rupture with his 
family, who withdrew all means of support from 
him. For several years he studied in Paris, suffer- 
ing every privation, and supporting himself by 
teaching the principles of his art, and singing in 
the chorus of a theatre. The first public per- 
formance of a work of his took place in 1825,— 
the rendition of a mass in the church of San 
Roch. Most of his work up to this time had been 
pronounced worthless by the leading musicians of 
Paris. His first enthusiasm was for Gluck, which 


ad 





later mingled with a passionate love of Weber 
and Beethoven. On these three great models he 
formed himself, and it is fair to suppose that the 
consequent productions of his genius, with the 
addition of his own fiery originality, would not 
meet with the approval of pseudo-classicists like 
Boieldieu and Cherubini. 

At last there came a change in his circum- 
stances. In 1828 he won the second prize for 
composition at the Conservatoire, and, two years 
later, the first prize, which gave him the privilege 
of two years’ study in Rome and a certain sum of 
money. In Rome he lived for a short time on 
terms of intimate companionship with young Men- 
delssohn, who, however, failed to recognize in 
the stormy French youth the absolute genius of 
the future, and wrote, in one of his letters to his 
mother, that Berlioz was without a spark of talent. 
These two composers, these contrasts of musical 
art, did not meet until Berlioz, in his mature 
manhood, set out on that journey through Ger- 
many which so richly compensated him for his 
early sufferings. They met in Leipsic, in the full 
flush of their triumphs. Mendelssohn was just 
stepping down from the leader’s desk, from which 
he had been directing the rehearsal of his ‘* Wal- 
purgis-Nacht,’’ when Berlioz approached and 
greeted him. At his request Mendelssohn gave 
his former comrade the baton with which he had 
been leading, and the following day the French 
composer sent him his own in return. 

One of the great mental crises of Berlioz’s life, 
which exerted a lasting influence upon his com- 
positions, was the sudden revelation to him of the 
genius of Shakspere, through the performances of 
an English dramatic company, headed by a some- 
what celebrated actress, who afterward became 
Berlioz’s wife. Previous to this, like most French- 
men, he had only known the great English poet 
through garbled and unintelligent translations. 
The influence of Shakspere gave to his talent 
the stamp of romanticism which belonged to the 
French artistic development in the first half of 
the century. The best of his early works are 
the direct musical interpretation of Shakspere’s 
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| 
themes, such as the ‘‘ Overture to King Lear,’’ 


and the symphony of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ while 
the robust form and brilliant verve of his entire 
artistic utterance owe much to the impetus given 
him by the study of Shakspere’s colossal combi- 
nations. 


Heine said of Berlioz that his music had in it | 


overwhelmed him with praise. It was at his 


| instance that Berlioz composed the famous sym- 


phony of ‘‘ Harold in Italy.’’ It grew out of a 


| desire expressed by Paganini that Berlioz should 
write something for the viola. Five years later, at 
the close of a concert given by Berlioz, at which 
‘¢ Harold’’ was played, Paganini, being unable to 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


something primeval and gigantic. He called the 
composer, as Berlioz himself tells us, ‘* a colossal 
nightingale ; a lark of eagle’s size.”’ 

One of his earliest friends and appreciators was 
Paganini. Berlioz was then still a struggling 
musician, absolutely penniless, and but just mar- 
ried to the woman whose poetic interpretation 


express his admiration by word of mouth, since 
the disease from which he afterward died pre- 
vented his speaking above a whisper, fell upon his 


| knees before Berlioz on the stage among all the 
| musicians and kissed his hand. Upon the follow- 
|ing day Berlioz received a note from the great 
| Italian zirtuoso, in which, after telling him that 


had revealed to him the mysteries of Shakspere, | ‘‘ Beethoven being dead, Berlioz alone could take 


and who was penniless, like himself. He gave a 
concert, at which Paganini was present. At its 
close the great violinist sought the composer, and 


his place,’’ he begged him to accept the sum of 
twenty thousand francs as a mark of his profound 


admiration. This generous, and more, magnani- 
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mous gift, so rarely paralleled in the intercourse 
of artists, enabled Berlioz to abandon the horrible 
drudgery of musical criticism and review-work by 
which he had been earning a scanty living, and 
devote himself entirely to composition. The 
inspiration of Shakspere and the munificence of 
Paganini produced in a short time the symphony 
of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ thought by many to be 
Berlioz’s greatest work. 

The cordiality which the musicians of other 
countries extended to Berlioz is in marked con- 
trast with the frigid and jealous reserve that had 
been shown him from the beginning of his career 
by the musicians of Paris, notably the. faction 
headed by Cherubini, who saw in him the leader 
of a musical revolution and a robust and vital 
system against which their faded harmonies could 
not stand ground. 

During his first journey through Germany he 
gave orchestral concerts, producing his own works 
and meeting everywhere with unhoped-for success. 
His genius lay exactly parallel with the Teutonic 
spirit; unlike most Frenchmen, he worshiped the 
musical gods of Germany, and his fount of in- 
spiration in Shakspere was one they had been 
taught to revere by their own great lights of 
romanticism. In every city he had the musical 
world at his feet, and in many places the king, 
the princes, and the court testified their apprecia- 
tion of his genius, as in Saxony, Prussia, and 
Hanover. 

It was not strange that Berlioz should regard 
Germany as the home of his soul. In Dresden he 
met Richard Wagner, who had just received the 
appointment of assistant leader of the orchestra to 
the King of Saxony. Wagner assisted Berlioz 
with his rehearsals, and in return received a 
meed of appreciation and friendly criticism from 


‘wet. French composer which was doubly signifi- 


cant, coming from an inhabitant of that musical 
world of Paris which had been so inhospitable to 
Wagner during his residence in the French capital, 
and remembered him only as the author of some 
articles published in a musical paper. It was at 
this time that ‘‘ Rienzi’’ and the ‘‘ Flying Dutch- 
man’’ were receiving their first representations. 
The influence of Wagner is somewhat noticeable 
in a certain philosophic and intellectual treatment 
of the themes of some of Berlioz’s later works, 
among others the ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,’’ com- 
posed during his second journey through Ger- 





many and the Austrian Empire, and produced 
upon his return to Paris in 1846. 

Berlioz’s progress through these various countries 
was a veritable triumph, paralleled only, in the 
personal honors shown him, by the career of the 
Abbé Liszt, whose friend he was. What a con- 
trast with the Jife of the poor unknown boy, who 
had eaten his scanty dinner of dry bread and 
raisins at the foot of the statue of Henri Quatre, 
on the Pont Neuf, of Paris, brooding over the 
refusal of his work, and the judgment of failure 
passed upon himself, and the mother’s curse which 
had followed him from the little town in the heart 
of France! Berlioz was, personally, of anything 
but a patient disposition, but the history of his 
life and development is surely a valuable example 
of the genius of patience. 

In the following year he went to Russia, and 
gave concerts in all the principal cities. The 
remainaer of his life was passed principally in 
Paris, composing operas and cantatas, and works 
in other forms. His domestic relations were un- 
happy. Both his marriages contained an element 
of discord. ‘The death of his only son, as old age 
crept over him, was the last drop of bitterness in 
his cup. His grand opera of the ‘‘ Trojans’’ was, 
in the popular sense, a failure. The sense of the 
inappreciation of his countrymen preyed more 
keenly upon him as he grew older. He demanded 
a great national recognition, for which the flattery 
of musical d/ettanti and amateurs could not com- 
pensate him. In the apathy of soul which seized 
upon him his thoughts turned to Germany as to 
the true fatherland of his genius. 

In his latter years he went once more to Russia, 
at the invitation of the Grand Duchess Helena, 
and the Russian court heaped honors upon his 
head. The sadness and bitter loneliness of his 
last years recall the later days of his friend Heine. 
Berlioz’s genius died a slow death, settling by 
degrees into a torpor and apathy from which no 
enthusiasm had power to arouse him. Heine’s 
body withered away under the slow disease that 
held him fast. 

Berlioz died in 1869. His funeral was attended 
by all the musicians of Paris, but it is doubtful 
whether they realized the greatness of the loss to 
French musical art or the place that Berlioz’s 
music would take in the future. He has been 
dead too short a time for the world to measure 
him properly. In approaching a colossal statue, 
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one sees only the limbs that support it. 
distance can give it full perfection. 

Berlioz stands alone in the history of music. 
The child of Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber on 
the one hand, of Shakspere and Goethe on the 
other, baptized with the blood and the fire of fifty 
years of France, he admits of no comparison 
with another mortal. 

It remains to consider the ‘‘ Damnation of 
Faust,’’ probably the most characteristic of Ber- 
lioz’s works, and the only one as yet given 
in America. Berlioz calls it a musical legend. 
During his trip through Germany the influence of 
Shakspere upon the composer’s mind gave place 
to that of Goethe. He chanced to read Goethe’s 
“Faust.’’ It struck a responsive chord in his 
soul. During his second journey through Ger- 


Only 


many he studied the local color, the various types 
of humanity introduced into the poem, and the 
scenes from which Goethe drew his inspirations. 
Perhaps, too, as he grew in maturity and conse- 
quent bitterness and disappointment, the zaive 
sublimity and primitive strength of Shakspere gave 
place to the introspective doubting and question- 


ing of Faust, the despair of mind and soul, the 
moral lassitude and recklessness, that led to his 
compact with Mephistopheles. It is noteworthy, 
as characteristic of the bent of his genius, that he 
alters the text of the poem to-suit his design of 
the eternal misery of Faust. In Goethe’s poem 
Faust is redeemed from the power of Satan. The 
hopeless bitterness of Berlioz’s tortured soul is 
here fully expressed. Never did the fatal problem 
of humanity presented in the poem receive so faith- 
ful an interpretation as at the hands of Berlioz. 
Faust might be the composer himself, and the 
progress of the legend the history of his own 
mental and moral nature. None but an accom- 
plished musician can rightly appreciate the mag- 
nificent orchestral and choral combinations of the 
work; but any powerful nature, of artistic instincts 
and asoul that can suffer and enjoy, can recognize 
the superb human significance of this musical cycle 
of pleasure and pain, of rapture and despair. 

One of the earliest numbers in the legend is the 
song and dance of the peasants in the fields, for 
chorus and orchestra,—a most charming pastoral. 
Then follows the stirring march as the soldiers file 
past, awakening the melancholy Faust from his 
meditations. This is a paraphase of a Hungarian 
national march, and one of the most inspiriting 





movements ever composed. Berlioz wrote it the 
night before leaving Vienna for Pesth, and before 
its introduction into the “‘ Faust”’ it was played in 
his concerts in Hungary with the greatest applause, 
and was demanded again and again by the enthu- 
siastic people. It introduced the noises of battle, 
cannon, musketry, trumpets, drums, the shrieks of 
the wounded, the tread of soldiery, the tramping 
of horses, the triumphal shout of victory. What 
wonder that the smouldering, revolutionary fire of 
the Hungarian people, burning with hatred of the 
Austrian, should, so near to the éritical period of 
’48, have vented itself in a frenzy of delight, and 
have hailed the French composer as a herald of 
freedom? After the concert, a poorly-dressed 
man came to him, tremulous with emotion, ‘‘ You 
are a Frenchman, a revolutionist ; you know how 
to write music for revolutions !’’ 

The song of Faust follows, and then comes the 
scene with Mephistopheles. Probably the most 
striking of the so/o portions are those assigned to 
Mephistopheles, in which it seems as though all 
Berlioz’s pent-up soul found an utterance in bitter- 
ness and scorn. His ‘‘Song of the Flea,’’ with 
its grotesque izzicato notes, illustrative of the 
movements of the insect, is one of the most sin- 
gular things ever composed. The ‘‘Song of the 
Rat,’’ sung by a student, is equally picturesque, 
with the strange, squeaking noises and hurried 
scrambling of the violins. The student’s chorus 
is a musical satire,—a burlesque on the fugue,—a 
form of composition particularly detested by Ber- 
lioz. Marguerite’s ‘‘King of Thule’’ has the 
archaic form of the popular ballad music that has 
been handed down from the Middle Ages among 
the German peasantry. 

All the scenes between Faust and Marguerite 
are of surpassing sweetness, and the character of 
Marguerite is interpreted by Berlioz as Goethe 
conceived it,—a simple village maiden of no great 
intensity or tragic quality, crushed by a weight of 
suffering and despair which she is too ignorant to 
understand; the victim of fatality, bruised to 
death in the remorseless course of Faust’s search 
for experience. It is more a philosophic than a 
dramatic characterization. 

The whole comprehension of the poem is 
remarkable in a man who was German only in 
sympathy. It is a shining example of the univer- 
sal intuition of genius. The most exquisite thing 
in the legend is the ‘‘ Dance of the Sylphs,’’ a 
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web hung with dew-drops in the moonlight. All 
the strange and lovely visions that beset Faust on 
all sides are reproduced with a supernatural beauty. 


By degrees the graceful, airy notes die out of the | 


music, the love and youth depart, the gay songs 
and choruses, the stirring ambition of the march, 


the passion and longing of Marguerite’s garden | 
disappear forever, and Faust is left alone with his | 
soul and his tempter. The music becomes stormy, | 


defiant, fierce. The approach of eternal misery, 


thing that sparkles like the finest thread of cob- | the human remorse and agony, are indicated in 


the wailing and shrieking of the instruments. All 
the wildest passions of humanity seem let loose 
/upon the world. Here occur the finest effects of 
the score. One superb climax follows another, to 
' the everlasting torment of the jima/e, and the 
| mind and ear at- last, unable to resolve the chaos 
of sound into order, call in the aid of the imagi- 
nation and interpret the musical problem before 
them as the mirror and expression of the Titanic 
tortured soul of Hector Berlioz. 
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By ANNIE M, HARPER. 


In our last article we devoted ourselves mainly | 


to the subject of art needlework as applied to em- 
broidery. 
additional suggestions on 
embroidery-work, and then 
take up crochet-work. 

The object of working 
art embroidery should be 
either to represent nature 
as accurately as may be, + 
or go at once to the for- 
malities of ecclesiastical or 
conventional work; but 
intermediate styles are not 
admissible in strictly art 
needlework. When undertaking a piece of work, 
see that you have sufficient of all shades to finish, 
or you may possibly be mortified to find that you 
cannot match any exhausted shade. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that when a batch of crewels 
has been dyed, the vats are emptied, and the next 
installment cannot be expected to correspond ex- 
exactly with another. 

One of the accomplishments which every lady 
should learn and try to excel in is the ability to 
mark well in indelible ink. Clothes of every kind, 
and particularly handkerchiefs, are constantly in 


danger of being lost; and there is no security so | 
great against their total loss as an intelligible 


mark. An embroidered wreath with the name in 
ink is very handsome, and so is one all embroid- 
ered. The stitch used in embroidery is the same 
as for any fine muslin work. After acquiring the 


FIG. 9.—PINCUSHION, CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


necessary knowledge for marking in ink, a little 
_ careful practice will enable a lady to copy any 


We shall resume the subject with some | beautiful embroidery pattern in ink, even to close 


the shading with the pen. 
Embroidered _handker- 
chiefs look very beautiful 
when the corner contain- 
; ing the name is marked in 
ink with a corresponding 
design; for instance, the 
embroidery may contain 
roses, pinks, etc., or a set 
pattern of block-work or 
scrolls. If the corner con- 
taining the name is marked 
to correspond, it makes the handkerchief very 
elegant. The name can be written in the leaf 
or in the flower. 

The drift of the feminine mind, it may be 
remarked, has of late years been inclined more 
and more to fancy needlework, as is fully demon- 
strated by the great craze for novel and unique 
designs. The demand for these is daily increas- 
ing, and art and fashion journals are taxing their 
utmost to keep up the supply. But as we have 
previously stated, we should not alone devote 
ourselves to the execution of art needlework after 
copied designs, but originate designs as well. It is 
the importance of this fact that we would impress 
| most forcibly upon our needleworkers. It is signi- 
| ficant of false taste and consequent decadence in 
any art when it becomes imitative of another, or 

even when it is merely suggestive of the forms 
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and designs only suitable for other materials and 
other manipulation. It would be well, therefore, 
if ladies would devote a little more time and 
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FIG, 11.—PATTERN (KNITTING TOP OF FIG. IO). 


attention to producing some original designs; a 
piece of work, for instance, that might be seen 
and gazed upon with pleasure in the far time to 
come. A handsome memento of the nineteenth 
century might be constructed without any diffi- 
culty, that would be esteemed with admiration 
by future generations,—a piece of carpeting, an 
embroidered curtain, a quilt, or indeed what 
not; and such a design as would vie with, if not 
excel, anything produced in the past might easily 
be obtained, specially prepared by some of the 
very clever amateur designers of the present time. 

We observe that among feminine occupations 
painting is becoming more and more fashionable, 
being introduced almost everywhere, in toilette as 
largely as in decorative work. Crests, flowers, 
and numerous devices continue to be scattered 
on ribbons, buttons, satchels, gloves, shoes, muffs, 
hoods, etc. Even the once snowy table-cloths 
receive their touches of color to blend with the 
china service. Lace, velvet, satin, kid, leather, 
coarse canvas, pottery, and glass are all mediums 
for the artistic mania. In fact, painting has been 
appropriated to items as trivial as garters. By 
reason of this craze, art needlework somewhat loses 
in favor, and its best artists think it more refined 
to display their talent by the brush than by the 
needle. The result, as easily guessed, is here, as 


FIG. 12.—FRINGE FOR FIG. 10. 


everywhere else, a superabundant supply, which 
directly lowers the price. Independent ladies and 
jacks-of all-trades may shift from one pursuit to the 





other at their own sweet will; but the bread- 
winner should surely mark out a path for herself, 
and persevere in it. Instead of. running after all 
the whims of fashion, why not, for instance, take 
up with industrial designing,—a reliable occupa- 
tion, well renumerated, and free, as yet, from 
almost any competition. 

We notice that the great feature in the embroid- 
ery line this season is the lavish use of gold thread, 
either as an outline or filling in, for both home 
and dress purposes. Singly or twofold, the 
metallic thread meanders around crewel or silk 
flowers, birds, deer, tigers, insects, etc., and fur- 
ther defines veinings, limbs, paws, and, in short, 
any point requiring relief. It is also intertwisted 
with gold silk cord, an edging very much in 
requisition for heavy hangings in twill silk, satin, 
velvet, cloth, or serge. Some of these cords are 
nearly as thick as a little finger, and agree with 
the massive character of the gold embroidery they 


FIG, 10.—HAIR-PIN CUSHION, 


adorn. The glittering thread also traces delicate 
scrolls on various knicknacks, as blotting-pads, 
satchels, stationery-boxes, bellows, table-screens, 
together with plastrons and facings for dressings. 
Lines of gold curiously lend lustre to the rustic 
chair-backs, in coarse linen, oatmeal, and sheet 
ing, with their rough crewel patterns. Gloves and 
shoes are favorite objects for gold-thread ornament ; 
in some of the latter mother-of-pearl spangles are 
intermixed. All the stylish winter shoes are now 
being prepared with somewhat of this handsome 
character. Loose gold chain-stitch and open links 
carry out many of the effective designs wrought 
on scarfs, bands, robings, cuffs,-lace, etc., and 
enhance most fittingly the Oriental hues of the 
leading dress tabrics; indeed, it is to the preva- 
lent taste for Eastern manufactures that we owe the 
vogue of bright garish tints and metallic thread. 
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It is well known that an immense deal of gold 
embroidery prevails in Eastern countries, and 


FIG, 13.—FLOWER-POT COVER. 


from this source are mostly obtained the ideas after 
which our modern designs are drawn. Eastern 
needlework is now most prominent in the embel- 
lishment of drawing-rooms, and even occasionally 
of ladies’ attire. Large straight pieces appear, in 
all their varied beauty, as double portiéres, panels, 
screens, fire-place and piano dtaperies, mantel 
valances, etc. Smaller remnants do service as 
cushion-covers and chair-backs, or are cut into 
strips to be daintily applied as borders to table- 
covers and curtains. The veriest scraps, too, 
compose interesting little doilys, dice-shaped 
patches for hand-screens, etc. 

Ladies who possess quite a collection of Oriental 
embroideries sometimes employ their imaginative 
skill in arranging them for the ornament of entire 
suits. We have seen boudoirs fitted up in this 
style; handsome cashmere shawls and loose In- 
dian drawers were cleverly turned to account for 
hangings and folding-screens, while the rich 





needlework of gauze vests and scarfs figured plen- 
tifully in the lighter trifles of the apartment, 
as, for instance, the window valance, curiously 
stretched behind the curtains, together with squares 
and rectangles placed corner-wise over lounges, 
cushions, and foot-stools. We have noticed that 
even the heavy Scinde rugs are adapted in this 
wise to furniture upholstered in plush. One large 
rug, for instance, covers the back and seat of the 
sofa, the curved borders and elbows, if any, being 
in plush, red, peacock-blue, or dark-green, ac- 
cording to the prevalent color of the Oriental 
mat. Smaller rugs are distributed on the easy- 
chairs, as well as the quaint three-cornered ones ; 
the squares for the backs being set in straight, 
and those for the seats in diamond fashion. 

The brightly-tinted work and the time-mellowed 
grounds of these open-meshed Oriental fabrics 
impart a great similarity to their appearance ; but 
the connoisseur will generally discover in each 
some characteristic which betrays its origin. Even 
the stitches form an interesting study, although as 
yet they have not tempted many imitators. These 
peculiar stitches are not at all difficult, but they 
are so cunningly altered in slope and tightness 
that the filling-in of a single flower will present a 
wonderfully-diversified aspect. Such varied fill- 
ing-in is specially noticeable in some of the leaves 
and blossoms of Persian work, the surface of which 
is covered with compact stitchery of two different 


FIG. 14.—POMPADOUR. 


kinds of sloped lines, cordonnet alternating with 
back-stitching. The former occupies three threads 
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in width and slants one thread, and the latter takes 
three threads in length. This gives a straight 
linear stitch following an oblique direction, and 


FIG. 15.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR FIG. 14. 


worked next to a wider stitch sloping in the 
reverse way. ‘The disposition of these raised and 


sunken stripes, more or less loose, imparts that | 


very changeful effect to the work which suggests 
an unfounded difficulty. 
The principal points in embroidery, it should 


decorative effect either in painting or embroidery, 
from their ‘surroundings in the open air. There- 
fore, in adapting their color to their place in in- 
door decoration, the more subdued tints and less 
| brilliant aspect should be chosen ; for the brighter 
| colors have the clear air, the sunlight, their natu- 
ral texture, and, above all, their evanescence, to 
| render them delightful. The pure color alone, 
| without these aids, transferred to needlework, 
would be glaring and gaudy. And as there is no 
raw color in nature, but an admixture of yellow in 
most of her hues, it is a great mistake to render 
her brilliancy, which ‘is chiefly owing to subtle 
_ qualities of texture, by raw and gaudy silks and 


be observed, are good design and good coloring. 
Good coloring is so essential to a piece of | 


embroidery, that, while harmonious coloring may 


atone even for faulty design, a good design will | 
certainly be spoiled by vulgar coloring. As the | 
coloring is a matter of so much importance, the | 
embroiderer cannot be too particular in consider- | 
ing it well beforehand, that all may be in har- | 


mony and keeping, not only with itself, but with 


the purpose and position for which it is intended. | 


As conventionalism in form is imposed upon us as 
a necessity, it also follows that the same necessity 
has to be observed in our imitation of nature with 
regard to color. This becomes apparent from the 
very outset. In many cases it is utterly impossible 
to give the natural coloring of a particular flower ; 
we may, perhaps, be able to get its general tone, 
but the subtle gradations which are with difficulty 
reproduced in painting are quite out of reach in 
embroidery. The difficulty in the way is to get 
silk or wool dyed the proper shades, and even 
could this be overcome, a greater one will arise: 
that of mingling the tints, with all the delicacies 
of tones and intermixture of shade that are found 
in many flowers, without producing a confused 


FIG. 16.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR FIG. 14. 


and unsatisfactory effect. 
consideration. It must be remembered how dif- 
ferent are the surroundings of flowers, as used for 


FIG, 17.—SATCHEL (EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK ). 


wools, which smite the eye without pleasing the 
sense. It being impossible, therefore, to repro- 
duce the fluctuating iridescence of natural flowers, 
it is better to take nature as a suggestive guide 
rather than asa pattern for servile copying, and 
to choose colors with regard to their general har- 





And there is another | 


| mony rather than their separate exact truth to 


| nature. 


Embroidery is a decorative work, and, there- 
| fore, must be regulated by the rules of decorative 
| treatment; and as harmony is one of the first 
| considerations, the attempt to combine a close 

imitation of nature in color with conventionalism 
in form would be a fatal error. Consistency of 
| treatment must be aimed at, and, having simpli- 
| fied the forms of nature, we must, for corresponding 
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reasons, simplify the colors also. Color is so 
much a matter of feeling, and of so subtle a nature, 


hold its place as an art of needlework, but it is 
the rich raised-work in stars or flowers, or the 
| delicate tracery of the Irish lace, which is valued. 
| Any one who can work simple crochet patterns 
| well and quickly, may readily learn to work the 
Irish lace, which is neither difficult nor tedious, 
being so much made up of mere chain-stitch. 
Crochet has the following advantages over knit 
ting. First, you see your pattern as you work it, 
and are aware with what exact intention every 
stitch is put in; secondly, with close observa- 
tion, any piece of work can be copied by looking 


| at it; thirdly, it is hardly possible to drop a stitch ; 


fourthly, much more beautiful and artistic work 


| can be produced by this method of working. 


The best practice for learning to work crochet 


well, having mastered the several stitches in 


cotton, is to buy a bone crochet-hook, and an 
ounce of double wool, and make a pair of cuffs 
in double crochet. To do this, work a chain, 
and unite it in a ring by working a plain stitch 
through the first one of the chain. When united 
the chain must be more than large enough to slip 


| over the hand by about six stitches, because it 


FIG. 19.—A COFFEE COZY, 


that only the most general rules can be safely | 
given, and even these more as guides than as laws 

to be implicitly obeyed. Shades and tones are | 
so varied and uncertain that it is impossible to | 
describe them in words; the eye must be educated | 
to appreciate them, and to learn their combina- 
tions and effects, which in the description may be 
so easily misapprehended. A master of 
color will produce harmonies where, 
with the same materials, another would 
only produce discords. 

With these plain yet suggestive hints 
on this subject, we pass to that of 
crochet-work. Some persons have 
come to the erroneous conclusion 
that crochet is out of fashion, be- 
cause the commoner sorts are no 
longer displayed as worthy of admi- 
ration, or, indeed, much esteemed. 
The reason is not because embroidery 
and point-lace work liave been intro- 
duced, but because fancy-work itself 
has received the impetus of improve- 
ment, and ladies now display real works of art as 
the product of the needle. Crochet will always 


— 


———————————— Ss 


shrinks in size in working. On this chain work 
round and round plain double crochet stitches. 
Work another pair of these cuffs in triple crochet, 
and a third pair in plain crochet. It is better to 
practice at first in wool, because beginners are apt 


| to draw up the cotton too tight, and so be unable 


to work a second row on the first one. Wool 


| requires a lighter touch, and shows immediately 


any irregularity in the stitches. We recommend 





FIG, 20.—TABORET (APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY). 


this advisedly, for, if you at once proceed to 
work from paper patterns, you will be liable to 
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acquire a mannerism in your work, and be unable | 


Premising that most of your readers are con- 


afterward to execute either round or square patterns | versant with the several stitches, we have not 
with any degree of success or of satisfaction to | deemed it necessary to explain each particular 


yourself. 


| kind of stitch in this class of art needlework, 


As directions for this kind of work are usually | preferring to offer such suggestions only as might 
given in abbreviated forms, we would furnish | prove a valuable auxiliary to those already some- 


our reader with their significations, so that they 
may more readily comprehend them. 
for chain ; p. c., plain crochet ; d. c., double cro- 











Ch. stands | 


what proficient therein. 
We offer with the present number some addi- 


‘ tional designs for needlework, both in embroidery 


FIG, 18.—KNOTTED-WORK FOR FIG. 17. 


chet; tr., triple crochet, or long stitch; dot, this 
is only worked in the centre of a chain. 
‘*five chain, dot, five chain,’’ means five chain, 
work three more chain for the dot, and one plain 
into the last stitch of the five, to make a little dot. 
Or, in other words, you must make eight chain 
and one plain, four stitches back from the needle, 
or the fifth stitch from commencement. Make 
five more chain. This is only used in the modern 
or guipure crochet, and Irish crochet lace. 


Thus, | 


and crochet, with directions in a general way for 
working them. The designs are very tasty, and 
applied to the purposes named will give to the 
worker very beautiful specimens of her handi- 
craft. 

Fig. 9 represents a pincushion, in cross-stitch 
embroidery. The cushion is of red satin, and has 
a piece of congress canvas, couleur du mode. 
Work the centre with a simple drawn-work pat- 


‘tern; outside of this make a cross-stitch border, 
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and a figure in each corner. This is done with | 
red silk, and the scalloped edging and tassels are | 
of the same color. 


stitches in the edge of the ribbon are required, 
and the thread is drawn through between the two 
stitches, which makes the point; for the next 
draw the needle through the ribbon, and by this 
obtain the long thread. For the larger points, 


_ make three stitches into the edge of the ribbon, 
| draw back the thread between the first and second, 


work another stitch between second and third, 


| then catch both threads, and work another be- 


| tween the two stitches in the second row. 


| and is scalloped and box-plaited. 


Sew 
these stripes on your cover with invisible stitches. 
The ruche at the top is of the same material, 
This ruche 
should be lined. 


Fig. 14 represents a Pompadour, used as a work 


' or chatelaine bag. Either white, black, or colored 


FIG, 2I—PAPER BASKET (EMBROIDERY AND KNOTTED: WORK ) 


Fig. 10 represents a hair-pin cushion, in fan- | 
taisie work. For the frame-work make an open 
box of card-board, cover the bottom with gray 
linen, and the sides with Burgundy red plush ; for | 
the top knit two square pieces with very thick | 
needles, and stretch them evenly over the box, 
which must first be filled with horse-hair; the 
first square (lower one) is of Burgundy red zephyr; | 
the upper one, as seen in Fig. 11, is of two shades | 
of olive-green crewel, which are knit in alternate 
rows. Fig. 12 shows the natural size of the fringe 
border, which is made by taking six threads of | 
olive-green crewel, and knotting these together with | 
four of black cotton; these four threads are then | 

| 


used, two by two, to fasten the loops. Unite two 
rows of such fringe, so that the loops meet, as in | 
Fig. to, and cast in a few loops of the red silk. | 
Finish with an old-gold ribbon with cross-stitch | 
embroidery. 

Fig. 13 represents a flower-pot cover, in fantaisie 
work. Embroider a border and ruche (like lam- 
brequin) for the top. The narrow borders are 
linen or satin bands, embroidered with cotton or 
cordonnet silk ; the bands are put on the pot slant- 
ingly, so as to cross each other; they are embroid- 
ered, and are finished in Armenian lace; two 


| 


satin may be used for this, but it must be lined 
with a thin silk of the same shade. If cut in one 
piece, the lining must be fourteen inches long 
and seven inches wide. The bag is seven long ; 
seven inches at the bottom and five inches wide 
at the top. The satin must be twenty-three inches 
long if the bag is cut in one piece, in order to 
puff it on the lining. A narrow plaiting of the 
same goods trims the top and the sides. Place a 
narrow band of embroidered velvet, one inch wide, 
between the bag and the plaiting, and also down 


FIG. 22.—KNOTTED-WORK FOR FIG. 21. 


the centre of the bag. The centre stripe holds the 
puffing in place and is fastened with fine gold or 
strong silk cord. Then sew the bag together, until 








within an inch of the top, which is kept stiff by 
means of an inserted whalebone. A double cord 
for a handle, and tassels to match, will give an 
elegant ‘finish. For the embroidery we give the 
designs shown in Figs. 15 and 16. 

Figs. 17 and 18 represent a satchel in embroidery 
and knotted-work. For the making of this satchel, a 


piece of card-board twenty-five inches high and | made in stripes by embroidering four-inch-wide 


sixteen inches wide is required. This piece is 
sloped off two inches on each side. It is then 
covered on the outside with gray linen, which 
previously has been embroidered, as shown by 
the illustration. The middle has an insertion of 
knotted-work (Macrame) underlaid with satin. 
The inside is lined with gray satinet. Between 
the outside and the ‘lining the side parts are 
inserted ; they are gathered on the top by means 
of an elastic cord. The silk bag is then added 
and furnished with a shirr, into which gray silk 
tape is run. Fig. 18 gives the knotted-work in 
full size. The embroidery may either be worked 
with shaded crewel-work or floss-silk in chain- 
stitch. The larger figures are further ornamented 
with a few fancy stitches. A narrow serpentine 
braid is used to edge the satchel. 

Fig. 19 represents a coffee cozy, in crochet cross- 
stitch and loose embroidery. 
light-gray stripes in Afghan stitch, then embroider 
each stripe with three bouquets in olive-color crewel 
and pale-blue floss-silk, while the narrow stripes 
done in flake-stitch must be dark-red (Burgundy). 
Each light stripe must be commenced with thirty 
stitches; then work forty-seven rows. In the next 
thirteen rows drop a stitch at the beginning and 
at the end of each row. In the fourteenth row 
drop three stitches, and then continue by drop- 
ping one stitch until you have no more on your 
needle. On the plain gray stripe crochet a dark- 
red border in the flake-stitch. Then crochet all 
the stripes together. Crochet two rows of single 
stitch around the cozy; in the third row the flakes 
must be made. They are separated by a single 
crochet. For the flake; wrap the thread around 
needle, skip the next stitch of the last row, and 
under that stitch in the second last row draw a 
long loop, repeat twice into the same, then wrap 
thread around the needle, and draw all the threads 
together. The next four rows are done in single 
crochet, repeating the flakes. Crochet small scallop 
around the cozy. Top centre is closed by crochet 
button with loop, on which you can hang the cozy. 
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Fig. 20 represents a taboret made out of an old 
chest or trunk, with tapestry and afp/igué work. 
These old things can be used as ottomans, and 
at the same time as receptacles for larger pieces 
of work that find no room in the sewing-basket. 


| The lid has a cushion three inches high, covered 


with appliqué work on Pekin canvas, which is 


stripes witle blue silk. It must be done so as to 
give the canvas the appearance of having the silk 
woven into it. On the striped ground work the 
appliqué, and fill the plain stripe with gay tapestry 
embroidery, which, when done in old-gold, gives 
a beautiful effect ; for the middle pieces take old- 
gold damask brocade, and for the side pieces 
plain brocade. Embroider the damask brocade 


in satin-stitch, with dark-red and pale-yellow to 


heighten the beauty. The stems of the wheat 
should be done in brown silk, and fine, dark- 
red cord mark the grains of wheat lying closely 
together. The stamens work should be in yellow 
silk, with their points in red. The lid is edged 
with a border in embroidery, the corners orna- 
mented with handsome tassels made of rich colors. 
Properly worked and arranged, this will afford a 


| very handsome and useful household article. 
Crochet four plain | 


Figs. 21 and 22 represent a paper basket, with 
a crochet of twine. Rough brown twine, colored 
floss-silk, and crewel are the materials used for 
the two lambrequins, which are fastened between 
the ring-handles of the basket. Each lambrequin 
consists of five stars, and the borders crossing each 
other. Stars and borders are crocheted with twine, 
the wrong side of the crochet being used for the 
right, and is embroidered with loose stitches in 
silk and wool. Fig. 22 shows a star of the natural 
size, and the embroidery in silk and crewel, not 
quite finished, so that the crochet pattern can be 
seen. It is commenced in the middle by a ring 
of right chains; each star is embroidered with a 
different colored silk in two shades. To unite the 
border and stars, baste them right side down on 
card-board, then sew them together, after taking 
off the card-board, which consists of scallops. In 
the lower part of the lambrequin insert the fringe 
in the scallops. The fringe consists of tassels, 
separated by two or three knotted strains, and is. 
made of twine and crewel. The basket is lined 
with dark-red satin, and the top has an embroidery 
of three twisted colored threads. Place bows of 
satin ribbon at the handles. 
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LAUNCHING A SHIP. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Nor one-half the people who witness the launch- 
ing of a vessel can tell how it is done. They hear 
a great sound of pounding and driving of wedges 
for half an hour or so, then a loud shoyt is raised, 
and the ship starts slowly at first, but, gradually 
increasing her speed, slides with a steady, stately 
motion from off the pile of timber and blocks 
where she has been standing for months; and 
where, but a moment before, the huge creature 
towered aloft, nothing remains but a dédbris of 


timber and planks, while out on the water floats | 


one of the most graceful works of man. 


When the ship is about ready to launch, her | 


immense weight rests principally upon blocks 
some eight or ten inches square on the ends, and 
perhaps some fifteen or eighteen inches in length. 


These blocks are placed directly under the keel, | 
and in order to launch the vessel it is necessary to | 


thirds the length of the vessel on either side, and 
about midway the bilge or bottom. These ways 
are simply two lengths of timber with a thick 


layer of grease between them, so that as soon as 
the ship acquires any momentum they will slip one 
along the other. To transfer the weight of the 
vessel on to these ways so that gravity—the stem 
or heaviest part of the vessel being much lower 
than the bow—will cause her to move, is the whole 





secret of launching. To do this, between the top 
_ of the ways and the vessel are driven pine wedges, 
| which, of course, raise her somewhat, and so re- 
lieve the blocks under the keel. of part of the 
weight resting upon them. - This done, workmen 
| take their places under the vessel, and with iron 
wedges cut and knock away the blocks. When 
these are removed, the entire weight of the vessel 
settles at once upon the greased ways, and the 
_ result is exactly the same as would be if a person 
should seat himself upon a sled pointing downhill 


| upon an icy slope—away she goes ! 
transfer the weight of the vessel to the ways,—two | 
long lines of heavy timber reaching about two- 


There seems to be a strange sort of fascination 
for most people in the launching of a large vessel, 
and in our ship-building ports it is not uncommon 
for a thousand persons to be present to enjoy the 
spectacle. 
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WITH pitiless rigor rules the stern Frost King, 

A fierce usurper he, who punishes 

With death, and death-like sleep, and banishment, 
The loyal subjects of sweet Summer’s reign. 

The plashing waters, that erst danced for glee, 

He fetters in an icy prison, where, 

Their laughter and their lisping all forgot, 

They lie a-cold and mute. He slays the flowers, 
Seatters the leaves in death, and all the birds 

He exiles, save wee somber-coated sprites 

Who know to chirp naught but a feeble note; 

For music loves he not, except the kind 

The tempests make, when loud they flap their wings, 
And fly abroad to do his stern behests. 


But what of the fair queen now robbed of crown? 
Think’st thou, Frost King, that thou hast slain her too, 
And wrapped her in her winding-sheet for aye, 

And carven icy immortelles to deck 

Her last repose? And think’st thou the rude chill 


F. G. 


| Of pallid snow, like marble of a tomb, 

Is evidence that she will wake no more? 

Look up! See where the sun his chariot drives 
| Along the azure fields! mark well his course! 

| See how he mounts! Higher he rides to-day, 
And later than last evening he will reach 

The western gateway o’er yon snow-capped hill. 
Each day the shadowy minions of thy realms 
That morn and eve beset his patn he’ll rout, 

| Till one sweet morn he’ll come, like Prince of old, 
| To kiss the Sleeping Beauty on her lips. 





| Then, stern usurper, will thy harsh reign cease; 
Then, conjurer, shall thy spell lose all its power ; 
The ice-bonds shall be loosed! And while thou steal’st, 
In gloom and silence, to the frozen North, 
To work thy will among its solitudes, 
Thy captive, with a face made wondrous fair, 
By fair and wondrous dreams of nearing Spring, 
Shall wake to find that her sweet dreams are true. 
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NEPTUNE’S LETTER-CARRIER. 


By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


THE balmy south wind breathed gently through 


the open windows, waving the lace curtains and | 
filling the long low parlor with the thousand per- | 


fumes of spring. The birds twittered and sang in 
the rose-bushes, the fountain danced and sparkled ; 
all nature rejoiced at its own awakening. Without, 
all was peace. 

But within, in the old Griffith homestead, there 
was not peace, but rather discord. One glance 
at Frank Leighton’s frowning countenance or at 
Olive Griffith’s determined features told that very 
plainly ; you would hardly need to listen to their 
conversation to know that there was at least a 
vigorous dispute, if not an open rupture, between 
them. 

‘¢What else can I do?’’ Olive was saying for 
the fifth or sixth time. ‘‘I promised papa that I 
would be a sister to them.”’ 

‘‘When you gave that promise, both you and 
he supposed that they had money enough to 
support them for a time; at least until they could 
make up their minds what to do for a living.’’ 

‘Yes, papa said that they probably had five or 
six thousand dollars; but now it seems they 
haven’t as many hundreds.”’ 

‘If they had any spirit, any sense of honor, 
they would never expect you to do a thing for 


them—but there, how can one expect honor in | 


any Lavergne !”’ 

Frank was bitter ; a Lavergne, an uncle of the 
two girls in question, had once defrauded him of 
every dollar he possessed, and he hated the very 
name ; he despised all who bore it. 

“‘If you were not going abroad, we might 
all live together for awhile,’’ suggested Olive. 

‘Indeed, we might not! Amy I could look on 
almost as my sister; she is very like you, and is 
your half-sister; but Hortense and Regina can 
never live under the same roof with me. 
then I must go abroad; my small salary will not 


pecuniary prospects. No, there is no way, that / 


can see, of your being my wife and still taking | 


care of them.’’ 


as if she had settled the difficulty. 
VoL. XVI.—10 


“No!’’ replied Frank, angrily. ‘* My sister 
doesn’t take boarders; and if she did, I would 
not choose “hose girls as her first boarders.”’ 

‘* As you please.”’ 

Frank, like most men, could not jump at a con- 
clusion very readily; Olive could. Like a flash 
it had revealed itself to her that if Hortense and 
Regina were boarding with Mrs. Eva Corbett, 
Frank’s widowed sister, the five or six hundred 
that she would receive from them would relieve 
him from the necessity of paying her the three 
hundred a year which he now did out of his mod- 
erate salary, would provide a home for the girls, 
and leave Olive free to join Frank. 

Leighton did not understand Olive’s proposal ; 
he was disappointed and angry because she had 
told him that she could not carry out their plans,— 


| that she could not marry him and go abroad with 


him. 

‘* If you cared very much about me, Olive, you 
would find some means of keeping your promise 
to me as well as that to your father. Those girls 
have no claim on you, your step-mother’s daugh- 
ters by a former marriage. Rent your house, give 
Hortense and Regina to understand that they 
must shift for themselves, and come with me.”’ 

Now, if Frank had made a petition of that 
instead of a command, if he had put his arm 
tenderly around her and had uttered those last 
three words in the tone of a true lover, not of a 


| stern master, the probability is that Olive would 


have explained her proposition that they should 
board with Eva, and /hat Frank would have 
approved. 

But he was angry, and she was tired and un- 
nerved; her father had been dead but three 
months, and since his death she had had a great 


| deal of care, not the least of which was the thought 
And | of the future of Hortense and Regina, when she 


| discovered that they had been allowed by their 
allow me to lose such a chance to improve my | 


indulgent mother to squander the small property 
left by their father, and when she learned that 
they knew of her promise to her father and 


| expected her to keep it to the fullest extent. 
‘* Couldn’t they board with Eva?’’ cried Olive, 


‘*What is the use of going all over it again? 
I cannot break my promise to papa,’’ answered 
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she so wearily that at any other time Frank | second marriage, Amy, now twelve years old. 


would have pitied her. 

‘¢Say rather that you will not !’’ he exclaimed. 

She made no reply. She said to herself, ‘I 
will not argue any more now; perhaps when we 
have both thought it over calmly, one of us can 
suggest some way out of our difficulty.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ continued Frank, as he sprang 
to his feet; ‘‘if you will not do this for my sake, 
if you will not consider me as well as those girls, 
your love for me cannot be very deep. I am glad 
I have found out, defore marriage, how little heart 
you have.”’ 

Olive was so amazed that she did not interrupt 
him; indeed, while he was speaking she hardly 


| She was kind to Olive, making no difference 
| between her and her own children, and was sin- 
cerely mourned at her death. Had she been the 
traditional step-mother, perhaps Olive would not 
| have felt so much bound to Hortense and Regina. 
This quarrel with Frank, though she did not 
believe it a serious one, set Olive thinking, and 
' the result of her deliberations was that though she 
_did not feel obliged to support Hortense and 
| Regina in idleness all their lives, or until they 
married, they evidently expected her to do so. 
| In justice to herself and to Frank she could not 
permit this; even Amy had no legal claim upon 


| her fortune, as it had been bequeathed to her by 


coniprehended the full force of his words, | her maternal grandfather after her mother’s death. 
‘You will not consent to give up Hortense and | She determined to talk with Hortense, the more 
Regina; I will not consent to play second fiddle | sensible of the two, and delicately hint to her that 


” 


to them or any one else. If you 

‘Why, Frank, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘*That our engagement has evidently been a | 
great mistake, and our professed love entirely one- | 
sided.”’ 

‘So it would seem,’’ answered Olive, bitterly ; | 
but to Frank’s dull ears her voice sounded only 
indifferent ; he answered : 

‘*Then you really will not marry me and go to 
France with me ?”’ 

**T cannot—not now.”’ 

In his excitement he did not understand, per 
haps hardly heard, the last two words, He replied, | 
firmly : 

‘‘ Then that ends the matter. I will never ask | 
you again. I want no half-hearted wife. Good- 
morning.”’ 

And without one more glance at her he was 
gone. | 

Olive could not believe that his anger would | 
last long; yet while it did continue she could say 
or do nothing new. 

The girls referred to, Hortense and Regina 
Lavergne, were six and five years old when their 
widowed mo.her became Mr. Griffith’s second | 
wife; their father, a Frenchman, was a visionary | 
but talented man, and by no means domestic ; his | 
daughters inh«rited his visionary disposition, but 
only in a slight degree his talents. They were 
pleasant, good-natured, and bright, and were 
almost like sisters to Olive, who was just between | 
them in age. Mrs. Griffith had died but a year | 


| 
| 
| 


, 





as she was twenty-two years old, and her sister 
but eighteen months her junior, she was quite old 


| enough to take care of herself and induce Regina 


to do the same. 

After supper that evening, as the four girls were 
sitting chatting in the soft twilight, Olive said: 

‘*T think, girls, that we may as well discuss our 
future plans now as at any other time. Do you 
agree with me?”’ 

‘* What plans?’’ asked Hortense. 

‘« Where do you intend to live ?”’ 

‘*Why, here, I suppose!’’ replied Hortense; 
and Regina, opening her big black eyes to their 


| widest extent, asked : 


‘* Where else can we go?”’ 
** You have two uncles; I thought——’”’ 
‘‘Oh, it is no-use to think of them, Olive,’’ 


| answered Hortense, earnestly. ‘‘ Uncle Gustave 


is as poor as poverty, and Uncle Louis is travel- 
ing in Europe somewhere ; besides, his wife hates 
us, and we hate her, don’t we, Regina?”’ 
‘Thoroughly! Why, are we not to live here 
together as we’ve always done ?”’ 
**You know I expect to be married’ soon,’’ 
began Olive ; but Hortense interrupted her: 
‘*And Frank Leighton don’t like us. Very 
well, we will think of something, and let you 
know our decision to-morrow. Come, Regina, 
let’s go up-stairs and talk it over; if we have got 
to go away to make room for Mr. Leighton, the 
sooner we do so the better,’’ cried Hortense. 
‘*Why not?’’ interposed clear-headed little 


before Olive’s father, and left one child by her | Amy. ‘‘ This house and its furniture are Olive’s, 
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the little money that papa left belongs to her and 
me, and everything else is hers. Why should she 
support us three ?’’ 

‘¢ There is no law compelling her to do so,”’ 
answered Hortense, coldly; ‘‘to be sure, some 
people (not the Leighton’s, however) might think 
that her promise to her father would require her 
to give us a little out of her abundance—a shelter 
over our heads, at least. Come, Regina.’’ 

And the sisters sailed out of the room before 
Olive had a chance: to say what her intentions 
might be. And indeed she hardly knew that 
herself; until after a calmer interview with Frank, 
she could not decide how much it would be best 
for her to give them, for she had never for an 
instant thought of turning them penniless out into 
the world. 

The next morning she received a parcel from 
Frank containing her letters and gifts to him, also 
a brief note, saying, that as by her own decision 
their engagement was at an end, he returned her 
letters, and presumed she would destroy or re- 
turn his. Instead of doing either, however, she 
wrote : 

‘*T have just received your note. As you say 
our engagement was canceled by my decision, I 
am sure you misunderstood me yesterday; if you 
will call this afternoon or evening, I will make 
myself a little better comprehended. We were 
both somewhat worried yesterday, and perhaps I 
was less patient than I should have been.’’ 

Addressing and stamping it, she herself dropped 
it in the post-office. 

Two days passed. Hortense had not yet an- 
nounced her decision as to the future, and no 
notice had been taken by Frank of Olive’s note ; 
when twenty-four hours had thus passed, Olive 
did not know what to think. 

‘* Olive, I’ve heard such a queer piece of news,” 
cried Hortense, as she came in from a walk the 
second day. 

‘* What is it ?’’ asked Olive, listlessly. 

‘‘That Frank Leighton is engaged to Bertha 
Merrill! I think you might have told ws that you 
had broken with Frank.”’ 

‘*T didn’t care to discuss the matter,’’ answered 
Olive, truthfully, yet evasively. ‘‘ Who told you?’’ 

‘* His sister Eva. She is very angry; she and 
Bertha never were friends, and she says when 
Frank came and told her that you and he were 
‘out’ she cried like a baby. She says, ‘Tell Olive 


I know it was every bit Frank’s fault ;’ she seemed 
to feel real bad.’’ . 

That evening Olive returned Frank’s letters 
and gifts. 

Nothing more was said about the necessity for 
Hortense and Regina to leave her, and before the 
summer was over, both the girls were engaged to 
be married, so there was no necessity for them to 
speak again of earning their living. 

In the meantime Leighton went abroad, but 
not as Benedict; Bertha Merrill had no notion of 
abridging her ¢rousseau, and Frank exhibited no 
lover-like anxiety for her todo so. His engage- 
ment to Miss Merrill, a ‘‘ young’’ lady who had 
| been ‘‘ out’’ so long that she had some reason to 
fear that she must dress St. Catherine’s hair, was 
| as much of a surprise to him as to his sister and 

Olive. He called upon Bertha the evening after 
his quarrel with Olive, and feeling in a reckless, 
| nervous mood, had talked all manner of nonsense; 
| he was not accustomed to indulge in idle badinage, 
| and perhaps Bertha thought he was in earnest 
| when he said that she was the only woman he 
ever loved ; perhaps she considered herself justified 
in dropping her eyes and faltering out that his 
words had made her so happy; perhaps she was 
| not trying to pin him to her when she exclaimed 
|to her mother (who entered the room at that 
| important crisis), ‘<Oh, mamma, kiss me, and 
| don’t say no to Frank !”’ 
| It was an awkward predicament for poor Frank. 
| Mrs. Merrill was perfectly sincere (whatever 
| Bertha had been) in pouring out her happiness, 
pouring it out so volubly that Frank had no 
chance to explain. But what could he say or do? 
The Merrills were not people who could be in- 
sulted with impunity, and it would have been 
nothing less than an insult if Frank had said, ‘I 
was in jest when I said I loved her.’’ Such jests 
were not customary. 

So the summer waned. Olive held her peace 
| and grieved in secret, mourning not Frank’s 
defection only, but the loss of her ideal, for the 
man to whom she had given her heart was, she 
believed, too true and too devoted to change so 
| suddenly. For Bertha, wearing her honors grace- 
fully, took good care to let no one suspect, what 
she well knew, that Frank Leighton did not care 
any more for her than for twenty other girls of 
his acquaintance. 

But Bertha Merrill was doomed to die unwed. 
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Early in the autumn she had a severe attack of 
brain-fever, from which her body recovered, but 
her mind relapsed into hopeless idiocy. Her 
parents wrote to Frank and begged him to hasten 
home, as the physicians united in saying that the 
only hope they had of restoring any semblance of 
reason was in his presence; if her lover’s touch, 
her lover’s voice, failed to rouse her dormant brain, 
then it was indeed a hopeless case. So in October 
he sailed for home ; the fact that he cared nothing 
for Bertha did not retard his return, perhaps it 
facilitated it, for, having no love to give her, he 
felt that he owed her double service. 

The second day out from Liverpool a stranger 
accosted him as he was quietly smoking his post- 
prandial cigar in the room devoted to burning 
incense to the goddess Nicotina: 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ I heard some one 
address you as Mr. Leighton. May I ask how you 
spell it?’’ 

Surprised, Frank informed him. 

‘* And your Christian name is—— ?’’ 

His interlocutor’s tone robbed his words of all 
rude inquisitiveness ; he answered : 

‘* Frank Page.” 

‘*Yes; Frank P.’ Leighton, of No. 754 King 
street, New Hope.’’ 

‘* Pray how did you know that ?’’ 

The stranger opened a letter-case, and handed 
to Frank an unopened letter. 

‘* This is for you, I think ?’’ 

Frank looked at him in amazement. 

‘* Are you Neptune’s letter-carrier ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ For this occasion only. I don’t wonder that 
your are surprised, so I will explain how I came 
by it. I have been in Russia and Sweden ever 
since last June, and my letters have sometimes 
had a hard time finding me. A few days ago, a 
week maybe, quite a number were sent me from 
Moscow ; one of them, from a friend in New 
Hope, seemed uncommonly thick. I started to 
open it, and discovered that it was two instead of 
one. My friend had sealed her letter with extra 
care—and mucilage—and your letter had fallen 
on it, face down, while the mucilage was still soft ; 
the two letters had thus become stuck together, 
and got into the foreign mail-bag as one, traveled 
half over Europe as one, and at last were separated 
by me. I trust this delay will not prove of any 
serious consequence to you. I could not help 
seeing that it was from a lady.”’ 





It was Olive’s letter, which now reached Frank 
for the first time after so long a journey. 

As he read it he cursed his own folly in having 
been so ready to judge Olive harshly. What 
could he do now? Nothing. He was pledged 
to Bertha, and was now on his way home to try 
his best to restore her to life. If he succeeded, 
as Mrs. Merrill seemed convinced he would, he 
would be more than ever bound to keep his word, 
for who could say what might be the result if he 
turned from her? And if she remained imbecile, 
how long would it be before he would feel justified 
in considering himself free to again woo Olive? 
Could he hope that Olive still loved him, and 
would ever be ready to listen to his apologies 
and explanations? These and a hundred similar 
questions harassed him during the voyage. 

At last he was in New York. At last he entered 
the cars for New Hope, and there sat Olive Grif- 
fith! Half her seat was empty, and he requested 
permission to sit beside her. He fancied that she 
changed color when she recognized him, but the 
station was dark and the car darker. After a 
few commonplace remarks on both sides, Frank 
suddenly said : 

‘*Olive, did you ever wonder why I did not 
reply to your last note? why I did not visit you 
that evening ?”’ 

**T so soon heard of your betrothal to poor 
Bertha, that I had little opportunity to wonder at 
anything else,’’ replied Olive, trying to make her 
words sound indifferent, but an unintentional 
emphasis on the last word gave Frank courage. 

‘‘T am not surprised that you wondered at 
that,’’ began he; -but she interrupted him: 

‘*I did not say that I wondered at it. Why 
should I have done so? I trust that your return 
will prove beneficial to her.”’ 

No reply. She continued, for silence now was 
too suggestive : 

‘*Eva is anxiously expecting you ; I saw her at 
the wedding last week.’’ 

‘* Wedding? Whose wedding ?’’ 

‘* A double one, that of Hortense and Regina.” 

‘*We needn’t have quarreled over their future, 
need we?’’ said Frank, sadly. 

Again no reply. This time it was Frank to 
bridge the silence : 

‘*Olive, that note of yours went to Mos- 
cow before it reached me; had I received it 
sooner ia 
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“ How came it to go to Moscow ?”’ asked Olive, 
hastily. 

So Frank related its wanderings, and added: 

‘‘What a miserable fool I was? Can you for- 
give me? Can you a4 

‘Forgive? Oh,.yes; but remember, you are 
Bertha Merrill’s francé.”’ 

‘¢T will tell her all, Olive ; I know she will free 
me. Then may I come to you?’’ Frank queried 
anxiously. 

‘¢ Tt may be years before she will be sane enough 
to release you willingly and with safety to herself. 
Meantime you are bound in honor to think of no 
other woman.”’ 

‘* Must I marry a woman I do not love? Must 
I make myself wretched and—yes, I can see it 
in your face, Olive, you do love me still! I 
cannot wreck the happiness of you and me both, 





for the sake of trying to make Bertha happy! I 
will not! I will tell her-——’”’ 

‘*Nothing! You will say nothing to her, if 
you are the honest man I think you, until you are 
sure her mind is restored. Put off your marriage, 
if you wish——”’ 

‘¢ Jf I wish !’’ echoed Frank. 

‘* New Hope!’’ shouted the conductor, and the 
train paused at the station. 

As Frank stepped from the car, Mr. Merrill’s 
book-keeper hastened to him, saying: 

‘*Are you come at last! This way, I have a 
carriage here.’’ 

‘* How is Bertha?’’ asked Olive. 

The young man hesitated. 

“How is she? She cannot be worse?” reiterated 
Olive. 

‘*No; she died an hour ago.”’ 





FONTAINEBLEAU. 


By A. L. 


Amonc the royal palaces of England and France | 
I found none more interesting than Fontaine- 


bleau. History has made us familiar with the 
many romantic and tragic scenes enacted within 
its walls, and fiction, with its fascinating mingling 
of truth and falsehood, has thrown its glamour 
around it; but that which gives it its greatest 
charm is the fact that modern improvements have 
been excluded from many of its chambers and 
not allowed to sweep away with ruthless hands the 
souvenirs of those who loved, laughed, suffered, or 
reveled beneath its roof. 

After a delightful deiner a la fourchette at one 
of the cafés in the Palais Royal, we hurried to the 
railway station, but arrived only in time to see 
our train slowly moving off from the platform, 
leaving us to meditate, for an hour or more, upon 
our indiscretion in lingering at table, before the 
next train bore us swiftly away from Paris toward 
the small town of Fontainebleau. At the end of 
two hours we gladly exchanged the dusty car for 
an omnibus, which conveyed us up a pretty shaded 
street to the chateau. 


a large, stone-paved courtyard and beheld the 


/on Sévres porcelain. 


BASSETT. 


with a steep roof adorned with windows, and has 
a broad flight of stone steps leading up to the 
main entrance. No statues claimed our notice 
and made us linger in the courtyard as at Ver- 
sailles, and we entered the chateau with a feeling 
of disappointment, expecting to find the interior 
as modestly unpretending as the outer walls. We 
had only to cross the threshold and look up, to 
discover how glorious a medizval palace could be 
even in the comparatively primitive days of Fran- 
cis I. and Henry IV. Gilding in richest profusion 


| beamed dazzlingly down upon us, and exquisitely 


frescoed faces laughed on the lofty ceilings at our 
republican ignorance and simplicity. 

The first apartment which the guide showed us 
was about fifty feet long, with its walls entirely 
covered with most beautiful miniature paintings 
Hours might have been 
spent in studying these fefife but enchanting 
creations of art, delicately copied by the fairy 
fingers of the wondrous fire-spirit that dwells in 
the furnaces of Sévres; but we were hurried 


_ through this fascinating room with such provoking 
Passing through an arched gateway, we entered | 


impatience, that memory had only time to pho- 
tograph mentally a few of the historical scenes 


grand palace. It is built of glaring red brick, | presented to our view. One of these was a picture 
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of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. The 
‘¢grand monarch,’’ who obeyed none of his own 
laws, is bending over the back of a chair, in which 
sits his last love, with an expression of eager de- 
votion worthy of a youth of twenty-one, while 
Madame de Maintenon has her eyes cast down 
with a well-affected appearance of shrinking mod- 
esty. This jesuitical- actress has seen many fair 
women play her part and retire from the palace 
stage scorned and humiliated; she knows how 
they moved their pieces on that checker-board of 
life and lost the game by the enemy capturing 
their king, so she gains her point by feigning a 
retreat; she guiles her adversary to the battle- 
ground her wisdom has chosen, and there con- 
quers. The painter has been lavish in- his gifts 
of grace and beauty to both the royal lover and 
his mistress ; he, in his powdered wig and splendid 
dress richly adorned with lace, appears both 


youthful and handsome, and she is ‘* passing fair’’ |. 


with her soft smooth brown hair, and dark eyes 
fringed by long dark lashes. 

A second picture I may mention, for it, like 
many others, was wonderful from the number of 
perfect figures depicted upon a piece of porcelain 
not more than twelve inches square. 


soon after the birth of Louis XIII. The queen 
lies beneath the silken canopy of her couch, sup- 
ported by pillows, gazing with proud affection 
upon the tiny infant that Henry IV. holds aloft to 
be admired by a crowd of gaily-dressed courtiers ; 
they are evidently shouting their welcome to the 
heir who has come to establish his father more 
firmly on his blood-stained throne. 

From this gallery of ‘‘ fine china,’’ as it might 
be called, we passed to another filled with oil- 
paintings of French victories on land and sea. 
Many of these were worthy of mention; but de- 
scriptions of pictures give only a poor idea of them 
and rarely interest the reader, though charming 
to the art-loving sight-seer, so I venture to name 
but one, and that one because it gave us Americans 
a hearty laugh at the expense of our French allies. 
It was the ‘‘final order for the attack at York- 
town.’’ On the homely porch of an old house 
(which does very well for the Nelson homestead) 
stands a group of officers, looking eager and ex- 
cited ; some with eyes fixed upon the troops in 
the distance already in motion, some listening 
attentively to the orders being given. The most 


It gave us | 
a glimpse of the bed-chamber of Marie de Medici. | 





conspicuous person in this- national memorial of 
victorious France is General Rochambeau, a fine- 
looking fellow indeed, for whom the artist’s ad- 
miration was so great that he slightly confused 
the historical records of that fortunate day, and 
in his enthusiasm makes it appear as if General 
Rochambeau was giving instead of receiving the 
order for the final attack upon the British. 
General Washington stands modestly on one side 
of the apparent commander-in-chief. 

Henry IV. is seen here as frequently, and in as 
many different garbs, as Louis XIV. at Versailles. 
In one comparatively small room, called for him 
le salle de Henri le Grand, we found a fine eques- 
trian statue of him and also a full-length portrait. 
Wherever his intelligent face meets the eye, it 
bears the same striking individuality,—that charac- 
teristic which, combined with boldness and di- 
plomacy, won for him the title of Great. 

The library is large and beautifully symmetrical. 
At one end of the room is an exquisite painting of 
Joan of Arc taking her vow at the wayside shrine 
of the Virgin; at the other end another picture, 
equally beautiful, representing Diana of Poictiers 
pleading for her father. 

Two immense globes, once the property of 
Napoleon I , stood near the door, one of which I 
thoughtlessly turned in passing, and then laughed 
outright at the furious anger of our guide. He 
stamped his foot and gesticulated in the wildest 
manner, while he poured forth a volley of reproofs 
and exhortations for the future about one-tenth of 
which I comprehended. I believe all Americans 
have an insane desire to touch the relics they see; 
it is surely a bad habit, and one that deserves 
censure, ; 

We next visited a magnificent suite of apart- 
ments fitted up by Louis XIII. Here no modern 
upholsterer has ever been allowed to enter and 
disturb the silent, mournful souvenirs of those 
who calmly slept, or tossed and moaned, beneath 
the faded silken canopies that hang in heavy folds 
above the ponderous beds, just as they hung cen- 
turies ago, when they were nightly drawn aside 
by hands that have long since mingled with the 
dust. 

The first chamber we entered was carpeted with 
Gobelin tapestry, and the same famous material 
draped the walls and covered the antique furni- 
ture. Its bright colors have long since vanished 
| in the sunshine which crept in years ago through 
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the old windows, and now only a dead-leaf brown 
relieves the yellowish white ground of the canvas. 
An immense bedstead with high posts stands con- 
spicuously forth, occupying a goodly portion of 
the floor; heavy gold-embroidered crimson velvet 
curtains shroud the royal couch, which is covered 
with a velvet-spread to correspond with the cur- 
tains. 
limbs after an exhausting hour with ‘* Madame 
Etiquette,’ who could not permit a queen even 
to assist in dressing or disrobing herself. Here 





} 


Here Marie Antoinette laid her weary | 


furnished waiting-room, which was used by the 
cardinals. The windows to these apartments were 
all curtained with heavy white silk, bordered with 
crimson, blue, and gold-embroidered bands. These 
must be comparatively modern; for all the state 
apartments are similarly draped, and the silk looks 
quite white and fresh still. 

Wandering on thtough innumerable halls and 


| galleries, we paused a moment to look at the 


Josephine tried in the still’hours of darkness to. 


resign herself to her fate, and tearfully gazed upon 
the magnificence around her which would speedily 
welcome the heartless, frivolous Maria Louisa, and 


fully in the early days of their reign. 
In the closet opening into this room is shown 


small round mahogany table on which Napoleon 
I. (with a mental reservation) signed his abdica- 
tion. The guide lifted the top, and showed us 


_ the silver plate beneath commemorating the event. 


The emperor’s salle de spectacle quite dazzled us 


| with its brilliant coloring. Gold-colored satin, 
here Marie Amélie and Eugénie slumbered peace- | 


the marble bath of Marie Antoinette, in which she | 
laved the fair throat then so unconscious of its 


cruel destiny ; also her golden ewer and Sévres 
basin. The shape of the first is anything but 


with a handle attached. 


thickly wadded with cotton, made a soft-cush- 
ioned covering for walls and furniture ; the effect 
is striking, but not gaudy, and it is without excep- 
tion the most elegantly decorated theatre I ever 
saw. We entered the gallery, in which are the 
seats for the emperor and his court, and looked 


| down upon the stage and the pit, which is appro- 
graceful; it looks like an inverted flower-pot | 


One just like it occu- | 


pied an humble position on the washstand in my | 


chamber at the Hotel du Sonore, only mine was 
made of plebeian tin. The basin was immense, 


and was covered with delicateiy-colored flowers. | 
Quaint cabinets, elaborately carved and filled with 


drawers, here supplied the place of the bureau in 
our luxurious modern homes. 


priated to such guests as may be honored with an 
invitation to witness the play. The stage was 
destitute of scenery or furniture, and gave us no 
idea of the possible effect of a tragedy or comedy 
acted there. 

A person’s character is often betrayed by the 
inanimate objects surrounding her. ‘The arrange- 


ment of flower-vases, the unconscious position of 


The second apartment of this suite, next Marie | 
Antoinette’s ante-chamber, is gorgeously deco- 


rated, and rivals in elegance the royal sa/ons. 
was occupied, we were told, by Pius VII. from 
June 19, 1812, until January 24, 1814, when he 


pelled to agree through his cardinal. The old 
bed with its embroidered silk canopy and coverlet 


me, to have accommodated comfortably all three 
of the rival claimants to the Papal throne, who, 
a few centuries before, distracted the Christian 
world by fighting for the ‘‘ triple crown.’’ Gobe- 


gilded furniture, heavy and cumbrous as it was, 
would have made an antiquarian wild with delight. 


It | 


chairs and tables, the open work-basket or desk, 
all tell their voiceless story of care or neglect, of 
neatness or slovenliness. Every one has felt the 
truth of this, and it is this which makes us gaze 
with interest upon the special sanctum of any 


| great man or woman; but J never was more 
was the prisoner-guest of Napoleon I., who, during | 
this period of splendid but real imprisonment, | 
forced the pope to ratify himself the celebrated | 
concordat, to which he had before been com- | 


impressed with the correctness of the idea than 
when I stood in the bed-chamber of Madame de 
Maintenon. Remote as it is from the grand state 
apartments, one seems suddenly transported to 


| the retreat of some wealthy devotee, who, though 
| forced to be in the world, sought to prove herself 
was immense, quite large enough, it seemed to | 


not of it. Very diminutive is the room the puri- 
tanical widow Scarron called her,own. A plain, 
narrow bedstead stands uncurtained against the 


_ wall, by the side of which are three carpeted steps, 
| on which her bare feet trod nightly when, weary 
lin tapestry covered this floor also, and the rich | 


with the scheming, the strategy, the masquerade 
of the day, she sought rest and refreshment in 
sleep. She needed repose, poor woman ! in order 


Opening into the pope’s sanctum is a handsomely | to prepare her for the fast-coming acts of the 
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tragedy in which she, as the ‘‘ power behind the | 


throne,’’ was to make laws to gratify her Jesuit 
prompters. The: small space between the walls 
afforded standing-room for but little furniture ; 
this, though of rich material, was sombre in 
coloring,—gilding and brilliant hues were ban- 
ished from her presence. Her ‘‘closet,’’ or dres 
ing-room, was but a niche in the old palace walls. 
In the days of farthingales one must have mounted 
upon the washstand in order to turn around with- 
out crushing the delicate pearl fringe that at that 
time adorned many a court-train. The marble 
bath was without ornament, and the ewer and 
basin were in concert with the pervading sim- 
plicity of each costly article of her toilet. Her 


spirit seemed hovering around us, mutely striving | 


to persuade us that circumstances, not strategy, 
duty, not inclination, had placed her an unwilling, 
veiled queen in the royal palace of France, with 


no alternative left her but to make the best of her | 


position and use it for the good of the nation and 
the benefit of the Church. 


Weary with our walk through miles of those | 


long corridors and magnificent galleries and state 


apartments, we were glad to sit down at last | 


beneath the shadow of the grand old trees and 
rest our tired limbs, our aching eyes, and exhausted | 
minds, which had vainly striven to store away a 
treasure of precious memories beyond the power 
of any human being to dispose of in the most 
capacious brain. 


The grounds around Fontainebleau cannot com- 
pare with the landscape-gardens of Versailles; 
but the broad walks are very lovely, overshadowed 
as they are by trees whose trunks tower like 
gigantic columns on either side of you, while 
their branches, artistically cut, form arches of 
emerald above your head. Aon artificial lake rip- 
ples close to your feet as you wander through ‘the 
winding paths, with pretty water-fowl floating on 
the placid, cloud-reflecting surface of the pond; 
| some idly drifting about, looking complacently at 
their graceful shadows in the liquid mirror, while 
others were hurrying towards the tiny green island 
in the centre of the lake, which is crowned by a 
picturesque rustic temple, where they seemed to 
find food. 

Seated beneath the whispering branches of the 
trees, with the forét de Bicore (which covers sixty- 
four square miles), stretching far off in the dis- 
tance, carpeted with wild-flowers, from which is 
| extracted a delicious perfume, one would dream 
for hours of this haunted chateau and the scenes 
enacted within its walls,—scenes of feasting, of 
revelry, and of blood,—for it was here that the 
strange, stern Queen Christina, of Sweden, had 
her equerry, Count Monaldeschi, executed in 1654; 
but ‘‘time and tide’’ and railway trains wait 
for nobody, and after reviving our exhausted en- 
ergies by some dinner at the chateau hotel, we 
bade adieu to Fontainebleau and its empty, voice- 
| less palace, and turned our faces again toward Paris, 
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By JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


“T Love thee!” These words of endearment my heart 
Forever is softly and fondly repeating 
In days, slow and gloomy, that keep us apart; 
In hours that unite us, so happy and fleeting. 
Oh, darling, I know that thy faith is as bright, 
Thy love is as true as the heaven above thee; 
And, therefore, I say, with the fullest delight, 
With trust that is earnest and perfect, “I love thee!’ 


“1 love thee!” 
When first thy mild looks rested tenderly on me; 

That sweet soul-expression I ne’er can forget, 
Revealing the beautiful spirit that won me. 


So knew I the moment we met, 


There never has been, since that happiest hour 
When but thy dear glances I needed to prove thee, 
A moment I could not have sworn, with the power 
Of all my full heart, before heaven, “I love thee!” 


“T love thee!” Though fortune be gloomy as night, 
With faith in thy faith I can never be cheerless ; 
| Thy love to my life is a ceaseless delight, 
O’er all other pleasures unconquered and peerless. 
Best, dearest! Oh, would I had words that were rife 
With light and with warmth from the heaven above thee, 
To tell to thy true heart, thou life of my life, 
| My joy and my darling, how wholly I love thee! 
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By LovuisE SEYMOouR HouGHTON. 


TAKING it for granted that Jack built it with a 
view to matrimony, and in the expectation that 
Jill would come to his aid in the matter of fur- 
nishing, the point is to give Jill a few hints 
which may be of use to her in the task. As a 
matter of course, Jill is a little artistic; or, if she 
dare not call herself quite that, yet she fain would 
be so; and Jack, too, though with ideas of the 
crudest, has yet a real lgnging after the beautiful, 
and a determination to seek after it, as far as may 
be, in the sweet, new, untried life. 

The matter of first importance, then, in the out- 
set, will be for them both to take courage from 
the consideration that their delight in pretty 
things, and in the art-work to which it naturally 
tends, is not, as some people rather scoffingly 
affirm, the result of an art. ‘‘ craze,’’—which will 
pass away like any other craze,—a mere transitory 
fashion. Far from this, it is the result of long 
years of steady upward progress among the few, 
and of honest work and study. The early years 
of our history were too much crowded with other 
and sterner needs, to spare much time for minis- 
tering to one part of our nature which, neverthe- 
less, has all the time cried out for nourishment, 
and in the later years has made itself heard by 
some who had the time to listen. Their long, 
patient efforts to meet this want, which they felt 
in themselves, and which they knew was crying 
out dumbly in their fellows, have at length been 
rewarded by the revival of those dying instincts 
which now, full-fed and strengthened, will not 
again be put down. 

Therefore, let both Jack and Jill take courage 
in their work, knowing that they are obeying 
no idle whim of fashion, which a few years hence 
will issue a contradictory command, but that they 
dre laying the corner-stone of a better and more 
enduring edifice than their house; namely, a home 
which shall be a thing of beauty to them, and an 
influence for good to all who may come within its 
sphere. 

This, of course, only as far as they work in- 
telligently and in accordance with the dictates of 
real taste. Mistakes they will make in abundance, 








but in these they will at least have the consolation 
of not being singular. It is indeed laughable, 
but for the pity of it, to see the horrors daily 
perpetrated under the name of household art ; and 
although they are really the outgrowth of a move- 
ment in the right direction, yet we cannot be 
surprised to learn that in London an anti-zsthetic 
society has been formed (by husbands and fathers, 
presumably) with the object of putting down the 
sham and affectation of higher culture, and sup- 
pressing the esthetic ‘‘slang’’ which does so 
much duty by way of conversation just now. 

It is comforting to reflect that wherever there 
is a sham there must have been first the real thing, 
and to know that shams are in their nature frail 
and perishable, while the real lasts on. The 
principle of ‘‘ survival of the fittest’? holds good 
in the department of household taste, at least ; 
and wherever we find an idea which has held its 
own, even for a few years, to that idea we may 
hold fast in pretty assured hope that we have 
found something really of value. 

But we are wandering away from the considera- 
tion of the house that Jack built. We may be 
sure that Jill has seen to it that it is not a very 
small house. Jack may, perhaps, have urged that 
a tiny little house would be the more snug and 
cozy, and could be fitted up all the more com- 
pletely. But Jill will have remembered that too 
small a house leads to removal, and to the con- 
sequent destruction of all the pretty household 
goods; and when the lares take their flight, who 
can imagine the direful result? » No; the house 
which Jack builds will be amply large, even 
though its size necessitates rather sparing furnish- 
ing at first. 

That indeed will be found to be one of the 
prime advantages of a house somewhat larger than 
they require. The furnishing need not be done 
all at once. With all the help which will come 
from artistic friends and esthetic upholsterers, 
and better still, with all the really sensible notions 
which both Jack and Jill have discussed over and 
over again, they will constantly find themselves 
repenting of something. Better thoughts will 
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come to them; their artistic taste will be edu- 
cated by whatever pretty and fitting things they 
will have gathered about them; their very mis- 
takes will teach them, and they will know better 
what they really want. 
daily delight of making the new house more 
and more complete. Every one remembers how 
precious used to be the doll or the skates or the 
story-book for which one had been longing for 
ages before the birthday which brought it; how 
much more precious than the unlooked-for gift 
which seemed to have been sprung upon one quite 
unhoped for. So Jill will find that the loveliest 
thing in all her house will be that picture or. 
hanging or rug that she had really needed for 
ever so long, for which, perhaps, she had privately 
been making up a little purse before that delicious 
day when Jack took her out to choose her own 
‘** Christmas.’’ No danger of mistakes then! She 
had had weeks and months to consider, and knew 
exactly what was pretty and tasteful, and she knew, 
too, the very shop where the best and most artistic 
thing of the kind was to be bought for the smallest 
cost ; for had not ‘‘ looking’’ been the secret relish 
of her walks for six months or more? 

There is one great advantage in living in the 
very house that Jack built, and whic. is sure to be 
the house for years,—an advantage quite beyond 
the pleasure of possession. It will be well worth 
while to make it pretty outside. I do not mean 
architecturally just now, nor by any of those 
devices of paint and other decorations which fall 
rather within Jack’s province,—after due consulta- 
tion with Jill, of course,—but by things in her 
own particular department. She will find it quite 
worth while to set out some of those climbing- 
plants of which we have now so many beautiful 
varieties, and which are themselves the best and 
most permanent ef decorations. Though they be 
long in growing, she can afford to wait’ and to 


Best of all will be the | 


take the yearly comfort of their development, and | 


meantime she will have her window-boxes. It is 
good to see this fashion so steadily gaining ground, 
although, except perhaps in the windows of some 
of the best restaurants, we are still far behind the 
French and Germans in the matter of window- 
flowers. One has no idea, until one makes the 
experiment, how our ugly house-fronts can be 
transfigured by this use of flowers and foliage- 
plants; but, the experiment once made, it will be 
found to be one of the most permanent of house- 





hold delights,—a succession of sweet surprises, — 
by which in time the whole home will become 
transfigured. 

While the vines and plants are growing, Jill 
will go on with her furnishing, in which we are 
all permitted to be accessory before the fact. And 
at the very outset we find ourselves confronted 
with a principle which is a recognized canon of 
household taste. ‘*Get a definite idea of the 
general effect you wish to produce before decid- 
ing upon particulars ;’’ the harmony of the whole 
is a cardinal point in house decoration. ‘But I 
have not a definite idea,’’ interrupts Jill, just 
here, ‘‘and I don’t exactly know what you mean 
by such a thing.’’ Perhaps not; though, no doubt, 
her ideas are more definite than she supposes. 
We all have an inkling of those delicious day- 
dreams which have come to her by way of the 
needle which helped to fashion her /frousseau. 
No doubt she has succeeded in conveying to Jack 
a pretty clear notion of the fair dream-realm which 
he is to share with her, and no doubt, too, those 
wild, impossible ideas of his, ‘‘so like a man,”’ 
over which she has laughed a dozen times, have 
yet been incorporated into her home-pictures, and 
have gone some little way toward giving them 
tone and vigor. Somewhat vague, as yet, they 
are, of course, but whenever she sets herself per- 
sistently to think out her dreams, she will find 
them taking on more definite form than she now 
has any idea of. 

It is evident, however, that we who have not 
shared the dreams, nor overheard Jack’s ridiculous 
suggestions, would be quite out of place in giving 
the definite instructions which Jil! most probably 
thinks she wants, and would simply mar that unity 
of design which will be the chief beauty of the 
new home. A few general principles may help 
her to realize her own vague notions, and that is 
all that she will need until she has learned what 
it is precisely that she wants to know. 

First of all, we will beg her not to be afraid of 
sunlight in the new house. This is not speaking 
figuratively, though there is a figure there, and 4 
truth in it; nor is it on sanitary grounds that we 
would urge Jill to throw her windows wide open 
to the sunlight, although such grounds ought to 
be sufficient. But there is no such thing of beauty 
as the sunshine. Who has not, once in her life, 
at least, gone into some old-fashioned kitchen,— 


perhaps they are not so common now as when 
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some of us were younger,—with its dark rag 
carpet on the floor, and its straight-backed chairs 
set stiffly against the yellow-washed wall, and its 
unbeautiful cook-stove, and with the sunlight 
streaming in at the west window, flooding every 
nook and cranny with glory and bringing out the 
immaculate afternoon neatness, and has not ex- 
claimed, involuntarily, ‘‘Oh, how lovely! How 
sweet and cosy this is!’’ 

The sun is the great art-teacher, too, in that he 
opens our eyes to see, and that is really what we | 
most need. It is not so much taste as sight we 
lack; the taste is false, because we do not see 
truly, Does any one doubt it? Does Jill, at 
least? Let her try to draw a three-legged camp- 
stool, and see what she makes of it if she really 
thinks she sees what she is looking at. One neéds 
no art-teaching to draw seven tolerably straight 
lines, and the seven lines in the right place will | 
make the camp-stool. Has she put them there? | 
No, for she does not know where they are! Then 
let her welcome the sunlight, and let it anoint | 
her eyes that they may really see. 

One of the first lessons that it will teach her | 
will be that there is too much color in most 
rooms. They do look better with blinds closed 
and curtains drawn, for the half-light subdues the 
brilliant hues, and in the darkness we remember 
they are entirely gone, which would be an excel- | 
lent thing if one could make it permanent. 

Quiet designs and neutral tints on floor and 
walls are much more effective than bright and | 
showy ones. One reason for this is found in 
what is generally considered the first principle of 
decorative art, although we have put the sunlight | 
before it. ‘‘ Never go out of your way to make a | 
thing or a material look like what it is not.’’ 
Now walls and floor are flat surfaces,—the framing 
of the home. One would not wish to distract | 
attention from the brilliance or richness of*one’s | 
jewels by any mere prettiness in their setting. | 
The pictures, the ornaments, the articles of furni- | 
ture in one’s rooms, may all, even though not | 
costly, be artistic, and capable of giving true | 
artistic delight. A work of art wall-paper could | 
not be, were it never so elaborately expensive ; | 
and although some carpets and rugs do come | 

| 
| 


under that designation, they are assuredly not the | 
most showy ones. ‘The floor is designed for walk- 
ing upon, and to leave it bare would probably be | 
the most artistic way of treating it, but for certain | 


| upon it in her dainty morning slippers. 
| more exquisitely delicate and real may be the 


| ‘ . ‘ 
| considerations of comfort and convenience, which 


are the prim objects even of ‘‘ high’’ decorative 
art. A bare floor of valuable woods would most 


_ probably be more expensive than Jack could well 


afford. If made of pine, it will be ugly. What- 
ever its material, it is noisy, easily defaced, and 
in our climate uncomfortably cold. And Jill will 
therefore do wisely to cover at least some portion 
of hers; but whatever she decides upon doing with 
it, she must remember that it is a floor she is 
furnishing, and not a flower-garden nor a forest, 
nor the facade of a temple, nor any other absurd 
and impossible thing. Moss is soft and beautiful, 
~—damp also, frequently. Jill would not walk 
And the 


flowers in her carpet, the greater reluctance will 
she feel in ruthlessly trailing her long home-dress 
over them. Nor will Jack be inclined, on coming 
home after a long day’s work, to climb up the 
best-proportioned of vine-wreathed columns, nor 
to perch upon the most classic of scroll-embel- 
lished pedestals. The floor is flat, and should be 


treated flatly; and this is one reason why good 
| authorities in decorative art insist that all natural 
objects must be ‘‘ conventionalized” when imitated 
in this branch of art; that’is, not drawn in relief 
and shaded, but drawn after geometrical princi- 


ples, and made to appear perfectly flat. This 


| seems, at first, a disagreeable doctrine to those of 
| us who have really enjoyed the ‘naturalness of 


many of the pretty flowers and fruits upon our 


| carpets and upholstery; but the more one reflects 
| upon it, the more one becomes convinced of its 


truth. 
If the paper on the walls presents only quiet 


| tints and unobtrusive forms, the pictures and 
| other ornaments about the rooms will stand out 


in all the brighter relief. So Jill must not allow 
herself to be wheedled into buying any of the 
dark, richly-decorated papers which have lately 
been ‘‘all the rage.’’ The shopman may treat 
with scorn her request for a light-tinted small- 
patterned paper, and say, as one did to me, three 
months ago, that ‘‘nobody would have such a 


| paper even in the kitchen !’’ but let her not fear 


him, he is perfectly harmless. However, as the 
fashion of dark paper, like so many of this world’s 
fashions, is passing away, Jill’s art instincts will 
not, perhaps, be put to any such severe test. 

The fashionable style of dividing the wall 
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latitudinally is one which Jill will be glad to 
follow. There is everything in favor of it, and 
though the fashion may, and probably will, even- 
tually go ‘‘out,’’ let us keep to it till the last 
moment. ‘There are several different r.ethods of | 
this treatment. ‘The most common, we all know, 
is that of ‘dado and frieze:’’ a band three or four | 
feet high, of a darker, richer paper, above the 
the surbase, separated from the body of the wall | 
by a strip which represents the old-fashioned 
chair-rail, and below the cornice again a border | 
from a few inches to two or three feet deep, ac- | 
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quite as common as the dado-and-frieze style, has 
one real advantage. Let the paper or paint or 
kalsomine run from surbase up as high as the top 
of the picture-frames—say seven or eight feet. 
Carry a wooden moulding around it, and have 


| the wall above treated in an entirely different 


manner, either in a plain neutral tint with a 


| bright line under the cornice, if the wall below 


be papered in a small arabesque or conventional 


| pattern, or, if it be tinted, let the upper part be 


covered with a bright rich paper in the frieze 
style. The pictures being then hung upon the rail 


cording to the height of the ceiling, and the | or moulding, the picture-cords, which are always 
money to be allowed for the wall-paper. It is | unsightly, are no longer necessary, and Jill will 
very nice to have the ‘‘chair-rail’’ a real rail or | be spared the trouble of finding a stud to hold 
moulding of wood staiged and polished, and | ker picture-nails, which she will otherwise dis- 
another narrower one below the frieze. The space | cover to be one of the most perplexing of all her 
between dado and frieze need not, in that case, | house-furnishing problems. 

be papered, but, if Jill prefers, painted, or, better | Whatever she decides to do, let her not be 
still, kalsomined in some delicate tint, which will | frightened out of it by the superciliousness of 
bring out her pictures beautifully, is inexpensive | shopmen, nor by the doubts and fears of inquiring 
and very neat, as it can be freshly done as often | friends, who will assuredly begin, before her work 


as she likes. The dado should be darker than the | 
rest of the wall, and the upper border or frieze | 
should be bright, repeating the colors of the dado 
on a lighter tone of the same grounding ; gilt, if 
it cannot be afforded elsewhere, is so effective in 
the frieze that at least a little sparkle of it should 
be managed there. 

A very pretty way to treat a wall, which is not 


is half complete, with ‘‘Oh! are you going to 
have it so?” “Do you think that will be pretty?” 
Let her get all the ideas she can from them and 
every one else, and then go on and do as seems 
best to herself. Only by this course can she pos- 
sibly achieve anything like success in furnishing 
and making beautiful the house which Jack had 
so thoroughly and painstakingly built. 
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By M. H. Forp. 


Many people, and especially many people | 
belonging to the ‘superior sex,’’ have an idea 
that woman’s brain is not fitted for the compre- 
hension of great things; that domestic and intel- 
lectual qualifications counteract each other, and 
that if a woman penetrates very deeply into trig- 
onometry, for instance, her knowledge of pastry 
is apt to be rather shallow. It frequently happens 
also that women who devote themselves to intel- | 
lectual pursuits are either unmarried, and free | 
from the cares of domestic life, or are so situated, 
in spite of encumbering husbands, that the ordi- 
nary feminine occupations sit but lightly upon 
their shoulders. Therefore the astute masculine 


draws downs the corners of his mouth, and, point- 
ing his index finger at these lawless individuals, 
observes, ‘‘ Look, now, where are their firesides ? 
Did they ever darn a pair of socks?’’ forgetting 
that Tennyson never chops his own wood, while 
Spinoza did not think it necessary to relieve his 
philosophical labors by working in a blacksmith’s 
shop. 

There is one woman, however, whose life was a 
complete refutation of all such opinions. A learned 


| woman she was, so learned that John Stuart Mill, 


on receiving a letter which she sent him, speaking 
highly of his book on the “ Subjection of Women,” 
wrote to her, saying, ‘‘ Such praise from you is 
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sufficient reward for having written the book ;’’ 
while Faraday, the candid, earnest scientist, ad- 
dressed her thus: ‘*I almost doubt when I think 
I have your approbation to some degree at least 
in what I have thought or said about gravitation, 
the forces of Nature, their conservation,’’ etc. 

Mary Somerville was the daughter of a Scotch 
admiral, and belonged to that same family of 
Fairfax which counted the mother of Washington 
among its connectiens. She passed her early life 
in the little town of Burntisland, near Edinburgh, 
among surroundings which gave but slight promise 
of that intellectual development to which she after- 
ward attained. As late as 1790 the Scotch enter- 
tained very narrow ideas upon the education of 
woman, and if a lady was taught how to read and 
write, and keep accounts, besides being instructed 
in the mysteries of housekeeping, she was con- 
sidered very well educated, while the pursuit of 
any more extended branches of study was believed 
to render her incapable of fulfilling her wifely and 
motherly duties. The Fairfax family, though by 
no means illiberal, shared the prejudices of their 
age, and Mrs. Somerville did not even receive 
what is now called a ‘‘common-school ‘educa- 
tion.” 

When she was twelve years old she could read 
intelligibly enough for her own enjoyment, but 
was unable to read aloud without making the 
most absurd blunders in pronunciation. Her 
father coming home from a long voyage at this 
time, found her a ‘* hoyden,’’ and declared that 
she must be sent somewhere to learn writing and 
decorum! So she was placed at a fashionable 
boarding-school, where her little form was fas- 
tened into tight stays of a very uncomfortable 
design, and she was taught reading and writing. 
After remaining here a year, it was decided that 
she had received sufficient education, so she was 
brought home once more, and immediately became 
more of a ‘*hoyden’’ than before in her joy at 
regaining her liberty. 

Mary Fairfax was anything but a dunce, how- 
ever, and she soon began to develop tendencies 
which showed the bent of her mind, and hinted 
at the proficiency she would afterward gain in 
certain lines of thought. She spent her winters 
in Edinburgh with her mother, learning paint- 
ing, music, and dancing, and studying Latin and 
Greek, ‘* because she had nothing else to do.”’ 


The little incident which attracted her attention | 
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to mathematical studies was rather singular, show- 
ing how slight a thing frequently turns a cutrent 
strong enough to influence a life. She was invited 
to attend a tea-party with her mother, and among 
the older guests was a young lady with whom she 
became acquainted, and who asked her to go and 
see some fancy-work she was doing. She went to 
visit her next day, and while there looked at a 
fashion magazine with colored plates, in which 
she saw what at first appeared to be an arithmeti- 
cal puzzle, but turning the page she found some 
strange looking lines with X’s and Y’s. Upon 
asking their meaning, she was told that it was a 
‘*new kind of arithmetic, called algebra,’’ and 
this was all she learned about the matter. 

She could not forget those odd-looking lines, 
however, and waited patiently for an opportunity 
to learn something more upon the subject. She 
studied navigation, hoping this would supply her 
need ; but the only light she gained from it was 
the discovery that astronomy does not consist in 
merely watching the stars. At length a tutor was 
engaged for her brothers, and she ventured to lay 
her troubles before him. She had not dared to 
mention the subject to any of her friends, know- 
ing they would disapprove most decidedly of such 
inclinations. The tutor, however, was sympa- 
thetic, and procured her the books she needed; 
and after demonstrating a few problems in geome- 
try with him, she pursued her studies alone and in 
secret. 

From this time, one may say, her fate was marked 
out for her and her troubles began, troubles which 
embittered all the first half of her life and left 
their impress upon her temperament in the sensi- 
tiveness and diffidence which always formed her 
chief characteristics. Scarcely ever has a human 
being been endowed with such an overmastering 
thirst for knowledge, and seldom has a thirst 
remained so unquenchable through life. 

Her intellectual tastes met not the slightest 
encouragement from any source; she was obliged 
to study in secret, and could not speak to any 
of her intimate associates of the subjects which 
interested her so deeply. The only time she had 
for prosecuting her mathematical studies was at 
night when the family had retired. Then she was 
accustomed to rise, and read far into small hours, 
| finding ample refreshment in the knowledge she 
| gained. This practice, however, she was not 
allowed to pursue uninterruptedly,—fortunately 
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for her health, perhaps,—for one of the maids 


discovered her intellectual way of sleeping, and 
when Lady Fairfax complained of the manner in 
which her candles were wasted, she told her that 
‘*it was little wonder the candles didn’t last long 
when Miss Mary sat up till morning reading.”’ 
So candles were prohibited, and the indefatigable 
girl immediately began to review what she had 
learned, demonstrating problem after problem 
from memory, and fixing firmly in her mind 
the foundation for that intellectual superstructure 
which she was one day to build. 

So she went on, year after year, keeping her 
mind ever on the alert for fresh opportunities, 
occasionally obtaining a book which gave her a 
new start. Yet the progress she made must have 
been very discouraging, for, in spite of her eager- 
ness to work and advance, she had absolutely no 
chance. Fortunately, though very sensitive, she 
possessed a quiet, patient temperament. She was 
one of those who can wait. She never stormed 
or raved about her disappointments, her lack of 
sympathy and appreciation, but buried it all 
quietly in her heart and trudged on, keeping 
Parnassus steadily in view. 

At last there came a change, though not in all 
respects a change for the better. She married 
her cousin, Mr. Greig, and went-to live in Lon- 
don. This union does not seem to have been a 
love-match, on her part at least; for her husband 
was entirely uncongenial to her, took no interest 
in her pursuits and ambitions, and in fact regarded 
them as rather unwomanly and reprehensible. She 
did not, however, relinquish her studies, but 
kept on whenever she was able, hoping for better 
times, 

Thus far our sketch has dealt chiefly with the 
student side of Mrs. Somerville’s character, but 
she was by no means a cold, unsocial bookworm. 
On the contrary, she was remarkable for the har- 
monious development of her character. While 
she became one of the most learned—perhaps the 
most learned—of women, she was simple and un- 
pretending in feeling and taste. She was always 
a devoted wife and mother; educating her chil- 
dren herself during their early years, and, after 
her second marriage, living in the closest and 
most tender union with her husband. Fond of 
society, she enjoyed the theatre and opera, as 
well as social entertainments, and felt keenly the 
deprivation of such pleasures. In her youth she 


and went home to her father’s house. 
at last, she felt that her opportunity was come. 
She was independent, and could follow her own 


did not become interested in. 
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was quite a belle, for, though without a dowry, she 
was very pretty, and considered attractive by the 
young gallants who moved in her circle. More- 
over, she could cook, and once, when Mr. Somer- 
ville was sick, astonished his critical relatives by 
making him some delicious currant-jelly. She was 
also passionately fond of music and art. She 
always found time to practice four or five hours a 
day, until advanced in years, and played Bee- 
thoven, Clementi, and Mozart with delight and 
appreciation. She painted, too, and loved to 
reproduce on canvas the scenes and phenomena 
of Nature, which she loved so well. 

So that if Mrs. Somerville had never penetrated 
the mysteries of the higher mathematics she 
would have been considered an extremely accom- 
plished woman. Her mental activity was, in short, 
marvelous, and it manifested itself in every direc- 
tion, leaving no part of her nature poverty- 
stricken, making her loving, tender, sympathetic, 


_as well as learned and strong. 


When she was about thirty-three years of age 
her husband died, leaving her with a small fortune 
and two boys to care for. She took her children 
And now, 


tastes. She shut herself up within the friendly 
limits of home, refused all invitations to go else- 


_where, bought books and studied. Her mind was 


ripe for the knowledge she had been deprived of 
so long, and her progress of course was marvelous. 

From this time forward her life was as happy 
and full of sunshine as it had formerly been ob- 
scured by clouds: She married again, after a 
time, and this marriage was all that could be 
desired. Mr. Somerville was a man of culture 
and liberality, proud of his wife, and eager to 
assist her in every way. He possessed considerable 
literary ability, and had been a great traveler, but 
he was indolent, and preferred to assist his wife 
in her labors, rather than make an effort to 
become an author himself. 

Their union was an ideal one in its sympathetic 
strength. They studied, read, walked, and talked 
together. They became interested in mineralogy, 
and collected stones and minerals, spending their 
evenings in classifying and discussing them, They 
became interested in botany, in geology,—in fact, 
it is difficult to say what this phenomenal couple 
Mr. Somerville’s 
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sole thought seemed to be to stimulate and en- 
courage his wife, and it is almost impossible to 
estimate the effect of his companionship and sym- 
pathy upon her genius. 

Their tastes and position threw them into a 
delightful set of people, and they had the benefit 
of friends who never failed to teach them some- 
thing. The Herschels, Dr. Whewell, the Napiers, 
Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Bailie, besides many 
others, were their intimate associates, and as Mrs. 
Somerville advanced in years she found new 
friends among the incoming generation of scien- 
tists as she had among their predecessors. 

After her translation of La Place’s ‘‘ Me- 
chanicism of the Heavens’’—a book whieh Sir 
John Herschel said not twenty men in England 
could read at that time—she became as well 
known to the French scientists as to those of 
England, and as she advanced in years and learn- 
ing she corresponded with wise men all over the 


world, In Italy, France, Germany, England, and | 


America the greatest men knew and respected 


woman, but because her learning called forth their 
candid and unequivocal admiration. 

She received a pension of two hundred pounds 
a year from the British government, in order that 
she might pursue her studies without interruption, 
and she was a member of all the prominent 
scientific associations in the world. All this she 
accomplished through’ the possession of those 
qualities which women are supposed to lack,— 
patience, perseverance, the faculty of waiting in- 
telligently. Besides her translation of the ‘‘ Me- 
chanicism of the Heavens,’’—which she not only 
translated, but popularized,—she wrote ‘‘ The 
Connection of the Physical Sciences,” a ‘‘ Physical 











Geography,’’ and ‘‘ Molecular and Microscopic 
Science,’’ works which, for profundity and re- 
search, deserve high praise. 

The latter portion of Mrs. Somerville’s life was 
unusually calm and happy. She passed most of 
her time in Italy, wandering from one beautiful 
city to another, painting on the Roman Campagna, 
watching the stars at night in the brilliant Italian 
heavens, surrounded wherever she stopped by a 
society of cultured and intellectual people. She 
lived to be ninety years old, retaining her facul- 
ties to the last, and losing none of her interest in 
scientific matters. 

A few years before her own death she lost her 
husband and her son, Worongow Grieg, sorrows 
which affected her deeply, for her love for both 
was true and warm. She was sustained, however, 
by the thought that the parting would be but a 
short one, for she possessed a firm belief in a 
future existence. While liberal in all her think- 
ing, and not bound by any theological code, she 


| was naturally religious in temperament, and the 
Mrs. Somerville, not because she was a charming 


‘*unseen world’’ was very real to her. She was 
not a controversialist in any respects, and lived 
among friends of very conflicting views upon 
religious subjects; but though she never discussed 
such matters, except with those with whom she 
was on very intimate terms, her views and feelings 
were clear and decided. She was something of a 
Nature-worshipper, and God was to her a benefi- 
cent fatherly power, the origin of law, who both 
created and loved the universe. 

Mrs. Somerville’s life is one which ought to be 
familiar to all of her sex, for she accomplished 
much which women are usually considered inca- 
pable of performing, and in spite of obstacles 
great enough to have discouraged a weaker nature. 
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By ERNEST 


I BELIEVE that the hardest piece‘of literary 
work I ever did, long as I have been addicted to 
scribbling, was in helping Van to get his wife, 


or rather to keep her. At college he had pulled 
me out of many a scrape, but this one effort of 
mine is deemed to have canceled all debts. If it 


had been a question of brains, I could not have | 
done it; but it was just a matter of hard work. | 


INGERSOLL. 


The whole story is rather curious, and not a little 
romantic. 

Van was a favorite editorial writer on the same 
metropolitan daily newspaper to which I was 
attached as real-estate reporter,—a slow, plodding 
place, asking nothing more than steady diligence 
and care. He had been down to do a critical 
account of ceramics at the Centennial Exhibition, 
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and returning, just oui the nbeen fast t train 
up. It was densely crowded, but he finally found 
a seat, and was settling himself for the ride, when, 
chancing to look across the aisle, he saw a tall, 


loaferish German, with a trombone in a green | 


bag, just about to take somewhat forcible posses- 
sion of a seat beside a remarkably pretty young 
lady, the only vacant place in the car. Her eyes, 
full of dismay, met Van’s. With a telegraphic 
glance he stepped quickly across the car, and 
touching the fat German on the shoulder, re- 
marked, ‘‘ The young lady is my friend; I can 
offer you my seat with pleasure.’’ 

Before the Dutchman fairly comprehended what 
the affable young man was saying, he found himself 
gently sidled into the empty seat left opposite, 
while Van was stowing the young lady’s bundles 
into the rack and commenting on the crowded 
condition of the train as calmly as if he had 
known her a decade. 

That young woman, sir, was my Cousin Alice ; 
and, ’pon honor, she never did such a larky thing 
in all her life before or since! But as she said to 
me afterward, what could she do? The polite 
audacity and thorough self-possession of this hand- 
some cavalier who had rescued her from the awful 
infliction of a massive Teuton, redolent of lager 
and sausages, were irresistible, and she saw at a 
glance that Van was the real gentleman we all 
know him to be. So, reflecting that the train 
would arrive in New York early in the evening, 
and that there would be the end of it, she resolved 
to make the best of what was a not wholly disagree- 
able adventure, and was soon chatting entirely at 
ease with her merry companion. 

The outskirts of the Quaker City were scarcely 
passed when the cars came to a halt. 

**T thought this train did not stop this side 
of Jersey City,’’ Alice remarked, in some sur- 
prise. 

‘* Nevertheless it has, 
parently has no intention of going on again. 
say, brakeman, what’s the detention ?”’ 

‘« Freight-cars off the track ahead, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Will it keep us here long?”’ 

‘¢ About an hour, I suppose.’’ 

‘‘Heigh-ho !’’ said Van, turning to his com- 
panion. ‘* Lucky that; well, that Meinherr- has 
a whole seat to himself.’’ And he pointed to the 
curled-up German, already asleep, and blissfully 
hugging his trombone. 


replied Van, ‘‘ and ap- 
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«His music hath soporific charms,”’ laughed 
Alice. 

‘*T fancy it is his beer.’’ 

‘*In either case the cause is found——’”’ 

**In a horn,’’ Van interrupted. 

‘* Precisely, since you suggest it; but I was 
going to philosophize on the slender distinction 
between Orpheus and Morpheus.’’ 

The rueful face with which Alice had looked 
out at the deepening September twilight, reflect- 
ing how frightfully late it would be by the time 
she got to New York, was thus happily changed to 
smiles. There was no possible help for her pre- 
dicament, which she was shocked to find she 
could ‘not realize as so very dreadful, after all. 
What worried her was that her father was not 
expecting her, and there would be no one at the 
railway station to meet her. She would not have 
minded this in the early evening, but midnight 
was a different matter. Was her adventure as 
likely now to end at the ferry-boat as a few 
moments ago she thought it would ? 

After an hour Van went out on a tour of in- 
spection, and came back with a mischievous grin. 

** We are in for it!’’ he reported. “The work- 
men haven’t begun to get the track cleared. They 
promise everything ; but I suspect it will be fully 
two hours before we move.”’ 

‘Oh, dear, what sha//I do!’’ 

‘Do? why nothing. For your sake I am 
sorry; but, so far as I am concerned, I don’t 
mind the delay. I am going to get out some 
grapes and some marvelous knickknacks, recom- 
mended as good to eat, which a French exhibitor 
of confections gave me. Have you the courage 
to try them ?”’ 

‘* They are delicious.’’ 

‘*T am glad youthinkso. Not very substantial, 
though. I shouldn’t refuse a slice of our friend’s 
bologna and a sip of his beer as fiéces de résist- 
ance,’’ said Van, with great coolness. Presently 
he added, ‘‘ You were at the Memorial Hall this 
afternoon ?”’ 

She gazed at him in astonishment. 

‘* Yes—how did you know?”’ 

‘*I saw you there, talking with a friend of mine 
—Monsieur Le Vieillot.”’ 
| Alice turned on him like a flash, intent on a 

coup a’ état. 

‘*And are you Paul Deyrolle, the ‘cher ami’ he 
is forever talking about ?” 











But this strategy was a failure. Van was un- 
moved. The rascal only shook his head with a 
quizzical smile, and kept silent. 

‘¢ That gesture isachallenge,’’ said she. ‘‘ But 
I do not choose to accept it—at least not at 
present.”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha,’’ laughed Van; ‘‘ zow I must look 
out !”’ 

Then they fell to talking of the Exhibition, 
and she directed the conversation very adroitly, 
with the result of finding that his acquaintances 
comprised men in every branch of business and 
professional life, among them not a few of world- 
wide reputation, and numbered several persons 
whom she knew or knew about. Moreover, she 
was convinced that this gentleman was not assum- 
ing anything about himself beyond the truth, but 
had had a very wide range of experience, and had 
kept his eyes open. Whom he was she did not 
know ; what, she could only guess. 

As for his impressions, they were that he had 
met a far more than ordinarily well-informed and 
bright-witted little woman, and he enjoyed it 
hugely. 

At last Alice spoke out suddenly, relying on 
her incognito, and disarming him at the start: 

‘*Tt is useless for me to ask excuse from you for 
impertinence, but I have been trying to conjecture 
what your profession is.’’ 

‘*How do you know I do not follow a trade ?”’ 

‘‘Your finger-nails show the cultivated gentle- 
man.’’ And at that Alice caught herself and 
blushed prettily, by way of apology. 

** Well,’’ said Van, ‘‘ guess a little. If you hit 
right, I’ll tell you,’’ whereupon the provoking 
fellow folded his arms and leaned back in the seat, 
ready to be cross-examined with that same quiz- 
zical smile, as much as to say, ‘* No cracks in my 
armor.”’ 

But he reckoned without his host. Alice 
looked hard at him an instant, then dropping her 
gray eyes in charming hesitation, said slowly, and 
as if vast consequences depended: 

‘*T guess that you are a journalist.” 

Van sat bolt upright with an abruptness sug- 
gesting a spiral spring. 

** How did you know ?”’ 

**I didn’t, surely (clapping her hands gayly), 
but Ido now. I amright! You have betrayed 
yourself !’’ 

“T suppose,”’ remarked the somewhat crestfallen 

VoL. XVI.—11 . 
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Van, ‘‘that I may now introduce myself—no, ha, 
ha! On second thought, I’ll let you guess a while 
on ¢hat. You are amazingly shrewd.”’ 

**Oh, that I shall not try,’’ Alice replied. And 
then, with sudden soberness, ‘‘I confess, after an 
unusually fatiguing day, to being very sleepy. 
And as the train seems to be starting at last, if 
you will kindly hand down my shawl and put my 
hat in its place, I think I will try to take a nap.’”’ 

Having done so, and folded it into a pillow, 
the young lady thanked him, turned her face to 
the window, and departed to the land of dreams. 

Meanwhile the train had started and sped 
through the darkness at terrific speed. It was 
late now, and even to Van the car seemed cold. 
So taking his rug he gently spread it across the 
lightly-cloaked shoulders of the slumbering girl at 
his side, ‘‘ nilly-willy,’’ as he thought to himself, 
then settled in his own corner to rest. Although 
tired, he was too used to night-work to feel sleepy, 
and his thoughts drifted away to the fictitious 
scenery of a magazine story he was trying to 
sketch. But the first situation had hardly been 
contrived when he noticed that with the incessant 
jar of the train his fair companion was slowly but 
surely slipping downward, pillow and all. Van 
took in the situation on the instant, and, sitting 
up straight, extended his arm conveniently along 
the back of the seat. In three minutes the fair 
head, with its bonnie brown hair half-escaped 
from luxuriant coils, was lying snugly and peace- 
fully on his shoulder, and the warm rug was folded 
very closely about the slender form. How he 
watched the delicate nostrils rise and sink as the 
breath came through, counted the blue veins in 
the motionless eye-lids, even had a flitting tempta- 
tion to bend down and touch the sweet half-parted 
lips with his big moustache ! 

Still the ‘lightning express’’ sped on, and the 
girl slept,—slept soundly,—with an excess of weari- 
ness very evident in her tightly-closed eyes and 
her absolute quiet. His own arm, stalwart as it 
was, ached with its constrained position, but for 
the wealth of the metropolis he would not have 
awakened that delicate child resting so serenely 
against him. He dreaded lest the train might 
stop again and so rouse her; but past dim village 
stations, through woods and fields of blackness, 
over hollow, roaring bridges, in and out of the 
light of large towns,—never a pause for almost a 
hundred miles,—until the broad salt-meadows of 
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the Hackensack were far behind, and the gaslights 
of Jersey City appeared. Then Alice heard a 
grave, kind voice very close to her ear: 

‘Don’t you think you’d better wake up?”’ 

‘She pondered it a long, long time, as it seemed 
to her in her dream, and opened her eyes to find 
her head pillowed on Van’s shoulder, and his eyes 


smiling down upon her, sprang up and hid her | 


face ; but the blush was too quick, and she knew 
that her very ears were red, and that the shame 
was leaking rosily through her fingers. 


| He could only say, ‘‘ As you wish; I shall not go 
| out of reach until I see you safely in,’’ before she 
_was up the steps and had pulled the bell. It was 
_ quickly answered, and Van walked away, calling 
_her a ‘*trump,’’ quarreling with the native polite- 
| ness that had led him to give a promise without 
| pleading his opposite wish. 

‘*If I ever happen to see her, she won’t recog- 
| nize me,’’ he grumbled to himself. ‘I must 
| discover somebody who knows her and will vouch 
| for me. Jolly adventure, at all events.”’ 


‘The motion of the train,’’ she heard Van say | 


quietly, ‘gradually jarred you down upon my | 


shoulder, and I thought you might as well stay 
there. 
Jersey City, and it is after one o’clock. 
are going to New York or elsewhere, I hope you 
will let me, arrange for your safety. 
late for a lady to be left alone.’”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ she answered meekly, and fol- 
lowed him out of the car. 

‘* Now if you will allow me,’’ said Van, as the 
ferry-boat touched the New York pier, ‘I will 


call a carriage and go with you to your destina- | 
tion. Permit me to introduce myself, since our | 


joke has taken a serious turn: I am Henry Van 


Horne, a member of the staff of Zhe Daily Forum, | 


and very much at your service.’’ 

This with a grand bow. 

“Ang i.” 
daughter of Mr. Girard Casseltine, and we live at 
No.—, East Thirty-ninth street. I certainly should 
dislike to be left alone here, but I must choose 
horse-cars instead of a close carriage at this 
hour.”’ 

‘*T admire your prudence,’’ said Van, and led 
the way to the cars. 

Thirty-ninth street reached, a moment’s walk 
brought the young lady home, and with her foot 
on the step Alice paused and extended her hand. 

‘‘T have to thank you, Mr. Van Horne, for 


great kindness ; I hardly know what I should have | 
And I hope you will not think 


done, otherwise. 
me altogether ungrateful if I ask you not to con- 
sider this episode an acquaintance. We seem to 
have so many mutual friends, that doubtless we 
shall some day meet more—regularly, shall I say? 
Then I shall be very glad to thank you again. 
Good-night !”’ 

She had been meditating this little set speech 
all the way up, and wanted no protest or reply. 


Have you had a good sleep? This is | 
If you | 


It is very | 


replied Alice, simply, ‘‘am_ the | 


Now, sir, I didn’t hear one quarter of these 
| facts when I called upon my pretty cousin the 
next evening. It was merely mentioned that the 
train was five hours late, and that a gentleman 
| who had shared her seat had been very polite, 
offering to accompany her to the horse-cars, and 
| so she had got safely home. Of course I never 
_ suspected my old chum was the man—such coin- 
| cidences don’t happen once in a century—until I 
| saw him the next day, and he at once began to 
| give mea limited sketch of a certain adventure, 
ending with a tirade against his ‘‘luck,’’ which 
was always putting the ambrosial cup to his lips 
| only to dash it down. Of course I saw through 
the whole of it at once, but I made no sign. 
| Loving Van like a brother, and loving Alice like 
a sister, I had no objection whatever to their 
| meeting; but, withered old boy though I am, | 
| wanted to get a taste of the romance of it in my 
| own mouth. So I kept my own counsel and 
| waited for a good opportunity, while Van seemed 
| in no danger of forgetting his compagne du voyage. 
| One day, a little later, there was to be an ex- 
| hibition of art-stuff up-town, which I promised 
| Alice she should see; and meanwhile I let my 
| aunt into the secret, and secured her consent to 
my little plot. The evening before, just as we 
| were finishing a game of billiards at the Press 


| Club, I remarked to my friend : 


“Van, there are some new pictures and so forth 
opened at the Academy to-morrow. Wish you'd 
| drop in on your way down, about eleven o’clock ; 
| I shall have a friend there I’d like to introduce 
, you to.”’ . 

I don’t suppose it ever occurred to the fellow 
that there was a woman in the case, and he 
promised off-hand. 

| While Alice was engrossed in the pictures that 
| morning, I kept an eye on the stair-case. Finally 
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Van’s bushy head rose slowly above the railing, 
and its owner stopped before a statuette. Evi- 
dently he didn’t care a copper whether he found 
me or not. So, having skillfully manceuvered 
the innocent Alice into a corner, I went over to 
him. 

“¢Come, old fellow, I want to introduce you.” 
Here I turned the corner sharp. You should have 
seen those two faces! I believe for the first time 
in his life Van was staggered. Alice blushed to 
the temples, but kept her wits about her, while I 
rubbed my hands like a papa in the play, and 
announced ; 

‘* Miss Casseltine, Mr. Harry Van Horne.”’ 

Of course we had a very jolly time over it, with 
some luncheon: afterward. 

.and we promised to call on Alice in the evening. 
I couldn’t go, after all; but Van kept his word 
with great satisfaction. ; 

An acquaintance thus romantically begun must 
of course ripen into intimacy; and in Van’s case 
it grew rapidly from friendship into love. Alice, 
however, was a little shy of confessing herself 


caught in such piratical fashion, and, I imagine, , 


put on a colder mien than she felt. 


About Easter, Van was promoted to a desk which | 


gave him a better salary; and having secured a 
pretty sure sale for his stories besides, thought he 
was able to try his luck with Alice. He believed 
the dear girl would be willing to begin home-life 
modestly, if she loved him as he hoped she did. 
I thought so, too; and we were right. 


brimming over with happiness. His exuberance 
having subsided a little, I mildly suggested that 
to me he owed the key of this delightful situation ; 


that he ought to be grateful, and that I had not’ 


yet dined. Whereupon we went somewhere or 
other, and had some extra dry, I think it was, 
and a bite to eat, which took two hours to dis- 
pose of it. I remember wishing I had a hundred 
lovely cousins to introduce to a hundred good 


fellows, in order to have the chance to discount 


their obligations on the same terms. 
Well, the course of their true love ran smooth. 


| 


_ rarely ate more than breakfast at their table. 


I confessed the plot, | 


| truth ! 
When I | 
saw him again he was radiant with success and | 





articles of value. Taking temporary refuge at 
my uncle’s after this catastrophe, I had at length 
been permitted to make a home there, although I 
And 
now, a few days before the following exciting little 
episode, I had sprained .my ankle by slipping on 
the marble staircase of a hotel, and had been con- 
fined to a room there for several days. lam not 
sure but this was a blessing in disguise; for if I 
hadn’t been chained to that hotel room, I might 
have tried some other and worse way out of the 
scrape than I did. 

One afternoon, about two weeks before his mar- 
riage, as I mentioned, Van ran down into New 
Jersey over night. Feeling especially bored that 
evening, I sent a messenger to Casseltine’s, asking 
some one to look in the left-hand drawer of my 
study-table, and send me the package of papers to 
be found there tied up so-and-so. 

In due time the messenger came back and 
brought me, not the package I asked for, but the 
following letter to Van Horne, enclosed open in 
an envelope addressed to myself: 

‘*Mr. VAN Horne: How could you deceive 
me so cruelly! You told me you had never cared 
for and had not spoken a word to that horrid 
woman for years. Now, a chance (which I hate!) 
has given me this dreadful evidence of your perfidy. 
You have broken my heart, and I cannot forgive 
you. Oh, Harry, if you had only told me the 
I loved you so much, and now I hope and 
pray never to see you again. I shall go far away 
to-morrow morning. ALICE CASSELTINE.”’ 

Then I unfolded the enclosure and read, scrawled 
in Van’s chirography on a torn sheet of letter-paper, 
the following interesting sentences : 

‘*My Precious ONE: There are not words 
strong enough to tell, in this last letter, how it 
crushes me to say good-bye. The future which seems 
so brilliant to other people is utter blackness to 


_me. I would rather to-day sink down to the grave, 
| clasping you passionately and forever in my arms, 


than tread the ‘gay’ path which I must. Milly, 


| Milly, my first and only love, why ad I let you 


| go! 


Old Casseltine was agreeable ; they were going to | 


be married in October, and now the day was only 
about a fortnight off. As for my own affairs 
meanwhile, they had not been so serene. 
first place, my boarding-house burned down one 


In the | 


2? 


Paradise was just before us, and now 

There the sheet was torn off. I had long ago 
lighted my pipe with the rest! I knew the whole 
history of it. In the first place, ‘‘that horrid 
woman,’’ whom Alice referred to with such disgust, 
was a little actress for whom, years before, Van 


night, and I lost a goodly pile of books and other | had had un grand passion. He hadn’t even known 
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where she was for a twenty-month, but, like a 
fool, had told Alice all about it. Why will a man 
be such an ass as to confess everything he ever 
knew or did as soon as he fancies himself seriously 
in love? A woman don’t do it; she plays her 
innocence of all previous attachment as her trump- 
card, and so when the smash-up comes and she 
uses his ammunition he has none to retaliate with, 
Little confession they’ll get out of me! 

Well, I knew Van’s fiancé had nothing to fear 
from that quarter. As to this torn letter, it was 
nothing more nor less than a piece of manuscript. 
As I wrote to Alice: ‘*I got a glimmer of a plot 
into my head, and catching Van’s story-making 
fever, I started to write it out. When I had got 
to that part where the letter came in, I stuck fast, 
and asked Van’s help, whereupon he dashed off 
the rough draft you have miserably got hold of. 
This I copied, and (as I supposed) afterward 
threw away. That is the whole history ; and your 
jealousy, my dear girl, is directed toward an ideal 
woman.”’ 

Perfectly confident of the adequacy of this ex- 
planation, I was considerably moved to get an 
answer in an hour to the effect that I had behaved 
in a very uncousinly way in espousing the cause 
of a man who had treated her (Alice) so basely, 
and that, much as she wished to, she couldn’t 
believe my story; in the first place, because the 
name of the person addressed was ‘‘ Milly,’’ and 
in the second place, because it was in the highest 
degree improbable that I, Aleck Adams, reporter 
of the real-estate market, would ever write a story. 
In short, she disbelieved everything and every- 
body, was glad she was going away on an early 
train, and had mailed a note to that effect to Mr. 
Van Horne’s home address. 

I opened my eyes pretty wide at that! The 
case was getting serious. She would be gone 
before Van got back, and I did not know where a 
message would immediately find him. Yet some- 
thing must be done on the instant. What? While 
I was cogitating I happened to turn the note over, 
and on the back I saw written: 

‘**If you could show me the manuscript, I might 
begin to believe you. Oh, I wish I could!’’ 

Did this help matters? Not a particle. No 
further manuscript than that single wretched letter 
had ever been penned. I had fibbed to that ex- 
tent. The unvarnished facts were, that Van and 
I had talked it over; Ae was to write the novelette, 





not I, and an actress in love was to be the heroine. 
We had debated a little on the form of this letter, 
whereupon he had scribbled a rough draft (as I 
had said) to express his notion at the moment. 
In the similarity of characters the name of his old 
stage-friend naturally suggested itself as he hastily 
wrote, but the emotion was wholly feigned. Be- 
yond these preliminary notes the tale had never 
gone. I saw at once the scrape I had got myself, 
as well as him, into; and it gradually dawned 
upon me that the only way out was to manufac- 
ture a story, more or less complete, to fit the 
letter, and to do it before daylight ! 

I rang the bell and glanced at my watch: ten 
o’ clock. 

‘*Here, boy, get this telegram off, and take 
this note to street ; but first get me a quire 
of foolscap and some more cigars.’’ 

The telegram read, ‘‘ Alice: Will bring MS. 
in the morning.’’ The note was a brief intima- 
tion to Van of the trouble ahead, and a suggestion 
to show himself at Casseltine’s as soon as possible 
after eleven the next day. 

Then I set at work. I remembered the plot 
pretty well, and had only to fill it out; but this 
cost me as bard work as it did Robinson Crusoe 
to hew his great canoe, notwithstanding he had 
the desired shape of the craft thoroughly in his 
mind’s eye. 

A young English nobleman, poor, but with 
great expectations and a proud family, falls in 
love with a jolly little comedy actress, whom he 
knows to be refined and noble-minded beyond 
her position. He loves her and she returns it, 
but it is all a secret between them. They have 
various adventures, and an affecting time. Mean- 
while his family have arranged for him a diplo- 
matic marriage which has at least to recommend 
it that the lady concerned, a cousin of his, is very 
fond of him, though he cares little for her. But 
by this marriage diminished estates will be re- 
stored to their ancient breadth, depleted purses 
filled, and a brilliant future open. To all this he 
is indifferent, and concerns himself only in devis- 
ing some way to make the actress his bride. But 
his father gets wind of his love, fears the mésad/i- 
ance, acquaints the little actress with his son’s 
prospects, pleads, cajoles, and threatens until the 
gir), tearing out her heart by the roots, vows she 
has been playing false to her lover, and utterly 
refuses to see the nobleman any more. Heart- 
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oken and helpless, he is obliged to submit, and 
fter a stormy scene with his father offers himself | 
‘«to be sacrificed on the altar of the family. pride.” | 
But on the eve of his wedding he yields to the 
yearning of a feast of memory, and rises from it 
worsted by the temptation to write to his old love 
this letter, the draft of which had nearly ship- 
wrecked us all, 

This much I had to write. There was little 
need to go far beyond it. I had accounted for 
the letter, and had done my level best to save my 
friends. Dawn was peeping through the blinds as 
the pen dropped from my stiffened fingers, and I 
leaned back in the invalid’s chair where I sat, 
and fell sound asleep. 

You can have little idea of the immense mental 
strain that story caused me. 1 was used, as every 
newspaper man must be, to long and rapid work, 
but I had never done auything whatever of that 
character; and ever since then I have had a pro- 
found respect for the story-writer, whom before I 
had rather sneered at. 

A porter waking me at ten o’clock the next 
morning, I had a quick breakfast, and managed, 
with his and my crutches’ help, to put myself 
groaning into a carriage. At Casseltine’s a man- 
servant came at once to assist me, and led me 


straight to the library, where Alice and her mother | 


were sitting in dreadful gloom,—a gloom that was 


infectious,—and between this and my ankle I could | 


only groan out, as I sank down upon the sofa: 


‘* Alice, I am sorry you couldn’t have trusted 
me. There is the manuscript.’’ 

She glanced at it, saw my handwriting through 
it all, even to the hated letter copied into its 
proper place, fled, and hid her face in her 
mother’s ample bosom. 

Then I told all over again the tale of the un- 
lucky scrap she had found in searching my study- 
table, confessing not a word of my innocent ruse, 
but dilating gently on Van’s faithfulness to every 
friend, and his love of absolute truth (fortunate 
for him I had a less Quixotic regard!), until 
an impatient jerk at the door-bell interrupted 
me. 

‘“*T never can meet him!’’ cried Alice, and 
darted away, sure it was who rang. But she was 
too late. He caught her on the staircase, and I 
suppose he must have seen in her eyes that all was 
right, for there was nothing but confidence in his 
tones as he folded her in a close embrace and 


. whispered : 


“‘Doesn’t my darling know that she is the only 
woman if the world to me ?’’ 

‘¢ Now I do,’’ she answered, faintly, out of the 
lapel of his coat, as it were; ‘‘ but you frightened 
me terribly.’’ 

And so he brought her in, bewitching in her 
rainbow of blushes and smiles and departing tears; 
and I was glad of my night’s toil over that ficti- 
tious love-letter. 





KNITTED WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


KniTTING, the pastime of our grandmothers, 
has recently claimed a prominent place among 


the various branches of fashionable fancy-work, | 


term rib, here employed, means knit three, seam 


| one alternately. 


Cast one hundred and twenty-one stitches on 


and the readers of Porrer’s AMERICAN MonrTHLy | one needle, knit them off on three needles, knit- 
will doubtless welcome directions for making the | ting three more on the first than on either of the 
ribbed silk stockings now so much admired. Many | others, which, when the stocking is joined, by 
are the pairs of pale-blue, cardinal, and black hose | knitting two from the first needle on the last, will 
that have been knit by the following rules since | leave forty stitches on two needles, and forty-one 
they were supplied the writer through the kindness | on the third. The forty-one stitches must be on 
of an English lady. | the back needle, which is the one where you see 
LapIEs’ RIBBED SILK StTocKINGs.—Materials : | the thread of silk left at the commencement of the 
Four ounces knitting-silk. If a tight knitter, use | stocking. The stocking is ribbed by knit three, 
No. 16 needles; if a loose knitter, No. 17. The | seam one every round, excepting on the back 
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i ‘ | 
needle containing the forty-one stitches, where | 


the centre or twenty-first stitch must always be | 
seamed. With this needle proceed as follows: | 

Knit three, seam one; knit three, seam one; 
knit three, seam one; knit three, seam one; knit 
three, seam two; knit three, seam one; knit three, | 
seam one; knit three, seam one; knit three, seam 
one; knit three, seam one. 

Continue to knit round and round the three 
needles, according to the foregoing directions, 
until the ‘stocking is fourteen inches in length, 
when the narfowing of the leg commences. This 
is always done on the back needle. 

When within three of the centre-stitch knit 
two together, seam one, seam the centre-stitch, 
knit one, slip one, knit one, put the slipped stitch | 
over the knitted stitch, then continue to rib the | 
stocking as before, by knitting three stitches and 
seaming one. 

On reaching the back needle again, it will be | 
found to have two stitches less; therefore knit 
two stitches and seam one in the ribbing close to 
the centre-stitch on each side. , 

Objections have been made to ribbing on account | 
of the difficulty in narrowing ; but it can be very | 
neatly done by carefully following these direc- | 
tions, knitting or seaming the stitches as the rib | 
looks best. Always seam the centre-stitch, and | 
leave one stitch on each side between it and the | 
narrowing. Seven rounds plain ribbing are knitted 
between each narrowing. 

Narrow twelve times, two stitches each time, | 
when there will be seventeen stitches on the heel | 
or back needle. Then rib two inches and a half | 
before commencing the heel. 

HEEL.—Prepare for heel by ribbing to the end 
of back needle, and from first side, or next needle, | 
rib on to back needle sixteen stitches. Rib the 
other twenty-four stitches from first side needle to | 
another needle. Rib second side needle to within | 
sixteen stitches of the end; these sixteen must be | 
passed to the heel or back needle without knitting. 
There should now be forty-nine stitches on the | 
back needle, and twenty-four on each side needle. 
The two side needles are not used again until the | 
heel is completed. 

The heel is made by ribbing alternate rows— 
the back row is knit one, seam three—until thirty- 
seven rows are completed. Each row is commenced | 
by knitting, but the first stitch of every row must | 
be slipped instead of knitted. On reaching the | 





centre-stitch of the thirty-seventh row, seam two 
together, which brings the centre-stitch to an end. 
There should now be forty-eight stitches on the 
heel needle. 

Thirty-eighth row. Round of heel is plain 
knitting ; the under part of the foot is not ribbed. 
Seam thirty-one stitches, seam two together, * 
turn the needle, knit fifteen stitches, knit two 
together, again turn the needle, seam fifteen 
stitches, seam two together. Repeat from * until 
there are only sixteen stitches remaining on the 
needle. This completes the heel. 

With the needle containing the sixteen stitches 
take up, and as you take up knit twenty stitches 
from the side of the heel, knit four stitches off 
front needle on the same. Rib all the stitches 


| from doth front needles—except the four last—on 


another needle. (The front needle is ribbed 
throughout until the narrowing for the toe is 
commenced.) The four last stitches must be 
knitted on a third needle, with which take up 


| (knitting each as it’ is taken up) twenty stitches 
| from the side of the heel. 


Add to these eight 
stitches from the other side needle. There should 
then be thirty-two stitches on each side needle, 
and forty stitches on the front needle. The next 
needle, which is the first side needle, knit plain. 
Rib front needle. Knit second side needle plain. 

First side needle * knit plain until within six 
stitches of the end; knit two together; knit four. 

Front needle. Rib. 

Second side needle. Knit four, slip one; knit 
one, put the slipped stitch over the knitted one; 
knit plain to end of needle. 

Knit two rounds of the stocking plain (always 
ribbing the front needle). 

Repeat from * until the foot is sufficiently nar- 
rowed, which will be when there are eighty-eight 
stitches on all the needles. Knit the foot about 
eight inches long, including the heel, though this 
measurement may of course be varied to suit the 


| needs of the wearer. 


NARROWING FOR THE TOE.—The front needle 


, must now be knit plain, not ribbed. Put as many 


stitches on the front needle as there are on the 


| other two together. To accomplish this, take two 


stitches from each side needle, and place them on 


the front needle, which should give twenty-two 


on each side needle, and forty-four on the front 
needle. 
Commence the toe at the front needle by knit- 
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ting one, slipping one, knitting one, putting the 
slipped-stitch over the knitted one, knitting plain 
to within three stitches of the end, knitting two 
together, and lastly knitting one. 

First side needle. Knit one, slip one; knit 
one, put the slipped stitch over the knitted one ; 
knit plain to the end of the needle. 

Second side needle. Knit plain to within three | 
of end; knit two together, knit one. This nar- 
rowing is repeated every third round,—the inter- 
vening ones being knitted plain,—until there are | 
about forty-four stitches in all left on your needles. 
Knit front and back stitches together, casting | 
them off as they are knitted. 

For the manufacture of these stockings, as well 
as wristers, purses, edgings, etc., the writer can 
warmly recommend the ‘‘ Florence knitting-silk,’’ 
which may be obtained at the fancy-goods stores | 
in any large town, or will be sent by mail on | 
application to the Nonotuck Silk Company, 18 | 
Summer street, Boston, Massachusetts. While less | 
expensive than the imported knitting-silk, it is | 
remarkably smooth and even, the colors are bril- 
liant, and, still better, will stand washing perfectly, | 
if care is taken never to use Hof water. It is sold 
in half-ounce balls at seventy-five cents an ounce, 
and is furnished in so great a variety of shades | 
that any taste may be satisfied. In the writer’s | 
opinion, the prettiest colors for stockings are | 
black, lavender, pale-blue, cardinal, and purple. 
Pink and old-gold are also much admired, es- | 
pecially for evening wear. 

KNITTED SILK WRISTERS.—Materials: Half an 
ounce of knitting-silkk and four needles, No. 17. 
For a pair of average size for ladies’ wear, cast 
eight-eight stitches. Knit in ribs, alternating 
three stitches plain and one seamed seventy-four 
rounds, which will make the depth three and a 
half to four inches. Bind off loosely, and finish 
with crocheted edge in shell-stitch. 

The number of stitches required for gentlemen’s | 
sizes is ninety-six, one hundred, or one hundred 
and four. 

Inrants’ Socks.—It would be difficult to find a 
prettier style of infants’ socks than that for which | 
the following directions are given. The design | 
is a white stocking and colored shoe. 

Materials: Half ounce of white and half ounce | 
of colored single zephyr-wool. Large size steel 
knitting-needles. Cast twenty-five stitches. 

First. row. Seam two, knit two plain, put | 


) 
_ thread over and knit two together, seam two, knit 


six, seam two, knit two, put thread over and knit 
two together, seam two, knit one, put thread over 
and knit two together. 

Second row. Knit one, knit next stitch, and 


before taking it off the needle seam it also, knit 
| three, seam two, put thread around the needle 


and seam two together, knit two plain, seam six, 
knit two, seam two, put thread around the needle 
and seam two together, knit two. 

Third row. Seam two, knit two, put thread 
over needle and knit two together, seam two, 
knit six plain, seam two, knit two plain, put thread 
over and knit two together, seam two, put thread 
over, knit two together, put thread over, knit two 
together. 

Fourth row. Knit one plain, knit one, and 
before it is off the needle seam it, knit one, and 
before it is off the needle seam it, knit two, seam 
two, put thread around the needle and seam two 
together, knit two, seam six, knit two, seam two, 
wrap the thread around the needle and seam two 
together, knit two. 

Fifth row. Seam two, knit two plain, put 
thread over and knit two together, seam two, take 


| three off on a long pin, knit three, put the three 


taken off on the pin back on the same needle and 
knit them, seam two, knit two, put thread gver 
and knit two together, seam two, put thread over 
and knit two together, put thread over and knit 
two together, put thread over and knit. two 
together. 

Sixth row. Knit one, knit and seam one with- 
out taking off the needle, knit one plain, knit one, 
seaming it also before taking off the needle, knit 
one plain, knit one, seaming it also before taking 
off the needle, knit two plain, seam two, put 
thread over and seam two together, knit two, 
seam six, knit two, seam two, put thread over and 


| seam two together, knit two plain. 


Seventh row. Seam two, knit two plain, put 
thread over and knit two together, seam two, knit 
six, seam two, knit two, put thread over and knit 
two together, seam two and knit plain all the rest 
of the needle. 


Eighth row. Bind off six stitches, knit five 


| plain (bind very loosely ; this forms a point), seam 


two, put thread around the needle and seam two 


| together, knit two, seam six, knit two, seam two, 


put thread around the needle and seam two 
together, knit two. 
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Ninth row. Seam two, take two stitches off on 
a long pin, knit two, put those taken off back on 
the same needle and knit them, seam two, knit 
six, seam two, take two off on a long pin, knit 
two, put those taken off back on the same needle 
and knit them, * seam two, knit one, put thread 
over and knit two. 

Tenth row. Same as second row. 

Eleventh row. Same as third row. 

Repeat fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth rows, thus completing a second point. 

Again repeat second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth rows. Cast fourteen 
more stitches on needle containing the stitches, 
and proceed as follows: 

Seam two, knit two, put thread over and knit 
two together, seam two, knit six, seam two, take 
two off on a long pin, knit two, put back the two 
taken off and knit them. Continue from * in 
ninth row until three more points are made, then 
bind off fourteen stitches, and continue according 
to directions until three more points are made 
(nine in all). The fourteen stitches are cast out 
to form the instep. Bind off. 

With the colored wool take up fourteen or six- 
teen stitches across the top of the instep, knit back 
and forward till six rows are made (twice across 


| forms one row), then narrow in the middle of 


the needle, and continue to knit till ten rows 
| are completed, the first six being included in 
| the ten. 

With a second needle take up. thirty stitches 
along the right side of the instep, then with a 
third needle knit across the instep. Use a fourth 
needle to take up thirty stitches on the other side 
of instep, and knit round and round like a stock- 
ing until six rows are made, then narrow at the 
end of the first needle, middle of the second, and 
first of the third. Knit back without narrowing. 
Narrow next round. Knit back without narrow- 
ing, and so continue till there are only seven 
stitches on the instep needle, then narrow every 
round till all on the instep needle are used. Bind 
off the stitches on the other two needles, sew up 
the socks, and pass a narrow ribbon, the shade of 
the colored wool used, around the ankle, tying it 
in a neat little bow in front. 

It is a wonderful improvement to the socks to 
shape them on a tiny wooden last, which can 
usually be procured at a shoemaker’s. Dip them 
in clear cold water, and draw them over the last, 

| leaving them on the last to dry. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that but one sock can be dried 
on a last at one time. 








BEAR AND SHARE. 


By A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


By the Rhine, one summer’s day, 
Shadows to the eastward lay ; 
Sunset glories burned afar, 
Gilding tower and mountain-bar. 


And in shadow flecked with sun, 
Faring forward, one by one, 

Travelers three, on highway parched, 
Wiped their foreheads as they marched, 


Till they, one by one, espied— 
Gnarled above the roadway wide— 
Branches flecked with sun and shade 
By an ancient pear-tree made. 


And the first, who lightly trod, 
Cast his cap upon the sod ; 

“ Here,” quoth he, “ my bed shall be ; 
Mother Nature gives it me !”” 





And the second traveler then 
Said, ** There’s room for other men !” 
And he doffed his cap, to lay 
Head and heels another way. 


Thus the twain, in shadows green, 
Silent lay, with tree between, 

Till a cheery voice to both 

Said, “I join you, by my troth! 


Here be rest for man, I trow,” 
Quoth he, as he wiped his brow ; 
“ And around this pear-tree root, 
Look, my mates, there’s mellow fruit !”” 


Pears he gatlhered,—one, two, three; 
And, with pause, on bended knee, 
Said, “If trees may fruitage bear, 

| Surely men may fruitage share !’’ 
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CAPTAIN HENDERSON’S ESCAPE. 


By A. E. C. MASKELL. 


PERHAPS no State was more to be pitied during | and beautiful lady to place herself in so much 


the late war than Western Virginia. 


Partly in | 
sympathy with the North and partly with the | 


danger. But she found the Virginia people warm- 
hearted and impulsive, and very soon became 


South, friend and foe were to them alike. | much attached to them. 


Northern soldiers came and pillaged their barns | 


and hen-roosts; Southern recruits came, com- 


One afternoon, near the close of her third 


| week of school, at recess, her little ones came 
manded, and took prisoners. In fact, much of 


running in the greatest fright and flocked trem- 


Western Virginia was just like a boy sitting | blingly around her. 


astride a fence, at a loss to know which side | 


to take. 


apple-tree,”’ 


son was singing the same bad luck to ‘‘ Abe 
Lincoln.”” The Northerners knew not whether 
these people were their friends or foes; the 
Southerners knew not whether they were foes 
or friends. Im fact, many of the farmers along 
the banks of the Ohio and the Big Sandy rivers 
had no scruples about treating the Northern and 
Southern soldiers just alike. And why not, when 
their eldest born was, perhaps, in the Southern 
army, and their youngest, the fair and curly-headed 
boy, in the Northern ? 

Deeds of cruelty were committed by both 


the bushwhackers. 
the Big Sandy, was a town called Ceredo, and 


: here was stationed a company under the gallant 


Captain Henderson. It was a trying position for 
any Union company, since the hills, only a few 
miles back, were largely -infested with guerrillas 
and Southern soldiers. The blackness of war 
burst upon them with all its fury. Churches were 


turned into barracks, and the inhabitants, all that | 


could, fled from their homes, leaving them to be 
taken possession of by squatters and refugees from 
farther South. The appearance of this town, 


when seen by the writer, baffles description. 
She only remembers a number of squalid houses, | 
with scarcely a whole pane of glass in any of 
them. Near this place came a young lady from 
the North, and began teaching in a large frame 
church. 


Only necessity compelled this young 








‘*Oh, teacher,’’ they exclaimed, ‘‘ the soldiers 


In no place in the Union was there | are coming !”’ 
such a division of sentiment; in no place were | 
so many houses divided against themselves. It | 
was no uncommon thing to hear the wife and | 
mother sing ‘‘ We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour | them. 
and not an hour later the father or | 


‘‘Are they?’ said the teacher, soothingly. 
‘* Well, they will not hurt, us.’’ 

‘*Dear Miss Annie, you know nothing about 
If they are the guerrillas, they would 
just as leave shoot one of us down as a crow.”’ 

‘*Are they Union or rebel soldiers!’’ asked 
the teacher, soberly. 

‘¢ They are dressed in blue, but they are coming ‘ 
from the rebel land, and the guerrillas wear 
the blue or the gray, just as they please.’’ 

The teacher moved to an open window, and 
seated herself that she might see them pass. 

Captain Henderson, for he it was, the leader 
of the band, gave a start of surprise as he beheld 
such a picture of loveliness. He tipped his hat, 
bowed, blushed, and then suddenly wheeled 


| around and rode up to the window. 
armies, especially by that class of soldiers called | 
On the Ohio River, and near | 


‘* You are the teacher here, I supppse ?’’ he said. 

She bowed her head politely. 

‘* Have any rebel soldiers passed here to-day ?”’ 

‘*T have not seen any,’’ she replied. 

‘* You sympathize with the Union?’’ he asked, 
hesitatingly. 

‘*T should hope so,’’ she answered, quietly, 


| considering the State I represent.’’ 


‘¢ All very well,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You see, one 
of the most prominent men in Ceredo disappeared 
a few days ago, and we have been out looking for 
him. You may have seen him pass here, perhaps— 
Mr. Walker ?”’ 

‘*An old gentleman on horseback, sir, with a 
high hat and a market-basket full of grapevine 
shoots, sir ?’’ 

‘*The very same. He has a farm three miles 
back, and was going to visit it. He has not been 
heard of since.” 
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“* How terrible it must be for his family !’’ 

“Yes, they are nearly beside themselves with 
grief. It is thought that he has been killed, back 
here among the hills. But my men are getting 
impatient; I must away. If you ever get into 
trouble, Miss Annie, you will know where to send 
for help.’’ 

‘« Indeed, sir, I think there is more danger on 
the other side. If I can ever benefit you, sir, at 
such a time, I shall be only too glad to do it.’’ 

He looked at her admiringly, and flung a kiss 
from the tips of his fingers as he rode away. 

The teacher looked frightened, when the eldest 
of her pupils spoke up, saying: 

‘*You needn’t care, Miss Annie. 
name of being the most honorable man in Western 
Virginia. He wouldn?t harm one hair of your 
head for the world. If we had known it was Cap- 
tain Henderson, we shouldn’t have run, you bet.’’ 

“My dear child, why will you use slang phrases? 
How many times shall I have to speak to you 
. about it ?”’ 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Annie; I forgot,’’ replied 
the girl, blushing. 


Three weeks later, when poor old Mr. Walker 
was almost forgotten, while a boy was out hunting 
for his cow, he stumbled against an old black hat, 
and a few paces on was a market-basket, black 
with the numerous rains that had fallen upon it, 
and there, too, was a pair of boots and a human 


body. The boy at once realized the truth, and 
fled from the spot to spread the news. 

The next day the company at Ceredo went with 
a wagon and gathered up all that was left of old 
Mr. Walker. 

The teacher and her pupils, with faces white 
with awe, went out to the wagon, and tenderly 
Captain Henderson raised the white cloth that 
they might see the remains. 

Annie Compton shuddered, and clutched hold 
of the wagon for support, while she murmured, 
‘¢ This horrid, horrid war !”’ 

‘* Yes, this horrid war !’’ repeated Captain Hen- 
derson. ‘‘The poor old man was shot in the 
back, and from the look of his clothing fourteen 
riflemen discharged their weapons at once.’’ 

‘* But why should they feel such hatred towards 
this poor old man ?”’ 

‘* Because he had orders to draft them for Union 
soldiers, and draft them he did.’’ 

‘* Poor, poor old man !”’ 


He has the 





‘‘The cowards will be arrested and tried for 
murder.” 

‘¢ Captain Henderson, do they really know who 
shot him ?”’ 

‘**Most as sure as we want tog who were the 
ringleaders. I shall give all my spare time to fer- 
reting out the case; and the assassins shall suffer.” 

‘Oh, Captain Henderson, I am really afraid 
you will get yourself into trouble.’’ And the fair 
girl’s delicate brows knit with pain. 

A tender look lighted up the captain’s hand- 
some face for a moment, and then, with a quiver 
in his voice, which stirred up strange feelings in 
the maiden’s soul, he replied, ‘‘Duty must be 
done at the sacrifice of everything. Get up, 
Dolly.’’ And with a chirrup to his horse, he was 
off to overtake his company. 

It must have been near midnight, a month after 
this, that Annie Compton was awakened by hear- 
ing something like the pattering of rain-drops or 
the continual dropping of leaves. 

Very much surprised, because the stars were 
smiling in blandly upon her from the open win- 
dows, and also because it was a hot night in June, 
not the time for falling leaves, she crept out of 
bed softly and went to the front window. 

What was her surprise to see a long line of 
soldiers filing as noiselessly as possible down the 
long lane toward the house. 

‘*What lawlessness are ¢hey up to now!’’ she 
thought, with a shiver, as she stood riveted to the 
spot until the last one had passed, and was seek- 
ing admittance at the back part of the house. 
‘¢They won’t get much this time,’’ she added 
to herself; ‘‘for Mr. N—— keeps his horses 
locked up in the cellar, and Mrs, N—— has all 
her silver buried under the coal-heap.’’' Then she 
was startled by hearing low voices under her back 
window. . 

She flitted to it like a trembling bird, and sank 
down on a chair, if perchance she might hear 
anything that was said. 

‘*Get the fellows something to eat; we are 
hungry,’’ she heard-in rough, surly tones. 

**You shall have it as soon as we can make it 
ready,’’ she heard Mr. N reply. 

‘TI say, N , are there any Union folks 
around here? You see, we’ve got a job to do 
arter we get our grub, and you don’t suppose 
there’ll be any slippin’-up on us while we are 
eating ?”’ 
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‘‘None at all. My family are all as true as 
steel to the persecuted South. We know when to 
hold our tongues, however. A man don’t want 
his property confiscated. Stay! one moment; I 
forgot. There’s a Yankee school-marm on the 
place; but she’s only a woman; couldn’t do 
much.”’ 

‘‘ Better lock her in her room until after we are 
gone, then. An ounce of prevention is hetter than 
a pound of cure, you know. We’ll give Captain 
Henderson no chance to escape. This night we 
capture’ him, and perhaps hang him on the first 
tree we find.’’ 

“But,” expostulated Mr. N——- 

‘He deserves every bit of it, sir. Think how 
many he has imprisoned in that Walker affair.’’ 

Annie Compton’s veins were swelling ready to 
burst with mingled feelings of fear, anguish, and 
somethjng else she could not just then define. 
But the poor child was in love with Captain Hen- 
derson, and he was to be cruelly murdered. One 
moment she felt that she must faint with terror, 
the next she braced herself up against the feeling, 
and felt that she must fly to the captain at all 
hazards. At that moment she heard a key turn 
in her lock and knew that she was a prisoner. 
Down-stairs she could hear the preparation of a 
great meal, while she paced her room wringing 
her hands. Suddenly she paused before the front 
window, with the thought, ‘‘ Yes, I believe I can 
do it, though I never did such a thing before in 
all my life. I can but try it, at any rate.’”’ Then 
she threw off her night-clothes with trembling 
haste, and soon robed herself entirely in black. 

“Now I shall be just the color of the night, 
and they will not see me,’’ she murmured to her- 
self, as she fastened the last pin. ‘‘If I can but 
get out on the piazza and slide down one of the 
pillars to the ground, I am safe; then away across 
the fields to Ceredo. If Ican but save him! Dear 
Lord, help me!’’ And with this prayer she was 
out on the piazza, and had fastened herself to one 
pillar of the portico as closely as a leech. 

With a beating heart she reached the ground, and 
with swift-gliding footsteps sped over the fields. 

But the poor child trembled almost as much 
when she drew near Ceredo as she had when 
sliding down the pillar of the portico. Her ex- 
treme sensitiveness made her shrink from coming 
in contact with so many soldiers, and as a sentinel 
cried out, ‘‘Who goes there?’’ she answered, 





in trembling tones, ‘‘ Oh, please, sir, I am nobody 
but a woman come to see Captain Henderson.”’ 

*«* A rebel spy, I suppose,’’ answered the man. 

‘“Oh, no, no, sir; but there are five or six 
companies of rebels down the road, and they are 
coming to take Captain Henderson. Please let 
me see him, quick, that I may tell him all.’’ 

The man said not a word, but gave a shrill 
whistle, which was answered by a soldier. 

‘* Here, show this lady to Captain Henderson. 
She has important news for him.’’ 

‘*Miss Annie, is this you?’’ inquired Hender- 
son, approaching her with extended hands, 

‘*You are in danger, Captain Henderson, 
and you must flee for your life,’’ she gasped ; and 
she trembled so that he came and placed one arm 
around her waist. 

Her head sank upon his shoulder, and with 
tears and tremors of nervous fright she soon told 
him all. 

‘*Ha! that’s their game, is it? 
must be getting ready for them.”’ 

‘* Oh, Captain Henderson,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ please 
don’t fight. There are so many of them, that you 
can do nothing. There is not a person in all 
Ceredo they care about but you and your com- 
pany. Please, Captain Henderson, just give 
them the slip this time, won’t you? They’ll 
never know but that you had an errand some- 
where. Oh, sir, for my sake, don’? fight to-night!” 
And she clung tremblingly to him. 

‘* Annie, dear Annie,’’ he murmured, ‘for your 
sake I would do anything that is right. I will 
send my company away to a place of safety and 
then I shall be back to take you to your boarding- 
house.”’ 

‘* But suppose we should meet the rebels?’’ 

‘*They will come the back road from Mr. 
N——’s, that they may take us unawares. | 
shall go the front, and we will be so on the alert that 
if they do chance to take the front road we shall 
have time to turn down a cross-road or into the 
woods. Just remain here until I come back for 
you.”’ 

In ten minutes Captain Henderson was at the 
door, mounted on his horse. 

“*T could not get a side-saddle for you,’’ he 
said; ‘‘so you may ride on my horse, in front 
of me.’’ 

A picket lifted her up and placed her in the 
captain’s arms. 


Well, then I 
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Annie felt his arms tremble as they clasped 


close around her waist, and -her heart was so full | 


of joy that she could not speak a word. 

‘** Annie, tell me,’’ he whispered, as they drew 
near the farm-house, ‘*do you love me?”’ 

‘Oh, Captain Henderson !’’ she whispefed. 

**It seems to me, if I only knew it, it would 
make the long days of this horrid war shrter, 
Annie; and then we should get married, you 
know, and I would try so hard to make you 
happy, dearest.’’ And he .clasped her closely to 


him, and laid his cheek appealingly down upon | 


her forehead. 
‘* Captain Henderson,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ have 
I not proved that I love you?’’ 


| crying? Don’t, dear, you unman me. 
| be long, now, I think, and if we pray, God will 


‘¢ Enough, my good angel! Just one kiss now, 
and I am satisfied until the war is over. What! 


It won’t 


save us to one another. But if He does not, we 
shall meet in heaven, Annie.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she whispered, tearfully, and then glided 
down from his arms and entered the front gate. 

He waited until she regained her room and flut- 
tered a white harfdkerchief to him, and then he 
was off to join his company. 

The rebels were foiled ; and they do nét know 
to this day that Captain Henderson was saved 


| from their hands by his own beautiful wife when 
lin girlhood. 





THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


By Etza F. Mossy. 


THE Musical Festival Association, of Cincinnati, 
‘in order to encourage the development of music 
as an art within our country, and stimulate the | 
efforts of our musicians, offered the prize of one | 
thousand dollars to the native-born composer who 
should produce the best composition employing 
both chorus and orchestra, and occupying at least 
half an hour in its performance. Twenty-five | 
works were sent to the Festival Board for exami- 
nation, comprising a wide variety of subjects and 
styles, and many of them of no mean merit. The | 
judges were men full of enthusiasm for the art of | 
music, and possessed of a large and delicate appre- | 
ciation of its grand accord of harmonies and its | 
subtler shades of exquisite significance. They | 
were Theodore Thomas ; Otto Singer, of Cincin- | 
nati; Dr. Leopold Damrosch, of New York City ; | 
Mr. Asger Hamerik, of Baltimore, Md., and Mr. | 
Carl Zerralm, of Boston, Mass. The majority of | 
these judges decided in favor of a symphonic | 
cantata for solos, chorus, and orchestra, entitled 
‘*Scenes from Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend,’”? | 
by Mr. Dudley Buck, of New York, widely known 
for his church and organ music, and famous as 
the composer of the Centennial Cantata. 

This composition bears a double interest to us, | 
from its being founded on the work of an Ameri- | 
can poet, and composed by an American musician, 
giving us reason to hope that the day may not be | 


| with beauty. 


| passer-by. 


far distant, when, to the pride of our freedom, 
and the broad brotherliness of our social life, and 
the glories of our landscapes, may be added the 
charm of an artistic atmosphere, clothing even the 
common things of our labor and domestic life 
Nor should it be forgotten, when 
that morning dawns, how much we owe to the 
noble-spirited and high-minded citizens of this 


| Western city, who, in the midst of the smoke and 


coal-dust of Cincinnati, have given green parks to 
delight the wearied eye, and a fountain so exqui- 
sitely illustrating the uses and delights of flowing 
waters by its carved figures and groups, as well as 
by its sparkling and springing waves, that a king 
and an artist in one has envied its beauty; who 
have thrown oper to the people the rolling gran- 
deurs and choral harmonies of Music’s greatest 
works, and in the beautiful suburbs have given 
gracious homes and wide-stretching grounds, lovely 
woods and gardens, for the pleasure of every 
No one can come to this city from 
the carelessly-kept lawns and huge, unsightly edi- 
fices of the usual American capitalist and not 
bear away with him some new suggestion of the 


| meaning of wealth. 


It is interesting to trace the difference of treat- 


| ment which the two artists, poet and musician, 


necessarily use with the same theme. This, ‘The 
Golden Legend,’’ is not based, as would seem 
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from its title, on the famous Legenda Aurea, but 
is simply so called by the poet, because as gold is 
above all baser metals, so the love, self-sacrifice, 
and devotion commemorated in the story excel 
all baser passions, surpass all lower motives. The 
tale isa simple one, and was told (and perhaps 
invented) by one of the old Minnesingers of the 
twelfth century, Hartmann von der,Aue. A 
prince, Henry of Hoheneck, has long languished 
under a distressing malady, ‘which one of the 
doctors of Salerno, with the usual weird and 
superstitious character of medicine when it was 
rather a species of imposture than a science, tells 
him can only be cured by the blood which a 
maiden shall shed willingly for his sake. Lucifer, 
in the garb of a wandering physician, after giving 
him an elixir to drink, which bore the then unfa- 
miliar Arabic name of. alcohol, persuades the 
prince to accept the gift of life which Elsie, an 
obscure but noble-hearted peasant girl, offers him. 
They go to Salerno together for this purpose ; but, 
at the last, Prince Henry’s slumbering manhood 
awakens in his soul, and at the risk of his own 
death he averts the sacrifice, and returns home, full 
of strength and vigor, to Hoheneck, with Elsie as 
his bride. The poet uses the comparatively unim- 
portant feature of the journey to Salerno to illus- 
trate fully and beautifully the wild, varied, and 
picturesque social life of the Middle Ages, which 
existed then out-of-doors to a far greater extent than 
at present. They witness a miracle-play as they 
travel onward, hear a monkish sermon, and attend 
festivals of the Church, which boldly dominated 
and deeply colored the lives of the masses of the 
people in that period. As they stop to rest at 
the various monasteries along the high-road, the 
opportunity is given for a fine contrast of monkish 
character: the solemn meditation in the twilight- 
haunted cloisters, the wild revelry among the sen- 
sual and earthly-minded brethren of cowl and 
gown. 

The composer has, of course, laid aside much 
of this material, and indeed has left to the 
orchestral numbers the representation of this rich 
and quaint society. In this respect the music of 
‘‘The Golden Legend’’ belongs distinctively to 
the modern school rendered so popular by Berlioz 
and Liszt. Berlioz, in his dramatic symphony, 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” has even employed the 
orchestra for the scene between Juliet in the 
balcony and her lover, wandering in the moon- 
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lit gardens of the old Italian palace-grounds. 
The music throbs through the languors and 
splendors of the Southern summer night, and 
weaves itself as through long sprays of flowering 
vines, heavy with fragrance and dews, into the 
trembling ecstasies of the human lovers. So the 
orchestra here takes up the recital of the journey, as 
‘¢Onward and onward the highway runs to the distant city, 
impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and of hate, of 
doing and daring,” , 


and the little band wends on its way over the high 
Alps, through early mornings, and noontides and 
evening shadows, with weariness and rest and 
hidden hopes, winding another thread into the 
many-colored woof they see, until it closes with 
the holy music of St. Hildebert’s hymn. 


PRINCE HENRY. 
Hark! What sweet sounds are those whose accents holy 
Fill the warm noon with music sad and sweet ? 


ELSIE. 
It is a band of pilgrims, moving slowly 
On their long journey, with uncovered feet. 


PILGRIMS. 
Urbs ccelestis, urbs beata, 
Supra petram collocata, 
Urbs in portusatis tuto, 
De longinquo te saluto ! 


To the orchestra is left also the description of 
the monkish carouse in the far-off convent of 
Hirschau, situated in the shadows of the Black 
Forest, and a rich piece of coloring is translated 
into the language of tone in this instrumental 
narration. It is an assemblage of monks in the 
refectory at midnight, stirred to wild revelry by 
the earthly and voluptuous songs of Lucifer dis- 
guised as Friar Paul, who sings a medizval 
drinking-song, which has been well translated 
for this work by Edmund C. Stedman, but to 
whose unctuous enjoyment of the flowing wine 
no translator could do justice. It is as follows: 

Ave! color vini clari, 

Dulcis potus, non amari, 

Tua nos inebriari, 
Digneris potentia! 


O! quam placens in colore ! 

O! quam fragrans in odore ! 

O! quam sapidum in ore! 
Dulce lingue vinculum ! 

















Felix venter quem intrabis! 

Felix guttur quod rigabis ! 

Felix os quod tu lavabis! 
Et beata labia! 


CHORUS OF MONKS. 
Funde vinum, funde! 
Tanquam sint fluminis unde, 
Nec queeras unde, 

Sed fundas semper abunde! 


Translation by Mr. Stedman. 
Hail! thou vintage clear and ruddy! 
Sweet of taste and fine of body! 
Through thine aid we soon shall study 
How to make us glorious ! 


O! thy color erubescent ! 

O! thy fragrance evanescent ! 

O! within the mouth, how pleasant! 
Thou the tongue’s preetorius ! 


Blest the stomach where thou wendest! 

Blest the throat which thou distendest ! 

Blest the mouth which thou befriendest, 
And the lips victorious ! 


CHORUS OF MONKS. 
Pour the wine, then, pour it! 
Let the wave bear all before it! 
There’s none to score it, 
So pour in plenty, pour it! 


This riotous bacchanal (in which the first 
theme, which is always used to represent Lucifer, 
or the principle of evil, and which sounds like 
derisive whisperings through the journey to Sa- 
lerno, is heard repeatedly) ends by the sudden 
entrance of the Abbot, speaking his condemna 
tions and reproaches through the mouth of the 
trombone in the stately Gregorian measures. 
There is, throughout the whole composition, a 
contest and struggle between the two principles 
of selfishness and love, characterized each by its 
appropriate melody, or melodic phrase. The first 
Gregorian tone is used in all the music descriptive 
of Elsie and her pure and gentle womanhood, and 
the Gregorian music, in its chants and majestic 
measures, reappears in every triumph over evil. 
We may consider the wild scene on the church- 
towers of Strasburg, with which the cantata opens, 
as the key-note to the whole composition. It isa 
dark night, and as the powers of wind and tem- 
pest sweep through the troubled air, the evil 


spirits are abroad, seeking to pull down the cross. 


and the bells, and desolate the inner sanctuary. 
Each time are they driven back, baffled and con- 
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quered, before the invisible consecration and the 
guardianship of spiritual hosts. After every de- 
feat the bells break forth into a grand Latin 
hymn, and at last, as the malignant spirits of the 
air sweep away in a rush of despairing rage, the 
sounds of the organ and of choiring voices arise 
from the interior of the old church, speaking of 
eternal vigilance and protection. Nothing could 
be more perfectly medizval than this whole pro- 
logue. F 
LUCIFER. 

Hasten ! hasten! 

O ye spirits! 

From its station drag the ponderous 

Cross of iron, that to mock us 

Is uplifted high in air! 


VOICES (female chorus). 
O, we cannot! 
For around it 
All the Saints and Guardian Angels, 
Throng in legions to protect it; 
They defeat ‘us everywhere. 


THE BELLS (male chorus). 
Laudo Deum verum! 
Plebem voco! 
Congrego clerum! 


LUCIFER. 
Lower ! lower! 
Hover downward ! 
Seize the loud vociferous bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower! 


VOICES. 
All thy thunders 
Here are harmless ! 
For these bells have been anointed, 
And baptized with holy water! 
They defy our utmost power. 


THE BELLS. 
Defunctos ploro, 
Pestem fugo! 
Festa decoro! 


LUCIFER. 
Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken, 
Massive, iron-studded portals! 
Sack the house of God, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead! 


VOICES. 


O, we cannot! 

The Apestles 

And the Martyrs, wrapped in mantles, 
Stand as wardens at the entrance, 
Stand as sentinels o’erhead ! 
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THE BELLS. 
Excito lentos! 
Dissipo ventos ! 
Paco cruentos ! 


LUCIFER. 
Baffled, baffled ! 
Inefficient, 
Craven spirits, leave this labor 
Unto Time, the great Destroyer! 
Come away, ere night is gone! 


VOICES. 
Onward, onward! 
With the night-wind, 
Over field and farm and forest, 
Lonely homesteads, darksome hamlet, 
Blighting all we breathe upon! 


CHOIR FROM WITHIN THE CHURCH 
Nocte surgentes 
Vigilemus omnes. 


The same Gregorian tone that closes this pro- 
logue is the basis of the chérus which ends the 
work by celebrating the victory of love over the 
ignoble selfishness of evil. It is only broken by 
the lines that tell of the downfall of Lucifer, and 
his vanishing away like the dying echbdes of a cry 
of lamentation. 

The great ecclesiastical organization of the 
Middle Ages spread like a network all over the 
land of Europe; and in every gathering of men 
and women at home and abroad, in every trans- 
action, domestic or public, at the /é/e or the 
market, there is plainly evident its mark and dis- 
tinctive tendency. This prevailing color, if I may 
so speak, is very happily varied and brightened by 


the three sea-pieces beautifully introduced toward | 


the close of the cantata. It is true that in the 
first, Elsie’s song from the terrace at Genoa, 
there is still present in her mind an image of 
white-robed choristers, as she listens to the waves 
along the low sands, following each other from 
deep caves, one after the other, to die away on the 
shores below. But in the dreamy darcarol/e—for 
the orchestra only—which succeeds, we seem to 
be taken close to the heart of the deep sea with 
its mystery and romance. Only one fisherman 
may be seen, floating alone 


“With shadowy sail, in yonder boat, 
And singing softly to the night,” 


and he grows to us the embodied voice of the sea, 
whose soft, unspeakable murmurings interweave 
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his verses with tones of melodious rest. In this 
the sea calls to the maiden, and if it were not for 
the warm human love at her heart, we feel that its 


| longing, its breathings of mysterious sweetness and 
| calm, could not be denied. 


Fresh and clear follows the chorus of Mediterra- 
nean sailors in Chorus XI., with the bracing stir 
of the quickening wind and dashing spray, and 
the swift bounding movement of the felucca on 
the waves. There may be ‘‘a dash of rain in the 
air’’; but these merry seamen, who pray to the 
‘*good Saint Antonio,’’ feel no fear of bank or 
breaker as they dash on their short journey south- 
ward. 

It would have added much to the dramatic 
force in both the poem and the cantata if the two 
characters of Prince Henry and Elsie had not 
been so attuned to the same minor chords of 
regret and meditation. They are alike grave, 
thoughtful, and inclined rather to the neutral 
colors of the contemplative life than the passion- 
ate joys and pains of more marked natures. Still, 
there is in Elsie’s purity a suggestion of a white 
lily growing in virginal glory of untouched and 
stainless whiteness in the cloister of its own blades 
which leaves us little to desire. The twilight 
coloring that usually surrounds them is beauti- 
fully broken with gleams of color in the last duet, 
which I will give as a fitting close to an interest- 
ing work of American artists. 


PRINCE HENRY AND ELSIE. 
Behold! the hilltops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst ; 
While the whole valley deep below 
Is filled, and seems to overflow 
With a fast-rising tide of mist. 


PRINCE HENRY. 
The evening air grows damp and chill ; 
Let us go in, 


ELSIE. 
Ah! not so soon. 
See yonder fire! It is the moon 
Slow rising o’er the eastern hill. 


BOTH. 
It glimmers on the forest tips, 
And through the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of light, 
And makes the heart in love with night. 
In life’s delight, in death’s dismay, 
In storm and sunshine, night and day, 
In health and sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, I am thine! 
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THE SNOW-BIRD. 


By DUDLEY DiccEs, Ese. 


1 HE winds of Winter fiercely blow, 
The trees are rigid, sad, and bare, 
The flowers are wanting everywhere, 

The air is filled with fluttering snow. 


And yet to-day there flew a bird 
And sat upon my window-sill ; 
Methought his happy, cheery trill 

As sweet a song as e’er I heard. 


He came, I know not how or where, 

Or why he came to sit and sing, 

Unless he knew I longed for Spring, 
And thought his song would take me there. 


And so it did. I thought again 
The flowers had come and decked the earth; 
The birds were here in all their mirth: 

And yet I could not miss the strain 
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Of that sweet bird that sat so still, 
While yet the winds did fiercelier blow 
And fill the air with eddying snow, 

And sang upon my window-sill ! 


His song was simple, yet so sweet, 
That never robin sang in Spring, 
In all his happy caroling, 

A song whose joy was more complete. 


O snowy-breasted snow-bird, oft 
I’ll dream of thy sweet song, till Spring 
Her mérry troop of warblers bring, 

And flowerets sweet fill every croft. 


And when those brighter days are here, 

Know, little bird, whose simple art 

Hath through the snow-storm touched my heart, 
Still shalt thou be in memory dear. 
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Success of American Competition.—In his new book | 


on “Foreign Work and English Wages,” Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., maintains a hopeful feeling with regard to 
England’s immediate industrial future, yet freely admits that 
in the long run the United States must “succeed to the place 
of the parent country as the first of commercial and manu- 
facturing powers.’’ The present success of American manu- 
facturers in certain trades, he says, *‘ may reflect on the want 
of adaptability and versatility shown by English firms in 
meeting the particular wants of markets whose conditions 
are unlike those with which the English exporter is chiefly 
familiar; but they do not indicate any decline in English 
superiority as regards the great wholesale trades. .Cuba, for 


example, prefers to import her agricultural implements, and | 


especially her plows, from the United States, because Ameri- 
cans—probably one or two American manufacturers—take 
pains to study the special requirements of Cuban agriculture, 
and adapt their wares to the need of their customers. Simi- 
larly, American engineers have of late obtained a preference 
in our own colonies for their locomotives and railway cars, 
and great alarm and annoyance were felt in England on this 
account. But the explanation is simple. The conditions of 
colonial railway-making resemble those of America and not 
of Europe. Their lines, extremely long in proportion to the 
amount of traffic, require light and cheap carriages, ill- 
adapted to European lines; and American experience and 
ingenuity meet these conditions. The ax, again, is the 
special American tool, the tool of a nation which has. been 
for two hundred years engaged in clearing regions largely 
occupied ‘by primitive forest; and the American axes are 
consequently better for countries similarly situated than any 
that Sheffield or Birmingham produce.” 

Mr. Brassey seems to overlook the fact, of which he must 
be well aware, that the lines of manufacture which he has 
here specified are far from being the only ones in which 
America has risen to successful competition with England 
both at home and abroad. American cutlery has found sale 
in Sheffield, and coals have been carried to Newcastle in the 
shape of American prints to Birmingham. The success of 
American locks in English markets has filled English lock- 
smiths with well-grounded alarm. But one need not thus 
multiply instances. Every reader of the newspaper press 
must recall them in numbers. 

Moreover, precisely the same industrial conditions and 
general business methods which have enabled us to achieve 
such success in disputing England’s supremacy in so many 


departments in the great markets of the world still exist, and | 


there seems to be no good reason why they should not lead 
us to new and yet greater triumphs in the future. The 
inventive genius of the American people has become pro- 
verbial, and it is more than possible that we have as yet 


hardly begun to realize the splendid possibilities of invention. | 


And the nation that leads in invention may be expected in 
the future, as in the past, to gain the lead also in productive 
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power and in everything else that contributes to supremacy 
in industrial and commercial competition. This principle 
Mr. Brassey admits when he says: “ American invention is 
undoubtedly quicker and more active, as well as far more 
versatile than our own, and meets with far more encourage- 
ment both.from the law and from the public.” So long as 
the present favorable conditions remain, and they will remain 
till the character of our people changes, one may feel per- 
fectly sure that America’s advance to the forefront in indus- 

| trial affairs will be certain. And no one need be surprised 
if in commeree and manufactures we shall gain supremacy 
by the same rapid strides as in agriculture. 


George Eliot.—The republic of letters has lost one of its 
| most honored leaders. George Eliot is dead. After a long 

life of literary activity she passed quietly away a few weeks 

ago. Her age was about sixty years. Curiously enough, 
| the precise year of her birth is not known. Neither is it 
known whether she was the actual or only the adopted 
daughter of an English clergyman, in such obscurity rest the 
facts of her early life. Surely we can no longer with reason 
reproach the age of Shakspere with negligence in preserving 
for posterity so few authentic records of the personal life of 
its great master-spirit, when, in this age of all-penetrating in- 
quisitiveness, of insatiable curiosity, about the lives of all 
who are prominent in letters or affairs,—in this age of 
ubiquitous reporters and interviewers,—so little is known 
with certainty about the early years of this “ Nineteenth 
Century Shakspere,” as her enthusiastic admirers have de- 
lighted to call her. 

She has been described as “ small, plain-featured, intelli- 
gent-looking, observant rather than animated—in short, a 
well-bred Englishwoman.” But for some reason little curi- 
osity is felt about the person and life of Marian Evans, or 
Mrs. Lewis, or Mrs. Cross. This is largely due, no doubt, 
to the fact that her life was comparatively uneventful. Our 
great interest clusters about that wonderful intellectuality 
whose acquaintance we have made under the name of George 
Eliot. Every one likes to imagine what her person should 


have been; but we are perfectly certain that there was no 


corresponding reality. 

Unlike most writers of her sex, she took little pleasure in 
society. She always shunned the broad glare of publicity. 
Her preference was for a life of simple retirement and quiet 
study. At the age when most young ladies are interested 
with the last new thing in fashions, and with the doings of 
society, Marian Evans was deeply engaged in the study of 
the classics and the pursuit of philosophy. Her attainments 
in both fields were extraordinary. When still a very 
young lady she became the associate editor of the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’’ and made many contributions to its 
columns. Her first book was a translation of Strauss’s “ Life 
of Jesus.” This was in 1846. It was not until twelve years 
| later, when she was nearly forty years of age, that her first 
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essay in the field of fiction was made. “Scenes of Clerical | 
Life” appeared in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and at once 
attracted favorable attention. “Adam Bede’’ followed the 
next year, and the author was instantly recognized as gifted 
with pre-eminent genius. Since then she has published six 
novels, three volumes of poetry, and a volume of essays 
under the title “‘ Impressions of Theophrastus Such.” 

The early philosophical writings of Marian Evans are 
little read, and are not held in very high admiration. ‘ With 
their literary workmanship,” as one critic has said, “no fault 
can be found; but she was plowing that somewhat barren and | 
decidedly unattractive field, where, in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
words, ‘German metaphysics endeavors to come to the relief 
—or the confusion—of German Theology.’ ”’ 

Nor can much be said in praise of her poetry. The verse 
is correct; the, diction high and noble; the thought pure and 
lofty. But, for all that, one feels the lack of that ineffable 
something which kindles correct verse into burning poetry. 
She did not sing as the birds sing, and as all true singers do, 
because there was something in her heart which must break 
forth in music. Our feelings are not in the least shocked | 
by thinking of her poems in the shape of prose. And yet | 
it is said that she herself esteemed her poetry more highly 
than her prose. Perhaps because of the much greater effort it | 
cost her. At any rate, this affords another instance of the | 
inability of a writer to judge of his own work. Milton pre- 
ferred “ Paradise Regained,”’ to his longer epic. A celebrated 
English painter is said to have considered his poetry, which | 
no one else could tolerate, worthier of praise than the best 
efforts of his pencil. 

When, however, one comes to speak of her work as a 
novelist, criticism is all but silent; admiration is profound 
and universal; one is left to a consideration of the attributes | 
of her high art. It used to be the correct thing to compare 
her with the brilliant Frenchwoman, George Sand. But she 
fills an entirely different world, and, to our mind, is vastly 
superior. She lacks the wonderful gift of improvisation | 
which lends such a charm to George Sand as a story-teller. 
But the life which George Eliot depicts is the actual life | 
of the world about her, with all its strivings, its difficulties, 
its gloom, its exw, and its hopes too, and aspirations, while 
George Sand transports us at once to an ideal realm, where 
morals and motives are strangely different from those we | 
know and feel in the great life of the world. 

The genius of George Eliot has often been described as | 
masculine. And this is correct enough if one means by this 


epithet that one would net, from reading her works, suspect | 


that they came from a woman’s hand. To one not knowing 
her sex, we feel sure that nothing in her various works would 
afford sufficient grounds even for a suspicion that their author 
was awoman. But, knowing the fact, one can, no doubt, 
find here and there traces of the feminine manner. 
reading George Eliot, one is, first of all, struck with the 
absorption of the author’s personality in her work. One is 
invited to a view of life as it actually is. One may make 
his own inferences, may draw his own conclusions. No 
opinions or pet ideas of the author are constantly obtruded 
upon him. No theories of this, that, or the other thing are 
flaunted in his face. And yet, for all that, the novels are 
something more than mere stories. Profound moral problems, 


| of the characters. 
| ances, or novels with a purpose, in the ordinary sense of 


| of associating with her.” 


social questions of far-reaching significance, are everywhere 
discussed, or rather are brought out in the lives and conduct 
But the novels are not didactic perform- 


these terms. To quote Mr, Justin McCarthy: “ The deep 
philosophic thought of George Eliot’s best novels quietly 
suffuses and illumines them everywhere. There is no sermon 
here, no lecture there, no solid mass interposing between 


| this incident and that, no ponderous moral hung around the 


neck of this or that personage. The reader feels that he is 
under the spell of one who is not merely a great story-teller, 
but who is also a deep thinker.” 

Especially noteworthy is the conscientiousness of her 
work. Nowhere did she hurry. She was content with a 
few masterpieces when she might, no doubt, have given us 
many more. If one idea more than any other comes out in 


| her works, it is the glory and value cf doing some work 
| worth doing well. 


It was upon this principle that she her- 
self always worked. Not how much, but how well, was her 
aim. And so every character, every scene, is elaborated with 
the utmost care. There are no lay-figures in her stories. 
Every character is a person of flesh and blood clearly in- 
dividualized and made distinct from every other. 

Her power in the analysis of motives is unrivaled. As 
with a scalpel, she dissects with unpitying hand every feeling 
and motive and impulse of the human heart. Their hidden 
grounds and causes she lays bare to our sight. By no author 
is one so forcibly and constantly reminded that moral char- 
acter is composite, that the grounds of human action are 
always complex. Moral problems are never presented in 
naked syllogisms to the human heart. A thousand ifs and 
ands obscure their meaning and weaken their force. 

A recent critic says of her: “ Her truest note—indeed, 
her only true note, one may almost say, so conspicuously is 
it her own—is struck in a sentence of her first story, in which 
she says: ‘ Depend upon it, my dear young lady, you would 
gain unspeakably if you would learn with me to see some of 
the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, 
lying im the experience of the human soul that looks out 
through dull, gray eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite 
ordinary tones.’ To call ‘The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton’ George Eliot’s best and most truly character- 
istic work would be to provoke the derision of the eulogists 


| of ‘Daniel Deronda;’ but, slight as it is, we believe it could 


be so called more truthfully than the more celebrated story. 


| Its personages are drawn with a firm hand, and the ‘ pathos 


in their very insignificance,’ of which the author speaks, is 
affecting enough. The low-toned picture, with its gray 
lights and deep shadows alternating across a wholly unre- 
markable scene, was followed by others of the same sort in 


| ‘Adam Bede,’‘The Mill on the Floss,’ and ‘ Silas Marner,’ 
In | 


successively. ‘ Romola,’ with all its Florentine mellowness, 
‘Felix Holt, the Radical,’ and ‘Middlemarch’ are not 
essentially different. The element of fate pervades them all 
as distinctly as it does the Greek drama.” 

The same critic sums up his account of her by placing her 
in the first rank of novelists, with “ Fielding, Thackeray, 
Balzac, George Sand, and Turgeneff, whom alone one thinks 
This is certainly not too high 
praise.. No one of the present generation of writers is surer 
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of immortality than she. Among the undying stars her light 
will shine on and on to all after-times. 
“* Her life’s expense 
Hath won for her coeval youth 
With the immaculate prime of Truth.” 
With deep sorrow the throngs of English readers turn in 
tearful silence toward her newly-made grave. 


America’s Peace Policy.—Our most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been more than satisfied with the results obtained 
by the recent census. Our population is in excess of fifty 
millions, while the evidences of our material prosperity are 
overwhelming in force. Beyond all possibility of dispute, 
America from this time takes her stand as one of the first- 


splendid tribute to the “superb pride” with which our 


| people accepted the weight of taxation, and wondering at 


our “ financial triumph” unparalleled “in the history of any 


| nation,” it proceeds to take us to task for not doing more for 


the world at large. With “the strongest, the freest, the 


| most prosperous people within our borders,” “ no nation in 
| bonds,” “no struggling people,” “no perishing race,’’ looks 
| to America for assistance, or even so much as hopes to find in 


| her a champion. 


«One American shell would liberate the 


Armenians.” At any rate, in Mexico and the South Ameri- 


| can States we should take it upon us to keep order and 


class Powers of the world, “amongst the Powers,” as the | 


Nation pithily says, “no one of which any other Power 
could assail without taxing its own resources to the utter- 
most.” In our own proud estimation we have long held 
this enviable position. But Europeans regarded this notion 
of ours as a harmless vagary of our overheated imagination, 
or of our nervously-sensitive self-consciousness, to which it 
was not worth their while to pay serious attention. The 
remoteness of our situation and our absolute lack of all 
interest, save that of an observant spectator, in European 
politics contributed both to our boastful belief and to the 
foreigner’s incredulity and indifference. 

It was the recent war, with the immense results which 
have followed it, which began to open the eyes of Europeans 
to our real position and strength. All their preconceived 
notions about the instability of our institutions when brought 
to a serious test were shown to their confusion to be 
groundless. The brilliant achievements of our citizen sol- 
diers, led oftentimes by officers who a few months before 
knew no more of war than the reading of their leisure hours 
had taught them, the patriotic enthusiasm with which our 
people responded to the call to arms, the cheerful willing- 
ness with which they submitted to the excessive burden of 
taxation and to being drafted for military service, showed 
the European politician and theorist that he had been count- 
ing without his host when he had imagined that the first 
shock of civil war, the first serious crisis, would shatter the 
fabric of our civil institutions and reduce our free and 
hopeful democracy to a chaos of anarchy and despair. An 
impression quite as profound was created by the alacrity 
with which at the termination of the war our armies were 
disbanded, and our soldiers, many of whom had spent four 
of the best years of their lives in the field, hastened back to 
counting-room and shop and farm. The marvelous growth 
of our industry and commerce since the war, the unprece- 
dented rapidity with which we have opened new fields, 
developed new industries, gained control of or entrance into 
new markets, the willing submission to a continuance of 
heavy taxation, the steady advance in our credit, the impos- 
ing celerity with which we set about paying our national 
debt and its wonderful reduction, are a few of the causes 
which have kept the European mind busy these last few 
years in trying to explain and understand the United States. 

In this connection, an article in a recent number of the 
Spectator deserves more than passing notice. After giving 
a glowing account of our material prosperity, and paying a 





prevent war. 

Such, in substance, is the Sfectator’s homily. An active, 
intermeddling foreign policy is what it would prescribe for 
us. But this is not our way. We believe in attending to 
our own business and generously allowing other people the 
same privilege. We believe in the powerful though silent 
influence of good example. We believe in the triumph of 
the arts of peace and quietness. And by our example and 
prosperity this gospel, for which the ages have waited, we are 
preaching with tremendous force to the whole circle of the 
world. The old ideas of knight-errantry, in accordance with 
which some “ gentle knight pricked forth” into the world, 


“Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield,” 


in search of wrongs to redress, or helpless maidens 


** To save from shame and thrall,” 


however much these may appeal to our imagination and senti- 
ment, find no place in our sober, practical, common-sense 
creed, We believe more is done for the world by doing the 
duty that lies next, by establishing peace and prosperity and 
freedom within our borders, than by neglecting.that to run 
off to some far corner of the world to make a theatric display 
of philanthropy. We do not believe for a moment in the 
mission of any nation to attempt to elevate races or peoples 
by cutting other people’s throats. 

We do not believe in standing armies and navies, except 
to do police work, and that is not the highest or noblest kind 
of work, we think. We haven’t much faith in missionary 
wars, or wars of deliverance, such as most wars nowadays 
are called. We fear behind them lurks some opium scheme 
or “scientific frontier” humbug. It is all very well for the 
Englishman to “ lay that flattering unction to his soul,’’ that 
in the recent invasion of Afghanistan he was waging a “ war 
of deliverance” for the poor Afghans from Russian oppres- 
sion. But what does he suppose the Afghan himself thought 
of this fine theory when, his towns in ruins, his fields laid 
waste, his flocks driven off, his house in flames, his brethren 
gibbeted, he fled in terror to his mountain fastnesses ? 
Would the great British nation not have done more for the 
world by using the hundred millions of treasure, poured out 
with the blood in that wild Afghan campaign, in ameliora- 
ting the condition of her own people in helpless and unhappy 
Ireland? When one contemplates Ireland in her wretched 
and forlorn condition, while England is waging “ mission- 
ary’”’ wars through the world, one is reminded of the ragged, 
neglected urchin who lacked for clothes and cleanliness, 
because his mother was president of a mission society and 
had to sew for the heathen. 

No; there is a better way of helping mankind forward, of 
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bringing “sweetness and light’”’ into the dark and bitter 


or lounging about camps and cafés, or making new and more 


corners of the world, than by entering the lands of the | terrible inventions for the destruction of human life and the 


oppressed with flying banners and needle-guns. 
teaching the world that a great nation can live in peace 


imposing military chiefs, or military glory. Armenia, in 
her distant mountain glens, will feel the sunshine of our 
example and be encouraged. The people worthy of liberty 
achieves it. But is it not known to the Spectator that 
American railway projects and American commercial enter- 
prise and American evangelists have already begun the 
peaceful conquest of Mexico? Does it not know that from 
the success of our institutions the South American republics 


take heart for new efforts in purifying themselves and | 


establishing democratic principles ? 

Immeasurably more glorious is it for hosts of intelligent 
men to be devoted to evolving fiew plans of production, of 
increasing the wealth and comfort of the world, of winning 
from barbarism nev fields for commercial activity and civili- 
zation, than to be leading armies on Don Quixotic campaigns, 


We are | 


products of peaceful industry. The lesson that America 


| teaches the world just at present—and it is a most needed 
and happiness and abundant prosperity without being con- 
stantly upon a war-footing, without standing armies, without 





one—is that prosperity waiteth upon peace. 


Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn.—The three brightest 
planets now visible in the western sky are Venus, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. These are all in nearly a direct line from the 
setting sun to near the meridian, Venus being the most 
western, then Jupiter and Saturn. 

Venus is remarkably brilliant now, and about the first of 
April will be visible to the naked eye even when the sun 
shines. 

Venus will pass Jupiter on the 22d of February, five 


degrees to the north, at which time these planets will present 


a rarely beautiful sight. And on the first of March it will 
pass Saturn, so that from the middle of February till the middle 
of March the three planets will possess unusual attractions. 

On the 22d of April Jupiter will pass the sun and Saturn, 
an event that will not occur again this century. 
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Apples.—Apples are the most useful fruit we possess, | 


and the most wholesome. Eaten raw, or cooked in a 
hundred different ways, they take an important share in 


our domestic economy. Apples may be divided into three 


; . 
| two and leaving two. 
| three or four darns, in all different colors. 


classes,—dessert, baking, and cider fruit,—the number of | 


different varieties in each of these classes being enormous. 
It is much easier to choose a good dessert-apple than to be 
sure of a good cooking-apple; for very much of the fruit 
sold for baking purposes is only fit for cider. It makes a 
great difference in the success of a recipe whether the apples 
used have a fine flavor when cooked, and whether they 
retain their form or cook into a smooth pulp. For those 
who possess orchards of their own it is best to keep each 
variety distinct, and use first any that may have been mixed. 
A room with a good draught of air through it, and with 
shelves all round the walls, made of laths of wood two or 
three inches apart, or of perforated zinc nailed on a frame- 
work of wood, is best for the apples. Do not let them 
touch each other, and if they have air all round them they 
will be in good condition when other fruit is rotten. 
course, they must be carefully picked by hand from the tree, 
the bruised ones being used first. Some varieties will keep 
three or four months longer than others, and these should be 
carefully looked after. By looking over the apples once a 
week, and taking away any that show symptoms of decay, 
the winter stock of fruit will amply repay care and attention. 


Mending.—As soon as children have learned to darn on 
canvas perfectly by taking up one stitch and leaving one, 
and are also equally perfect in crossing their darns by the 


one stitch and leaving two, and then another way by taking 
One square of canvas can contain 
It is a good plan 
to let an elder child teach a younger one; this not only saves 
the mother or governess, but impresses the lesson indelibly 
on the small teacher. It is a lesson also to the child who 
teaches, inpatience and in gentleness of tone in speaking,— 
two virtues which she no doubt will illustrate with the 
measure wherewith they have been measured to her. When 
the canvas darning is an easy and familiar lesson learned 
perfectly, the children can then be promoted to stocking 
darning ; but it must be a coarse cotton stocking, cut up into 
squares, for a whole stocking or sock is much too difficult at 


| first, because the way to hold it on the left hand is a tire- 


Of | 


some thing to a child. In all these little matter;, as we 
grown-up people call them, the teaching of children calls 
for a loving sympathy and a large and divine patience,—the 


| patience that daily teaches line upon line, and as patiently 


waits for the results. 
I fear that many mothers expect the results to be far 


| greater in proportion than the line-upon-line teaching en- 


titles us to do. It is not so in nature, whether in the animal 
or vegetable kingdom, neither should we expect it in the 
mental growth or deftness or handiness of children. It will 
not be long, however, before a child carefully and daily 


| taught to darn in the way I have described will be able to 
| put a neat darn in a “ real” sock or stocking, and the greatest 
| prize you can give is that they shall have the honor and 


| to the darning of house-linen. 


same rules as I gave in a former paper, they ought to be | 


taught to make their darns another pattern, by taking up 


glory of darning mother’s or father’s. Then promote them 
The easiest thing to begin 
upon is a rather coarse table-napkin, cut into small squares. 


Let them hem the squares, and then learn, in the same way 
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as on the stockings, every alternate thread, but not allowing | and spread over every moment of the twenty-four hours; so 


them to leave loops, only to leave the thread easy top and 
bottom. 
is flax thread, and at a good trimming and small-ware shop 
the proper varieties in size can be bought. 
only a coarse size is usually sold. 
thread with your material. 

Darn all cotton things with cotton, all linen with linen, 
all woolen with woolen. It not only looks better, but amal- 
gamates with the material, and when washed does not show 
as much as darning a material with a foreign element would. 
The same ptinciple applies to the mending of gowns. If 
you can manage to darn a slit in a merino, cashmere, or 
paramatta gown with its own ravelings, it will scarcely 
show ; but, at the same time, you must not take the ravelings 
from the tear you are going to mend, as those ravelings help 
to fill up the darn. 
in any sort of tear in any sort of material. Before you begin 
to darn a hole, examine it well, and pull out the edges with 
your finger and thumb, and see what you have to work upon. 
The washing and mangling it has undergone crumples up 


At a draper’s 


The proper thread to use for bed and table linen | 


that she may be said to have ‘ never done.’ House, servants, 
children, mending, patching, general supervision of domestic 
affairs—none of these tasks may be neglected. There is 


| little or no time all day for recreation or for cultivating the 


In darning, match your | 


Never remove the threads that are left | 


| be profitably applied to ourselves. 


and conceals many little scraps that can be pulled out and | 


used as a foundation to cover the rents. 
socks, holes should always be drawn together before darn- 
ing. This should be done by “lacing’’ it with very fine 


stockings, and then you can pick out the threads when your 
stocking is darned. In drawing a hole together, be careful 
not to draw it out of its natural proportions, but observe 
where the threads naturally lie, and make a lattice-work 


In stockings and | 


mind; and the evenings must be devoted to the husband’s 
wishes and requirements, and to the inevitable plain sewing. 
And all this drugdery is undervalued and ignored, and not 
looked upon in the light of ‘work’ at all. It is only 
woman’s duty, and no particular credit is to be given her, 
no matter how well she acquits herself. The attitude of 
men toward us is ungenerous in the extreme.” 

We chanced once to be present at an afternoon tea ata 
friend’s house, when the article in question was under dis- 
cussion among several ladies, all of whom were on sufficiently 
intimate terms with each other to relate their personal expe- 
riences. ‘Of course,” said one, ‘these remarks are intended 
chiefly for the lower classes, but a good many of them could 
Now don’t we, many of 
us, know what it is to be pottering ail day, doing all kinds 
of little odd jobs about the house which no one else can do, 
and which must be done, though we have not much to show 
for them, and for our husbands to come in to dinner, and 


| say, ‘ Why haven’t you written that letter? Why didn’t you 
| go to such and sucha place? Why didn’t you do this, or 
cotton, black cotton for white stockings and white for black | 


across the hole gently. Some holes can be quite drawn | 


together. Filoselle is the best thing for darning black lisle 


broidery, but large skeins, as four threads are sufficiently 
thick, and sometimes two are enough. H. B. 


Husbands and Housekeeping.—We have read of 
“ Bachelors’ Ways, and What they Teach the Housewife,” 


that, or other? What on earth can you have been about all 
this time ?? And they get dreadfully cross, my dear, too, if 
one attempts to argue and explain the hundred and one little 
potterings which have frittered away the morning and the 
afternoon!” ‘* Very true,” answered another; “men have 
an idea that all one’s ordering and marketing can be got 


| through in about half an hour, and that all the departments 
thread or fine merino stockings; not the filoselle for em- 


of the house will arrange themselves naturally without any 
of our needless fuss, as they call it. They don’t see the 
process; they only see the result, when everything is made 


| straight and smooth for them, and so they imagine house- 


but we do not think the subject of ‘‘ Housekeeping from the | 


Husband’s Point of View” has ever yet been treated. It is, 
however, an important one, and one over which we house- 


wives are continually pondering and lamenting, whether we | 


express our feelings or not. 


We say lamenting, because the | 


fact is, most men know nothing whatever about housekeep- | 


ing, and are apt to take all that is done for them so entirely 
as a matter of course (though they are ready enough to find 


fault if it is not done), that their wives very naturally get | 


disappointed and out of heart at their exertions being so 
scantily recognized and so little appreciated. 
Not very long ago, Mrs. Oliphant, in a magazine article 


| all to be dismissed. 


on the “Grievances of Women,” gave vent to her own | 
views with respect to the masculine fashion of regarding | 


housewives and housekeeping with contempt; and what she 
said embodies so much of that sense of injustice against 
which we are always struggling, that we must quote from 
her. 
multiplicity of tasks, all more or less indispensable. 
husband has his hours of work out of doors, and then comes 
home to rest and be waited upon. The wife, at least in the 
lower and middle classes, finds her work cut out for her, 


keeping is all plain sailing, and cannot understand or 
sympathize with its difficulties.” ‘No; there is no getting 
them to understand,” said the first speaker. ‘ Not even 
personal experience will convince them. When we have 
been away from home for a week or two, and have left 
things to the servants, and found a bad state of affairs both 
up-stairs and down on our return, our husbands will often 
have it there is nothing wrong; it is only our imagination. 
Then perhaps another time he will take a fit of interference 
himself, and discover, just when we don’t wish it, that the 
cook is wasteful, the housemaid is not fit for her work, and 
that the nurse neglects the children; and he will want them 
When a man does wake up to the 
sense of household difficulties, it seems to me it is always at 
the wrong moment, and more harm is done than good.” 
“T have had a great deal of that kind of thing to contend 


| with,’ chimed in a third lady; “but I think I have pretty 
| well cured my husband of it by trying the experiment of 


“ Housekeeping,” she remarks, “ is a science full of a | 
The | 


| 
| 


giving up the housekeeping to him entirely for a fortnight, 
without helping him by any suggestions or interfering at all. 
And the result was that he was glad enough to surrender the 
reins to me again! He would have it that one general order 
in the moring was enough for the whole establishment, and 
that everything would work properly, and fall into its 
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natural place, if only matters were left alone. So he 
followed out his own plan, and found, as you may suppose, 
that the weekly bills ran up to double their usual amount, 
the servants got dreadfully careless, and all his little pet 
comforts and indulgences were overlooked and neglected. 
I felt very triumphant, I can tell you, when at last he was 
obliged to own that I was the best manager, after all!’’ 

“If they could oniy a// be brought to own that,” said the 
lady who had opened the discussion, “‘ what a good thing it 
would be for us! If our work, which is more important to 
them than they know, were given its full value, and its little 
homely details, which seem so trivial and are really so 
necessary, were recognized as part of the household ma- 
chinery, and not sneered at as ‘useless fussing,’ it would 
give us a much higher interest and pleasure in fulfilling our 
appointed tasks. We must ‘potter’ more or less over them; 
and we cannot help it. Just look at the time it takes (setting 
aside ordering dinner and marketing) to sort the household 
linen and keep it in order every week, to put down the 
accounts accurately, and to superintend the nursery or the 
school-room, or perhaps both, while keeping a watchful eye 
over the kitchen. Unless we are rich enough to keep a 
large staff of competent servants, we must do all this our- 
selves; and even arranging flowers, tidying a room, and 
writing a menu takes time. Our husbands’ wardrobes are 
under our charge, too, and their thousand little wants and 
crotchets must be our constant study. And yet these men 
take it all for granted, and say we have nothing to do, and 
might lie on the sofa all day and read novels if we liked. 
It would serve them right if we did, I think. 
too conscientious.’ ” 


But we ‘are 
And thereupon there was a laugh, and 

But it left a permanent impression 
on our mind to the effect that a more full and perfect recog- 
nition of women’s work fer se—domestic, not professional— 
would be a far greater step towards advancing the social 
position of women in general than the attempt to confer 
upon them masculine privileges, which few really desire, 
and fewer still rightly understand. 


the discussion ended. 


Courtesy.—A person who is courteous to others feels the 
happier for his courtesy; and it creates sunshine and happi- 
ness around. We feel drawn involuntary toward a person 
who treats us with courtesy and speaks kindly to us. If we 
think a brother is in error; if we wish him to receive any 
view of divine truth which we have formed ourselves; if we 
wish him to adopt any line of conduct in preference to the 
one he is now pursuing, a courteous and respectful forbear- 
ing will enable us the better to accomplish our end. We 
cannot lose anything by elegance of manners; we may gain 
a great deal. A man with a disrespectful manner, and with 
rough and hasty words, damages the cause he wishes to 
promote. Study to be respectful. Study to be easy, grace- 
ful, kind, in your general demeanor. You will find in pass- 
ing through a world like this that it will pay well to be 
courteous. 


Health Hints.—Those who desire and appreciate health 
should be as willing to make some effort to secure it as they 
do to obtain the other and good things which increase the 
pleasures of life. Pure water is essentially necessary to good 





health. All wells, cisterns, and springs should be thoroughly 
cleaned in the early spring or in the autumn. The usual 
method of placing a large stone on the top of the cistern is 
injurious to the water, unless an aperture is left in the stone 
and fitted with a wooden cover. The air should not be 
wholly excluded from the cistern, else mouldy conditions 
will predominate,—aJthough perhaps not apparent,—and the 
water will not be wholesome, and in it sometimes there may 
be found various kinds of insects and reptiles. 

Water is the natural drink of all living creatures, and it 
serves several important purposes in the animal economy. 
First, it repairs the loss of the aqueous part of the blood 
caused by evaporation, and the action of the secreting and 
inhaling organs; secondly, it is a solvent of various elemen- 
tary substances, and therefore assists the stomach in diges- 
tion, though if taken in very large quantities it may have an 
opposite effect, by diluting the gastric juice; thirdly, it is a 
nutritive agent; that is, it assists in the formation of the 
solid parts of the body. 


Kitchen Economy.—Dr. Edward G. Love, the present 
Analytical Chemist for the Government, has recently made 
some interesting experiments as to the comparative value of 
baking powders. Dr. Love’s tests were made to determine 
what brands are the most economical to use. And as their 
capacity lies in their leavening power, tests were directed 
solely to ascertain the available gas of each powder. Dr. 
Love’s report gives the following: 

“The prices at which baking powders are sold to con- 
sumers I find to be usually fifty cents per pound. I have, 
therefore, calculated their relative commercial values accord- 
ing to the volume of gas yielded on a basis of fifty cents cost 
per pound.” 





AVAILABLE GAS. COMPARATIVE 
CUBIC INCHES PER) WORTH PER 
EACH OUNCE POUND. 

POWDER. CENTS. 


NAME OF THE BAKING POWDERS. 


“ Royal” (cream tartar powder) 

“* Patapsco”’ (alum powder) 

‘* Rumford’s”’ (phosphate) fresh 

“ Rumford’s’”’ (phosphate) old.. 

“ Hanford’s None Such’”’ 

** Redhead’s”’ 

“Charm” (alum powder) 

** Amazon’”’ (alum powder)..... 

**Cieveland’s’’ (short weight 
ounce) 

“Con” 

** Price’s Cream”’ 

** Lewis’s”’ (condensed)... 

** Andrew’s Pearl’’.... 

** Hecker’s Perfect’’.. 

Bulk Powder....i.5..... 

Bulk Aerated Powder 








Nore.—‘‘I regard all alum powders as very unwholesome. Phos- 
phate and tartaric acid powders liberate their gas too freely in process 
of baking, or under varying climatic changes suffer deterioration.” 


Waste.—There must be, of necessity, a percentage of 
loss in all the material transactions of every-day life, whether 
these be carried on in the workshop, the counting-room, the 
kitchen, or the laboratory; but this inevitable waste can be 
so far reduced by good management that it amounts to but 
little in the course of a year. Observation has convinced us 
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that the loss in large workshops must be considerable, for in | 
a great majority of cases we have seen materials lying about 
under foot,—bolts, nuts, washers, kicking around in the mud 
out in the yard, new work exposed to injury from the 
elements, tools misplaced, essential articles or tools neces- 
sary to the perfection of certain parts of the work, at great 
distances from each other, and an infinite number of abuses 
which, although small of themselves, when summed up 
make a grand-total loss at the end of the year. As the thirty- 
second part of an inch is too little on one piece of a steam | 
engine, a sixty-fourth on another, and as much on still 
another will result in great derangement of the functions of 
the machine, so infinitesimal waste, continually occurring, 
is the representative of hundreds of dollars for which there 
has been no return. No matter what the nature of the trade 
or manufacture, it is very certain that a material reduction of 
the expenses of every department can be made by careful 
attention to the minor matters, and these remarks are made 
with the hope that all interested will give them attention. 


“Science in Aid of the Housewife.— Mending of all 
kinds of clothing, table, and bed linen, etc., and elegant 
embroidery, is now done on the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle | 
Sewing Machine, without an attachment. Wonders will 
never cease in this age of progress,’’— Scientific American. 


Neuralgia as a ‘“‘ Warning.””—The great prevalence of 
“neuralgia”—or what commonly goes by that name— 
should be regarded, the Lancet says, as a warning indica- 
tive of a low condition of health, which must necessarily 
render those who are affected with this painful malady 
especially susceptible to the invasion of diseases of an 
aggressive type. Neuralgia indicates a low or depressed 
state of vitality, and nothing so rapidly exhausts the system 
as pain that prevents sleep and agonizes both body and 
mind. It is, therefore, of the first moment that attacks of 
this affection, incidental to and indicative of a poor and 
weak state, should be promptly placed under treatment, and 
as rapidly as may be controlled. It is worth while to note 


| this fact, because, while the spirit of manliness incites the 


‘‘strong-minded” to patient endurance of suffering, it is not 


| wise to suffer the distress caused by this malady, as many 
| are now suffering it, without seeking relief, forgetful of the 


condition it bespeaks, and the constitutional danger of which 


| it is a warning sign. 


There is nothing equal to crocus powder for cleaning 
and keeping steel. Mix it with pure salad-oil, cover the 
steel over night with it; rub off well next morning, and 
polish with equal parts of dry crocus and powdered brick- 
dust. 
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My Hero. A Love Story. By MRS. FoRRESTER. Author | 
of “Mignon,” “Roy and Viola,” “Diana Carew; or, for 
a Woman’s Sake,” “Fair Women,” “Dolores,” “Rhono,” 
etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

“My Hero” is a strong and thoroughly captivating love- 
story. It is a delicious life-picture, and is written in Mrs, 
Forrester’s best and most charming vein, the style being full 
of vigor and dash. There is a breezy freshness pervading | 
the entire novel which is particularly acceptable, and now 
and then come bursts of humor welling forth in the most 
spontaneous fashion. The scene is laid in a charming 
locality in the interior of England, which is described with | 
great felicity and picturesqueness, and the glimpses given of 
the little village of Colton are simply fascinating. The 
characters belong to the gentry, and form the high society of 
the delightful rural district they inhabit. All these person- 
ages are well drawn and clearly individualized. Doris 
Keane, the heroine, is sketched with special power and 
fidelity to nature. From the time she first meets her “ hero” 
in the Southcote Woods until her illusions are rudely shat- 
tered, and she at last finds a husband truly worthy of a pure 
and spotless woman, the picture is complete and enthralling. 
The portrait of Jack, Doris’s manly brother, is also drawn 
with a master hand, and Mr. Carruthers, the kind and 
patient lover, is as fine a life-sketch as can be found in any 
novelist’s pages. The plot possesses unflagging interest, and | 
has the merit of absolute novelty. It is admirably handled | 
from the first to last, the development displaying an unusual | 


| could be selected for the youthful reader, 


amount of tact and skill. The incidents are all good, and 
some of them are dramatic and thrilling in a pronounced 
degree. 


The Twin Cousins. By SopHIE MAy, Author of “ Little 
Frudy Stories,’ “ Dotty Dimple Stories,” “Little Prudy’s 
Flyaway Stories,” etc. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 

This constitutes one of the delightful series of ‘ Flaxie 
Frizzle Stories,’ written by the above author for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of the young folks. Its highly moral 
tone and pieasing character well adapt it to the purpose for 
which it was designed, and no more charming little volume 
Its illustrations 
also are quite artistic as well as attractive. 


The Rhyme of the Border War. A Historical Poem of 
the Kansas-Missouri Guerilla War before and during 
the late Rebellion. By THOMAS BROWN PEACOCK, Author 
of “The Vendetta” and other poems. New York: G. 
W. Carleton & Co. 

The principal character of the poem is the famous guerilla 
chieftain, Charles William Quantrell, and the various in- 
cidents constituting the song of these rhyming verses are 
those which are to be found in the early and tragic history 
of Kansas. Its author, known as the “ Kansas poet,’ 
through his many previous poetical effusions, has well earned 
the reputation, if quantity is to be considered a measure. As 
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to quality, however, there is much that is open to fair 
criticism; yet, notwithstanding such defects, minor in them- 
selves, there is much deserving of favorable commendation. 
We find many fine gems of poetic thought, expressed in 
language both chaste and select. In fine word-painting, 
especially, does he show a most gratifying skill; some of 
his poetic imagery possessing much original and striking 
beauty. Of these we have space to notice but a few. The 
introduction conveys in pleasing metre the aims of the 
writer : 
“*T build the fair and lofty rhyme, 
Of deeds heroic sing the praise. 
Though now I touch the breathing lyre, 
To sing past war, if of those days 
Should other harps than mine aspire, 
It boots not who best wears the bays, 
So that the poem hath expressed 
The music of the poet’s breast 
With feeling that to time imparts 
A light of pathos melting hearts, — 
That mystic power of poesy, 
Defineless as the Deity. 
I sing as now my whim suits best, 
And leave to man and time the rest ; 
I sing of war—red, cruel war, 
The desperate deeds of desperate men-- 
Of war, whose echoes yet afar 
Low thunder over hill and plain.” 
And a peroration to Kansas, which is exceedingly graphic 
and fine: 
**O Kansas! land of many a change! 
Land of promise! Land of fairest things ! 
Where war and carnage oft did rage, 
Now Peace and Beauty spread their wings. 
Here John Brown, the fanatic, made 
A name which few this day admire ; 
And Jim Lane here his powers displayed 
In orations touched with fire. 
Here bold Montgomery led his men 
Like Rhoderick Dhu through Scotia’s glen. 
x % % * x oa * 
Here journalism first betrayed 
The hope the law would be obeyed, 
Through the Herald, Free State, Speer’s Tribune, 
Which bloomed a flower that perished soon 
Then thy first bard, Realf, did essay 
The Muse—his poems seem like day 
Amid that one dark night of time, 
When all was vengeance, hate, and crime.”’ 


His descriptions of the battles fought by the bushwhackers 
are equally weil and forcibly expressed, and none more se 
than the opening lines of Canto VI. : 


**Lo! Pheebus climbs the hills of morn ! 
And white-robed day is newly born. 
Far o’er the prairies, fair to see, 
Wild yellow sun-flowers flourish free,— 
For miles and miles a golden sea. 
Here countless wild-flowers breast the wind, 
As in Shakspere are most thoughts enshrined 
Which breathe the beauty of immortal mind. 
One mile, and scarce a mile, apart, 
Are now encamped two warlike clans ; 
But soon from their still rest they'll start, 
For each prepares for battle’s dread demands !”’ 


As a class, poets themselves play a part in the scenes they 
portray, and the character they assume is usually that of the 


lover. We fear that the poet, in the present instance, has 


failed to conceal his identity sufficiently, unless his desire 





has been to place the incident he so happily relates with 
those that so strongly mark the career of the new State, 
We shall not, however, divulge the Modus operandi by 
which we solved this problem from out the labyrinthian 
mazes of his Canto IX. Tom Reworb was certainly as 
brave in love as in war, and he deserves to have his praises 
recorded in verse. In reading “the lover’s flight’? we 
were very forcibly reminded of how much depended upon a 
saddle-girth, but presumed that Tom, like all gallant lovers, 
made sure of this! 


Decoration.—A valued exchange presents the following 
sensible thoughts upon decoration as a refining power. We 
take pleasure in calling our readers’ attention to them: 

‘Criticism has, probably, been no more exercised than in 
endeavoring to formulate the traits of particular artists into 
general principles, which may account for that subtle power 
to please which some works evince, and which, if it can be 
long sustained, is a positive indication of the presence of 
genius, or, at least, of well-defined talent. 

“While the attempt to arrive at such principles can never 
result in any other outcome than a few cardinal rules which 
may be generally applicable, it does tend to show in what 
manner various forms of art differ, and what requisites are, 
under certain conditions, indispensable. The same criteria 
which would be adopted with reference to pictorial art, or 
the art of sculpture, could not, in many instances, be used 
with reference to decorative art. The consideration of true 
drawing, perfect technique, or grand conception which would 
admit of the reception into galleries of paintings morally 
debasing, or of statuary meretriciously suggestive, might be 
of no weight in determining whether the same works, 
although admitted to be of the best art, should be introduced 
to the companionship of households. In the one case, the 
artistic worth is alone regarded; in the other, that worth is 
also measured by the direct effect which is produced upon 
those with whom it is to come in daily contact. 

“In some forms of decoration this attention to the per- 
sonal influence is all important. The refining tendency, the 
elevating tone of household surroundings, must be thought 
of as a first principle; and in no case is this more certain 
than when the decoration is the work of women. Embroid- 
ery has a purpose beyond the dexterity which the workman- 
ship manifests and above the part which the colors play, 
though ‘ color be divine.’ When James Thomson said that 

‘«* The rooms with costly tapestry were hung, 
Where was inwoven many a gentle tale ; 


Such as of old the rural poets sung,’ 
or that 


“«* Sometimes the pencil in cool, airy halls, 
Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise,’ 
he appreciated the power which gentleness and womanliness 
and refined feeling could give to the very walls and the 
carpets and the furniture. 

‘* Without doubt this is the highest aim of decoration, and 
the more intimately the form in which the object appears is 
associated by custom or necessity with the idea of work 
especially suited to women, the more should the power to 
refine and elevate be held in view as one of the foremost 
requisites to distinguish good work.” 
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A new descriptive catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


publications has just been issued. It is an octavo of two 
hundred and fifty pages, and describes all of their books and 
periodicals in all external features, size, form, binding; and, 
besides giving the contents, either characterizes these so as 
to aid the reader in understanding their value, or, more fre- 
quently, quotes the estimates of competent critical authorities. 

This catalogue contains a quite remarkable array of 
notable names in literature,—Agassiz, Aldrich, Andersen, 
Bacon, the British Poets, Dr. John Brown, Robert Brown- 
ing, Bryant (his translation of Homer), John Burroughs, 
Carlyle, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Dr. E. H. Clarke and 
James Freeman Clarke, Joseph Cook, Cooper, Dana, De 
Quincey, Dickens, Emerson, Fields, Fiske, Goethe, Bret 
Harte, Hawthorne, Hillard, Holmes, Howells, Hughes, 
James, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Jewett, Starr King, Miss Larcom, 
Lewes, Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Harriet Martineau, 
Owen Meredith, Montaigne, Parton, Pascal, Nora Perry, 
Miss Phelps, Adelaide Procter, Saxe, Scott, Scudder, Prin- 
cipal Shairp, Stedman, Mrs, Stowe, Bayard Taylor, Tenny- 
son, Mrs. Thaxter, Dr. J. P. Thompson, Thoreau, Ticknor, 
Waring, Warner, Whipple, Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, and 
scores of others hardly less distinguished. 

It has a very full index, containing the names of authors 
and distinctive titles of all works included; also classified 
lists, embracing architecture, art, biography, education, 
essays, health, history, illustrated books, juvenile books, 
law, medicine, novels, poetry, politics and political economy, 
religion, science, short stories, travel, and description. 

The catalogue contains thirty-two full-page pictures, selected 
from the illustrated books published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., notably from their new edition of Longfellow’s Poems. 

This catalogue will be of great value to all public and 
private libraries and to all who buy and read good books. 
It will be sent by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, on 
receipt of fifteen cents. 


To Literary Aspirants.—The opening of a literary 
career is such a shifting diorama of disappointments, such a 
dreary, desperate struggle against circumstances, that, could 
intending recruits view it in its completeness, the vision 
would be enough to cool the most ardent. There is among 
young writers a very popular superstition that an article has 
only to be written, sent to an editor, and the author im- 
mediately becomes famous, and, as a necessary consequence 
—wealthy. Those, however, who have put this fairy-like 
arrangement to the test have discovered, I believe, that it 
has no existence in fact. A first.article is pretty sure to be 
rejected ; perhaps the second, third, fourth, and maybe more. 
The reason is not far to seek. Editors, like the heads of 
other professions, choose experience. They have never a 
lack of matter to pick from—rather the contrary; and in the 
interests of the readers of their publications they insert the 
best. Then for the aspirant there is the bitterness of delays. 
An article is accepted; he receives a note from the editor to 
say that it must be cut down in certain portions. He readily 
offers the MS. on any terms. It may afterward be months 
before it appears in print. Victory at last! he thinks, when 
he views it. Hope is increased with the dispatch of every 
other article, and despair at its return. How disappoint- 





ments like these must embitter even the most sanguine of 
temperaments! 

The interval, too, between the sending of the MS. and the 
receipt of the usual “ compliments and thanks” is generally 
utilized by the author in building air-castles on his supposed 
success. He indulges in a pleasant little dream, in which 
he sees the editor poring in rapt admiration over his pro- 
duction, and laying it reverentially aside for the compositor. 
The reality may be the MS. deposited among a score of 
others, all to be returned to their respective owners at some 
future and convenient opportunity. Poverty comes quickly 
to those who make literature a means of livelihood. At 
times the stopping of the postman at the door will be wished 
and watched for with the keen anxiety of an empty stomach. 
This is in the experience of every literary man. The aspirant 
gets sick at heart with his failures; his friends lose their 
faith in the intelligence he was thought to possess; and he 
finds, with the quaint song, that 

* The crony wha stuck like a burr to your side, 
An’ vowed wi’ his heart’s dearest bluid to befrien’ ye, 
A five-guinea note, man, will part ye as wide 
As if oceans and deserts were lyin’ between ye.” 

The glorious uncertainty of the law in its action is small, 
comparatively speaking, to the uncertainty of literature in 
the wrestle for fame. The aspirant sees the successful 
author envied and admired; the dark clouds of heartburn- 
ings and misfortunes are lost in the background. To those, 
however, who suffer under such an acute attack of cacoéthes 
scribendi that the above is of no avail, we would, in con- 
sideration both of themselves and their editors, address the 
following observations. 

First, as regards writing an article: for it to read well there 
must be an amount of experience even in the forming of the 
sentences. Editors at times take matter written in a very 
indifferent manner, but it is only where the subject happens 
to be a novel one, or of great general interest. A choice 
of interesting topics and style will only come with prac- 
tice. In commencing to seek the favor of editors, let the 
articles sent be brief; this is important. See that the pro- 
duction is legibly written, well spelled, and grammatical. It 
should also be observed that the journal to which the article 
is forwarded must be one in which a similar style of matter 
is commonly to be met with. Above all, let the article 
stand upon its own merits; never bother the editor with such 
remarks as that it comes recommended by a friend of that 
personage. ‘To say that it is a first attempt will be super- 
fluous; the honorable gentleman at the head of affairs will 
see that at a glance. Never go from the editor’s head to his 
heart and plead poverty. The aspirant is on a level with a 
begging-letter pleader at once; besides, no editor cares to 
deal with a contributor who is “ hard up.” 

An editor’s judgment may be relied upon, but some will 
accept what others refuse; so, if an article be returned from 
one office, do not be chary of sending it to another. Keep 
constantly writing, have three or four articles at different 
offices at once—there are publications enough. 

The above are a few practical hints, not given with the 
view of pointing out a road or encouraging the aspirants to 
start upon a most precarious career, but merely that the 
elementary obstacles may be smoothed, 
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A One-sided Feature in our Social Life.—In the } 


“Home and Society Department” of one of our magazines 
I saw, not long ago, an article written by a lady on “ The 
Plague of Formal Calls.’’ Our whole system of making calls, 
formal or informal, seems to me a very one-sided one. The 
only foundation on which the making of calls ought to rest 
is a desire for the companionship of peopte who are agreeable 
to us, or to whom we can make ourselves either useful or 
agreeable. Of course, if neither party is agreeable to the 
other, usefulness is out of the question, Take a pleasant 
afternoon in September or October, not in a metropolitan 
city, but in one of a few thousand inhabitants, for such cities 
represent the average of American social life far better than 
the larger ones do. Go on to the streets, not where business 
is transacted, but among the attractive residences, and you 
will meet callers at wonderfully frequent intervals. But the 
one-sided part of it is this:- These callers seem to be all 
ladies. In fact, you see only two classes of gentlemen making 
calls. You meet the doctor who is calling on the sick, and 
the clergyman who is calling in his wake on the dying, or 
on those who have lost friends, or, to take the most cheerful 
Both 
There are newcomers in a 
They were at our church Jast Sunday and made 


view of the case that is possible, on his parishioners. 
are making professional calls. 
place. 
rather an agreeable impression. They ought to be called on. 
So the madam calls on the madam, Each of the gentlemen 
remains a stranger to the other; but the requirements of 
etiquette have been complied with, and in due season 
madam’s call will be returned, 

Now can ‘it be true that only the ladies need what comes 
of making calls? It may be that ladies find in the society 
of ladies, as they flit from house to house, what gentlemen 
certainly would not find in the society of gentiemen. I am 
very sure that they would never flit in full dress for the 
But 
are not gentlemen confined to business to such an extent 
that making formal calls must be left largely to the ladies ? 


Yes, they are; there is no denying that. But there might be 


sake of any social enjoyment so completely one-sided. 


a new departure that would make our American social life 
a good deal pleasanter than it now is, without giving up the 
so-called plague of formal calls, which really is not half so 
bad a custom as some people think it is. Why should not 
most places of business be closed at a seasonable hour, and 
then, after tea, why should not the husband call with his 
wife and make the acquaintance of a lady and her husband 
at the same time? Women are at their best in the presence 
of other women and men. Under the present system of 
making calls the men are nowhere. I protest against having 
them ignored as they have always been under the present, 
one-sided system of making and receiving formal calls, 
where the women keep debt and credit as punctiliously on 
the social ledger as the men keep it on the business ledger 
at the counting-house. It is a monopoly that ought to be 
put down. E. L. B. 


they acquire experience. 


Girls’ Allowances.—One hears pretty constantly of the 
necessity of keeping accounts, and that to be a good house- 
keeper a woman should possess at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of the value of money. But, curiously enough, 
no one ever suggests from whence women are to get their 
knowledge, rudimentary or otherwise. In former days— 
and the tradition still lingers—it was believed that complete 
knowledge of cookery and housekeeping would come by 
nature as soon as the ring was fitted on the bride’s finger 
(let her maiden life have been as free from any domestic 
care as it is possible to imagine), and many a miserable 
hour that delusion cost the new-made wife. Thanks to 
ccoking-classes, etc., it is now in a great measure explained. 
But still we firmly believe that our daughters, brought up in 


| girlhood as ignorant of anything concerning money as any 


lilies of the field, will develop, at any rate, a sufficient 
knowledge of its value and management the day they 
undertake the charge of a household. Some may do so, 
but very certainly most do not, and in consequence go 
through an immense amount of worry and trouble before 
Now, experience must be bought; 
it can neither be borrowed nor given. So in common fair- 
ness we should try to let our dear ones buy theirs as cheaply 
as may be, and not, to save ourselves trouble and anxiety, 
expose them to the danger of purchasing it, at the last 
moment, at a price that may cost them much actual suffer- 
ing, and even in some cases their domestic happiness. As 
soon as they are able to understand a little what money is, 
children should have an allowance, however tiny, for their 
pocket-money. By means of this they will gradually earn 
the value and use of money. They will learn that if all is 
spent to-day, there will be none to-morrow—a lesson, by the 
way, that many of their elders would do well to learn !—and 
also the true meaning of charity. Giving children money to 
give to the poor may be a pleasure to them, and a pretty 
way of helping those in want; but this will not teach 
them the meaning even of the form of charity that consists 
in giving. Simply giving our money or our time, when we 
have plenty of both, is hardly real charity, which surely does 
not mean giving what costs us nothing. But if the money 
or the time have cost us some self-denial, in the way of per- 
sonal exertion or economy, then truly the gift blesses both 
giver and receiver. By the way, this may explain what one 
hears of so often from people; namely, “the ingratitude of 
the lower orders.”’ The rich give of their superfluity, and 
expect in return gratitude. If gratitude were as easy as 
giving what it costs us nothing to spare, the exchange would 


_ be fair enough; but, unluckily, ingratitude is at least as difii- 


cult a virtue as self-denial. Both virtues come naturally to 
some people, no doubt; but those people, I fear we must 
confess, are not the rule, but the exception that proves it. 
But to return to our children and their pocket-money. As 
soon as they are old enough for responsibility, the allowance 
should be increased to cover some necessaries, as well as 
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their menus plaisirs. Girls at twelve or fourteen should be 


given so much a quarter for pocket-money, and for gloves, difficulty when one depends on one’s receipts for the large 
Some people | 


give the allowance for the chaussure itself; but this is hardly | 


ties, and the repair of their boots and shoes. 


a safe plan. Growing children should never wear either 
tight or short boots and shoes; but girls don’t understand 


what suffering the transgression of this rule will entail in | 


after-years, and naturally think that if they choose to econo- 
mize on their boots, at some personal inconvenience, it is 
quite fair. This allowance should always be punctually 
paid, and the recipient be made fully to understand what she 


such articles should be always insisted on. As they get 
older, girls should always, if possible, have an allowance 
for their dress and little personal expenses. This is not the 


cheapest way of clothing them, for the mother’s experience | 
always enables her to lay out the money more profitably than 


the girls are able to do, at any rate at first. But to dress 
the girls economically and prettily is not a mother’s only 
object. She has to teach them the value of and responsi- 
bility entailed by money, and lets them buy, at a low rate 
and at her cost, the experience they would otherwise purchase 
far more dearly at their own or their husband’s expense. If 
properly managed, a girl’s allowance will be a capital means 
of teaching these lessons. A girl should be given a fair 


stock of clothes and an account-book, in which she should | 


be taught to enter everything she spends or receives. This 


book should be balanced every quarter when the next allow- | 
Debt should 

She should be taught that if a thing | 
cannot be afforded, it must be dispensed with till such time as | 


ance is given, and strict accuracy insisted on. 
never be allowed, 


the means of paying for it are in hand. Still, in spite of 
all precautions, some girls will get into trouble. If they do, 
don’t scold them, so as to make them hide it next time, 


but point out the fault, pay the debt at once if possible, and 
hold the girl responsible for it, until by degrees and self- 
denial she has paid it back to you. t 
allowance away because she is troublesome to manage; but 


ience and trouble caused by extravagance and carelessness. 
While avoiding frightening a girl from confessing her diffi- 
culties by over-severity, don’t give way to the opposite 
extreme, and teach her to think lightly of debt. If she gets 


to feel that when she exceeds her allowance she has only | 


“to go to papa” or “tell mamma,” and coax the required 
deficit from them, or at worst submit to a scolding and so get 
it, all the good of an allowance is done away. 
not to mind debt; for will not her father give her a check 
if she asks for it prettily at the right moment? or will not 


mother, after half an hour’s lecture, pay it out of her own | 


pocket, while the culprit gets off scathless ? 

Strictly-kept accounts should be insisted on. Girls cannot 
too early learn method, and this is one very good way of 
teaching it, besides teaching them the value of money. One 


often hears people say, “Oh! what is the good of those strict | 
accounts? I had so much in my purse yesterday, and now | 
there is only so much, and all*the accounts in the world | 


Don’t take a girl’s | 
force, as it were. 
watch her, and oblige her to be careful, encouraging her if | 
she really tries her best, but making her feel the inconven- | 


/ 
| cannot ‘* cut her coat to her cloth, 


will show how the money went, and that is sometimes a 


and one’s memory for the small items of one’s expenditure. 
I heard once of a lady who was considerably annoyed by 
finding herself short of some money. Reckon it how she 
would, she could not account for the loss. The house was 
searched, servants questioned, and a thoroughly uncomfor- 
table feeling produced in the household, as every one felt 
the money must have gone somewhere. The lady was very 
particular, and, though not keeping regular accounts, prided 


herself on her accuracy and memory, and keeping all her 
is to provide with it, and the tidiness and thorough repair of | 


At last 
her husband insisted on her putting down every small sum 


receipts and housekeeping-books in splendid order. 


| she could remember, in spite of her protestations that she 


had done this herself; and little by little, with a good deal 
of trouble, she accounted for some of the missing change. 
Eventually the whole sum was accounted for by one of her 
children, at school, writing to thank her for some small 
present she had sent and totally forgotten. Now, if a person 
who is particular as to money matters can produce such 
confusion, imagine the results of carelessness! Until strict 
account is kept, no girl realizes how rapidly money will ex- 
pend itself; and, bad as the effect of this carelessness will 


| be as a girl, judge what it will be when she is a woman, 


with a household and its innumerable small wants! 

Among the poor, girls learn very early the value of money, 
as wives have usually a very fair idea of making the most of 
what comes in their way, in spite of the accusation of thrift- 
lessness so often brought against them. (When contrasting 
the comforts of their households with the wages weekly 


earned by their husbands, one must remember, that it is only 


| a part of their pay which the women get, and in far too 
| many cases only a very small part). 
| and middle classes rarely learn anything of money by actual 
which would entail worse consequences than even the debt; | 


But girls of the upper 


experience. Their allowances are not so definitely fixed 


| and kept to as to teach them its value even in dress neces- 


saries. If they get into debt, they are allowed to scramble 
on as best they can, or else they, are helped out by main 
It is far easier. to pay the debt when one 
discovers it, and let the culprit off with a more or less Severe 
scolding, than to exercise the constant care and watchfulness 


that will keep the girl from mischief, or at any rate, teach the 


| girl to see the consequences of her folly, and help her, by 
| self-denial, to atone for it. 


It may seem a hard view to take of what may be called 
the natural carelessness of youth; but there is an old saying, 
** As the sapling is bent, the tree grows,’ and if a girl who 


| is careless of debt is not taught right as a girl, what can she 
She gets | 


If she is allowed to think that if she 
” as the proverb runs, the 
fault lies with the cloth, not the cutter—can you wonder if, 
as a woman, she is extravagant and careless in money 
matters, fully convinced that this carelessness is at worst an 


be when she grows up? 


, amiable weakness, for which she is in nowise to blame, the 


real culprit being fate, which has denied her a sufficient 
fortune for her wants, or her husband, who fails to supply 
her with the necessary liberality. S. B..P. 


Self-Sacrificing Daughters.—We read much of self- 


won’t bring it back.”’ Granted; but, if properly kept, they | sacrificing parents, especially mothers. Who has not, in 
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the circle of his friends, one or two who are the admira- 
tion of all for their brave, self-sacrificing endeavors to bring 
up and educate fatherless children, and who, with little or 
no means, manage to do it? But who thinks of the self- 
sacrificing daughters of widowed mothers, who, never 
recovering from the shock of their bereavement and conse- 


quent added cares of a family, long ere old age become 
incompetent for business and the management of their | 


households? Scattered through the world, see these brave 
daughters,—for rarely do sons abstain from marriage, that 
they may keep a home for a mother,—assuming all responsi- 


bilities, exerting themselves in schools, in offices as copyists, | 


in stores, shops, and any place where an honest living may 
be made, toiling day after day, year after year, that a home 
may be kept for mother or father; for often fathers, losing 
the mother of their families, become disheartened and 
incompetent to provide alone for the support of children. 

These dear, brave girls, for their parents’ sake, turn a deaf 
ear to the prayer of lovers, to the offers of homes, where 
they could have ease and plenty; see their mates becoming 
wives and mothers, and surrounding themselves with helpers, 
and reigning as queens amid them; and as they feel them- 
selves growing old, the bright cheek fading, the beautiful 
hair becoming threaded with silver, perchance with a long- 
drawn sigh ask, “Who will care for me when I am old? 
Who will love me after mother has gone ?’”’ Taking up their 
burden of life again, who shall blame them if they sadly 
say, “ It might have been.” 

Yes, dear girls, “it might have been.’ 
been so happy as to have found in a marriage all that a 
manly, true man could give of tenderness and care, been 
sheltered all your life from its inevitable storms, and you 


might—have married a drunkard, seen children cry for | 
bread you could not give them, or lived to see those chil- | 


dren depraved criminals. Marriage is a lottery; but the care 
of an invalid parent, the practicing of filial duties, who ever 
knew them to bring sorrow? Not but that these duties are 
often trying, often disheartening. Life has so little at its 
brightest to offer, it is not strange that you should at times 
regret that you cannot at least enter for its prizes. But every 
year that goes by only brings you nearer the heaven prom- 
ised to them that ‘*endure.’? What wonder that when you 


see some old playmate, happy in the midst of her children, | 
with a strong arm between her and the world, you should | 


strangle a sob, as you say, “‘ No child will ever call me mother; 
no arms to shelter me; I must shelter others.”” What wonder 
that sometimes you ask Heaven why it is. 

Do not think you alone suffer. Oh, the tears these depend- 
ent ones shed in thinking of all your care and toil for them! 
the hours in the darkness, when they pray to Heaven for 
blessings on you, and even ask—oh, so often!—that God, 
by taking them, may ease your heavy lot! As I write, 
there comes before me one of these daughters whose life, 
though sad, was a constant blessing to others. 

Her mother widowed while she was a child. She mar- 
ried, at twenty, one the world thought a prize. Ah, how 
soon to find he was a miserable inebriate! After a few years 
of wretchedness, in which three children were born to them, 
the youngest, a boy of three years, died from the effects of 
a blow from a drunken father’s hand; then her own health 


You might have | 


was undermined by a year’s nursing of her husband, who 

at last died from the effect of drink. Three years after 
| his death she lost her eldest child, a promising young man, 

with quick consumption; then, broken-hearted, she returned 
| to her aged mother, past work, and, gathering up life’s 
| broken threads, set herself to the task of keeping a home 
over their heads, Friends helped what they could, and, 
| taking work from a clothing-house, she stitched away the 
| long years, until (her mother over ninety, herself over sixty, 
her eyesight nearly gone, her health ruined) she was obliged 

to make over the sum she had contrived to lay by for a last 
sickness to a relative, who took them to his home, where 
the mother died in a few weeks, and she followed in less 
than two months. One in life, not long divided in death! 
“ Life’s battles over, oh, how sweet their rest !’’ 

Shall brave deeds be mentioned, heroes applauded by 
adoring crowds, and not these self-sacrificing daughters’ 
names be rescued from oblivion? I have spoken of the 
shadows of their lot; is there no bright side to the picture? 
What if the pert young miss flaunt her glossy ringlets and 
rosy cheek beside the fading ones of the old maid, as she 
calls her, and wonder how she can live poked up with 
that whining old mother of hers. Does not some dear dld 
mother in the church, some saintly pastor, point her out as 
the beautiful young lady who is such a pattern of filial duty? 
They see beauty other than that of cheek or eye or curl. 
Does not she herself, as the years go by, and she sees one 
| and another of her married friends come to grief or ship- 
wreck, seated cosily by her mother in their neat little home, 
send up, silently, a little note of praise and thanksgiving 
| that this lot cannot be hers. No husband can disgrace her, 
| no child bring her gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. At 
every stage of her journey some blessed compensations are 
vouchsafed her for all the lost dreams of her youth, and 
though she does now and then smother sobs, on the whole 
she is not unhappy or unthankful. No, no; God is good, she 
believes; others haye their burdens, this is to be hers, though, 
dear loving heart, she does not always feel it a burden; 
only sometimes when the poor body is tired out, or some 
happier lot is flaunted before her, does a little sigh escape 
her; but she returns to her fealty, faithfully trying to serve 
| God in this. Some poet asks: 








“‘Is there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die ?’’ 

Much more may we ask, Are there no blessed satisfactions 
here, as well as a heaven of brightness hereafter, for those 
| who bravely live and endure for others’ sake? Yea, verily, 
| to the inner vision these self-sacrificing ones ofttimes seem 
| to be walking haloed with ‘‘a light that never was on land 
or sea.” CousIN CONSTANCE. 





| Old Maids.—It is an aphorism oft quoted, that “ nothing 
succeeds like success, and that nothing is so wretched as 
| failure.’’ How often we verify in life, that whoever succeeds 
draws to himself the homage of scores of his fellows, who 
otherwise would be, if not positively sneering, at least 


unsympathetic and indifferent. While he who fails has the 
| misfortune of such failure put down as his own fault; and the 
| world at large, like the priest and the Levite of the parable, 
| pass by on the other side. 
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It is much the same way, we fancy, with old maids. 
Given a happy or desirable marriage as the goal of every 
woman’s life, if she fail in attaining it, she is looked upon, 
especially in the eyes of every other woman who is married, 
as having failed in the prime object of existence. She is 
made the butt of playful ridicule on all sides, and, in fact, 
is supposed to be a kind of female Ishmael, with every one’s 
hand raised against her, and her hand raised against every 
one. Tradition associates her with cats and parrots, on 
which she is supposed to lavish all that is left of affection in 
her withered heart, while she loathes babies, those curled 
darlings of conjugal love, and doles out but sparingly the 
milk of human kindness that every breast is supposed to 
hold for ties of blood and kindred. 

Scandal and gossip are looked upon as her especial forte. 
It is the study of her existence; the one interest of her life 
being to discuss the frailties of others, and to gloat over 
them. In it she is eminently proficient and at home. Her 
orthodox horror of all the softer emotions, and the strict 
rectitude of her judgment thereon, unbiased by any weak- 
ness of feeling, is as proverbial as the angular, unwomanly 
harshness of physique by which comic journals delight 
to depict her. Male cynics, with decided opinions on 
woman’s rights, persecute her with a barbarism worthy 
the dark ages, while it is a decidedly unpleasant fact that her 
own sex is the most sarcastic toward her, indulging, with a 
zeal worthy a better cause, in covert sneers or sliy nnuendoes 
at her expense, or in those shafts of ridicule that pierce the 
stoutest armor and unseat the most doughty champion, 

We once came across a curious old book which contained 
many quaint and original conceits. One of them was the 
division of old maids into classes, somewhat after the Lin- 
nean system in botany. With questionable gallantry, it 
made by far its largest class of spinsters of those who were 
so involuntarily, from having thrown away their chances. 
Rich in charms, they coquetted them away, and like the 
butterfly sipping sweets from flower to flower, made no long 
stay at any one; glorying in the heart-burnings and admira- 
tion of Adonises without number, playing ducks and drakes 
with hearts innumerable, until, the heyday of her fascinations 
past, the heartless flirt is left astrand, while her quondam 
lovers, weary of such trifling, have betaken themselves to 
plainer but, perchance, more steady and faithful damsels, 
leaving her an involuntary old maid. She sees, when too 
late, the mistake she has made in forgetting that beauty is 
ephemeral, and that men, ‘‘to one thing constant never,” 
will sooner or later turn to pastures new, leaving her on the 
shelf, a failure in the matrimonial market. As it were 
ungracious to dwell upon the errors of the past, we propose 
to devote a little attention to the still larger class of volun- 
tary old maids, That there are many women who remain 
unmarried from their own option, we all know. Of the 
sublime class of those who devote themselves to God and 
to poor, suffering humanity, giving to womannood the 
nimbus of the saint and martyr, of whom, as was said 
ef their divine example, “the world is not worthy;’”’ and of 
those who, having once loved and lost, thereafter close the 
door of their hearts on a sacred memory, volumes might be 
written. 


Love is a holy and sublime passion. True love, either in 





man or woman, rarely comes more than once in a life-time. 
It is said that what is commonly called first love is the one 
and only affection of our lives. This may or may not be 
true. For ourselves, we rate the love of a man or a woman 
sufficiently matured in the world’s sad experiences more 
valuable, deeper, more lasting, than the susceptibility of 
temper, the exuberance of fancy, the pleasing torment of 
those earlier and more romantic years before contact with 
the world has reft the heart of so much of delightful illusion. 
Still, who shall say that a method in this madness is desirable ? 
Was it not rather the very inanity of its blindness that lent 
it its subtle charm which no clearness of after-vision could 
imitate,—the delicate bloom on the fruit which the first touch 
of rude hands destroyed? In this go-ahead age, we fear the 
true in love is not so common, after all, and that many men 
and many women marry for marrying’s sake alone. A 
certain affection grows upon them; but it is not the un- 
quenchable, yearning love over which the heart, from its 
inmost workings, has long lingered; and when the loss of 
its object explains the voluntary old maid, how shall we 
enough honor her? It isa noble nature that gives its all, 
and then silently passes on its solitary way with but the 
cold comfort of the past to light all its after-life. 

Perhaps the pleasantest kind of old maid is she who, in 
all sweet truthfulness and simplicity, has kept the shrine of 
her heart inviolate, seeing the years pass by her and yet no 
sail. She may have met many whom she respected and 
liked as friends, but not the one for whom alone she cared 
to live or die. She has never loved, and has never been 
disappointed; her feelings are never roused by any bitter 
reflections, nor her temper sobered by miscarriage of expec- 
tation; she mingles in society, sensible, genial, helpful, re- 
gretting nothing in the past, with mo secret chamber in her 
heart, no wound to hide, no dear memory to make the 
things of to-day of little importance, but content with what 
is, and satisfied to wait for the future. Another class might 
come under the head of forced old maids: those who have 
lost by death or some other poignant sacrifice the man of 
their choice, with whom lie buried the hopes, affections, 
and anticipations of a blasted life; or, possibly, those who 
have given their hearts away in utter confidence and good 
faith, such as true love alone knows, only to find that they 
have, after all, been sacrificing to a false god,—that thistles, 
not figs, awaited their outstretched hand. Of the class of 
neecessary old maids, whose ranks our above-quoted old 
author insinuates are filled with those ladies whose defi- 
ciency in outward charm is at times a slight bar to their 
matrimonial prospects, we will only say they are of far too 
small a number to occupy our pen, and knowing, according 
to the terse and homely adage, that “every Jack must 
have its Jill,’ we are much more inclined to cancel this last 
class most indignantly from the category than, by taking 
up cudgels in their behalf, admit of their existence. 

HART AYRAULT. 


Loud talking and animated discussions are out of place 


in public places of resort. If every one indulged in such 
habits, the congregation of numbers of persons in one spot 
would be far from an agreeable recreation. Strict reticence of 
speech and conduct should be observed in public at all times. 
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Now that the pavements have donned their winter coat, 
the man who is constitutionally tired can sit down whenever 
he wants to, and sometimes when he don’t want to. 


It is at this time of the year that the dainty-footed miss, 
whose head comes in sudden contact with an icy sidewalk, 
wishes that she were a Chicago girl. 


The man who leaves home in the morning without kissing 
his wife may feel uncomfortable all day; but the man who 
forgets his ice-creepers is much more likely to feel that way, 
and the pain won’t be in the region of the heart, either. 


A fashion magazine says that tigers’ claws, prettily 
mounted, are the prevailing fashion in cloak-clasps. We 
always gave the girls credit for better sense than that. If 
they are tigresses—angels, we mean—they’re foolish, mighty 
foolish, to advertise it by displaying their claws in that 
way. But perhaps these clasps are intended only for married 
women. 


No matter how small the ice-crop may be, there is always 
enough to go round among the pavements. That’s one con- 
solation, anyhow—for surgeons. 

They had just plighted their troth, and he had sealed the 
bargain with a kiss. 

“Charley,” she whispered, as she laid her velvet cheek 
on his shoulder, and a tender smile played about her rosy 
lips, “ Charley, don’t go yet; I cannot bear to have you 
leave me.” 

«« Jemima,” he exclaimed, rapturously, “dear Jemima, 
I won’t go home till morning! And may I—may I come 
to see you every night ?’’ 

“« Well, I hardly know,” she thoughtfully replied. “ You 
see the gas-bills are so awful high, and pa says coal is going 
up; but I guess I can fix it!” And she was mad because 
he left three hours before the cock crowed. 


Bronson Alcott may be a gentleman and a scholar, but 
we defy him or any other sage, past, present, or future, to 
explain why a woman’s sympathies always go out to the dog 
—confound it!—when her husband trips over it, clutches 
madly at vacancy, and fetches up against the arm-chair at 
the other end of the room with a frown on his brow and a 
black and blue crescent on his shin. 


A Philadelphia boy came home from school the other 
day with eyes suggestive of tears. 

“What's the*matter, Tommy? Did your teacher whip 
you ?”’ inquired the anxious mother. 

*«*Tain’t that,” said the boy, beginning to sob. “ Knew 
she was going to w-whip me, and put r-rosin on my hand, 
but the nasty ruler wouldn’t break. Boo-hoo!” 


| million pass by without making an effort to secure it. 


You want to sell your old ulster, don’t you? Weil, 
when the little old man with a nose like a crook-necked 
squash comes round, name your price, and when he holds 
up his hands in holy horror and asks you “ vedder you tink 
he vash a Vanderbilt,’ and moves toward the door, don’t 
givein. Let him go. He’ll come back, and if he backs 
out a second time, let him go again. The third time will 
fetch him, sure. 


It is said that Disraeli received $50,000 from his publish- 
ers for the manuscript of “ Endymion.” ‘This announcement 
has given birth to several thousand willing-to-be novelists, 
and caused a sudden boom in the waste: basket business. 


If Grant turns his back on the pension fund, it is hardly 
probable that Hayes will follow his example. The man 
who can make his guests drink his health in Apollinaris 
water, and gives a barrel of frozen apples (presented to him 
by a rural admirer) as a Christmas gift to an orphan 
asylum, is not likely to stand off and see a quarter of a 
Even 
if he were, Mrs. Hayes would soon bring him up to time. 


Logic.— Tommy Dodd's mother baked a large cake the 
other day, and put it out in the yard to cool off. When she 
wanted to take it in it had disappeared, only a few crumbs 
remaining on the plate. 

“Tommy,” called out his mother, “ who ate that cake ?”’ 

“ Give it up,” replied Tommy; “ didn’t the dog do it?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I hardly know, then,” he said, thoughtfully; if 
the dog didn’t eat it, I guess I did it myself. That’s the 
only way I can account for it.” 


No Use for Tracts.—lIt was on South street. A gray- 
headed old man sat on a box in front of a second-hand 
clothing store. He had a seedy air about him, and his coat 
was worn and threadbare. His arms were folded on his 
breast. His head was bowed as if in grief. His bronzed 
and bearded face was touching in its misery. There was a 
dread frown on his brow, and his small gray eyes stared 
moodily into vacancy with an expression of unutterable woe. 
His lips were firmly compressed. Occasionally his head 
would rise and fall with a sad and dreary motion, while his 
white lips moved convulsively as if in prayer. 

What dark thoughts were coursing through his brain? 
Why did he start to his feet, and strike his brow with his 
clenched fist and shade his eyes with his hand as he looked 
down the street? Was he meditating suicide, and did he 


| fear detection ? 


These were the thoughts of 4 tall, thin, white-chokered 
man who had been watching him for some time, and who 
now stepped up to him, and said, “‘ Be calm, my friend, be 


calm! Remember there is joy for the sinner that repenteth. 
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Here is atract. It asks you if you want to save your soul. 
Read it.” 
The “sinner” turned, shook his fist in the other’s face, 
and shouted, “ Tam dose dracks! Don’ you saw dot mans 
down de sthreet valking? I oxed him only fife dollar 
by dot coat, und soldt ’im for dot, und he half more als 
feefty in his bocket! Und you dalk apout dracks! Holy 

Moses !”” 


The Kitchen Club.—The Milkman’s Bell.—There 
were twenty-five of them. They were in the habit of 
spending their Thursdays in social intercourse, when one of 
their number (an illustrious descendant of a long line of 
kings, who had been transplanted from her native bog by 
cruel fate and a steamship, and was now serving in the 
humble capacity of a cook), Miss Bridget Ballywhack, of 
Ballywhack Castle, county of Ballywhack, Ireland, con- 
ceived the idea of forming a club composed of her suffering | 
fellow-servants. Accordingly, when her turn came, she | 
invited her friends to a “tay party.” She welcomed them 
in true Ballywhack style in her mistress’s kitchen; and after 
the weekly feast of cold ‘‘ mate” and biscuits, and tea sweet- | 
ened with stolen sugar, Miss Ballywhack arose and gave | 
vent to her feelings. Her idea was to form neither a relig- | 
ious organization nor a literary society, but rather a club for 
the mutual protection and entertainment of its members. | 
She was not quite prepared, however, to unfold her plans, 
and so the Kitchen Club’s aims and purposes will not be | 


fired upon an expectant world until it suits Miss Bally- | 
whack’s convenience to reveal them, At the conclusion of | 
the address, Miss Sally Grimshaw, the housemaid at No. 10, 
asked the indulgence of her friends while she read “a pome | 
took from life,’’ which she “ writ,” she said, after having | 
“suffered terrible.’ It is highly dramatic. This is the | 
“pome”’: 


THE MILKMAN’S BELL. 
I. 
There it goes now— 
Drat the old thing! 
The milkman’s bell 
Is beginnin’ to ring. 


“* Run for the pitcher! 
Open the door !”’ 
How many times 


The streets is all quiet— 
“Oh, put a quart in !”— 
Jest like the parlor 
When that young man’s a-courtin’. 


** Gimme the change now !”’ 
How the steps glisten! 
Like young miss’s eyes 
When her beau she’s a-kissin’. 


II. 


My pitcher is filled ; 

The milk’s white and nice, 
Jest like the powder 

Miss puts on her face. 


But I must stop musin’, 
Though musin’ is nice; 
And before I says ‘‘ beans” 

I slips on the ice! 


O Lord! Where am I? 
I must be in heaven: 
I sees the stars twinklin’ ,— 
But the clock’s strikin’ seven ! 


Where are the cherrys! 
In their white garmints ? 
‘* Sally, come in here, 
An’ feed the young varmints !”’ 


Law sakes! that’s no sperrit ! 
That’s missus a-callin’ ; 

An’ those plaguy young brats 
For breakfast is bawlin’. 


I mus’ be on earth yet, 
Along with poor sinners, 

Or the devil has took me 
To cook him his dinners. 


** Come into your work ! 
No more of your tricks !’’ 
Ain’t that my missus? 
And ain’t these the bricks ¢ 


I must ’a slipped down, 
An’ I’m almost froze; 
My ears is as red 
As my master’s nose! 


Where is the pitcher ? 
I’m all in a flutter. 

Lord! won’t I catch it? 
It’s broke in the gutter! 


Have I heerd that afore! 


I slams the back-door 
Jest to spite missus ; 

There goes the baker 
A-throwin’ me kisses ! 


No mud on the steps ; 
No dirt in the yard; 
And the Lord be praised ! 
For scrubbin’ is hard. 


The people is sleepin’— 
Every poor sinner— 

Jest like my master 
After his dinner. 


No folks out o’ bed; 
The city is snorin’ ; 

An’ there goes the butcher 
A-shoutin’ an’ roarin’, 


“ An’ I did catch it,” said Sally, folding up her manu- 


| script; “’s if it wasn’t enuff to fall down an’ almos’ break 


my neck; an’ I give her a week’s warnin’, so I did, for I 
won’t put up with no sass from nobody, I won’t; but she 
med it all right agin, beggin’ me to stay an’ givin’ me a 


| new dress; so I give in, an’ she’s been’s sweet as pie ever 
| since.” 


Sally’s “spunk” was heartily applauded, and a general 


discussion ensued as to the merits of the milkman. 


Sarah Bilkins said that she hated the milkman because he 
always pounded on the front gate before she was up, and 
tramped all over the steps in muddy weather. 

Mary Blobbs thought that milkmen werg only made to 


| worry servant-girls, They roared like fog-horns, hammered 


| 1 Cherubs. 


on the gate “like mad,” and always gave short measure. 
liza Barkis said that she once knew a milkman who 
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used to tell a wonderful ghost-story every Monday morning, 
and after he had gone she was always two tickets short. 

Katherine Malone said that she knew only one “ daycint”’ 
milkman, and he was her first cousin. 

After some discussion, Miss Bridget Ballywhack proposed 
a vote of thanks to Sally Grimshaw for her “ illegant pome,”’ 
which was carried, and it was decided that it was the sense 
of the meeting that the milkman should be abolished. 


There is no butter, howsoever tended, 
But has its lock of hair; 

There is no hash, how well soe’er defended, 
But one brass stud is there. 


She Ought to give Them a Monument.— An exchange 
contains an account of a recent encounter between Queen 
Victoria and a live newspaper reporter. While she was 
lunching out-doors with the Princess Beatrice and a few 
attendants, she was surrounded by eight reporters, who 
planted themselves near the table, and kept staring at her 
in spite of a hint to leave from the princess, and would not 
go until one of the attendants threatened to kick them 
out. Now, that’s nothing. That’s higher grade journalism. 
Those reporters probably wanted to find out if the queen 
ate with her knife and wiped her mouth with her sleeve, or 
perhaps they were waiting to be invited. Here in America 
they wouldn’t have waited. A Herald reporter would have 
walked right up to the queen, winked at the princess, raised 
his hat, and said: “ Beg pardon, Vic. Sorry to interrupt 
you, but it can’t be helped. I represent the Herald, you 
know, and I want to get your views on the Irish agitation 
question. Spit ’em right out! Perhaps you’d better finish 
eating first. I just had my dinner, but I guess I’ll pitch in 
to keep you company. Oh, no thanks! We newspaper 
men, you know, often put ourselves out to accommodate 
people. Waiter, one beer! Can I help you to the cheese, 
Vic?” And that ungodly reporter would have stowed away 
enough food to start a free-lunch counter, and pumped the 
queen drier than a salt mackerel. Clearly, Victoria ought 
to give those English reporters a monument. 


There is no orchard, howsoever tended, 
But has a tree stripped bare; 

There is no sugar-barrel, howe’er defended, 
But one small boy is there. 


Ohio.—'There is a period in the life of every man when 


it appears to be all up with him. His money is gone. His 
good luck has deserted him. His friends have given him 
the cold shoulder, and his girl has gone back on him and 
plighted her troth with a bald-headed man in the soap-boil- 
ing business. Then he locks himself up in his room, with a 
bottle of laudanum in one hand and a seven-shooter in the 
other, and tosses up for first choice. This is all wrong. He 
ought to present that revolver to an Irish landlord, give the 
laudanum to some fellow’s mother-in-law, and say it’s Hop 
Bitters, and move into Ohio. 

Let him move into Ohio, and if he has any earthly use for 
poison or lead inside of six months, we’ll eat our helmet. 
We once knew a man who kept a dairy. He did a thriving 





business, sold oceans and oceans of milk, and made lots of 
money. He awoke one morning, and found himself not 
famous, but water-logged. His pump had run dry! He 
was in despair. He sent for a plumber and well-digger, 
and had a well dug. But there was no water. He spent 
his last cent in boring for water, but it was of no use; and 
when ruin stared him in the face a friend advised him to 
move into Ohio. He did so. In three weeks he became 
acquainted with the governor’s private secretary. Through 
him he got to know the governor. The governor procured 
for him contracts for supplying milk to all the State institu- 
tions. When election time came he “ fixed’’ things in his 
ward, victory perched on his banner, and then he waited on 
the governor and presented his claim, Ina month he got a 
government clerkship. Then he cast his eye on a fat sine- 
cure in the Treasury Department, held by a Pennsylvania 
man. He expressed a longing for that office to a friend of 
the President. Presto, change! and it was. done. The 
Pennsylvania man was removed for “ incompatibility,” and 
the Ohio man was put in his place. And now they talk of 
creating a new cabinet office for the sole benefit of that 
Buckeye granger. 

Whenever you feel like giving up, put away your evil 
thoughts and move into Ohio. You'll never regret it. We 
would move there ourselves, only—yes—ah—that is to say— 
we’re a Democrat, that’s all,—a red-hot-never-say-die-come- 
up- to- the- scratch- every-time- and- get- knocked -down- again 
Democrat! Confound the luck! 


There is no concert, howsoe’er defended, 
But one dead-head is there; 

There is no village, howsoever tended, 
But has its own church fair. 


A Lesson in English.—What queer blunders these 
foreigners make! A German woman living on Tenth street 
had a severe attack of cramps the other day, agd a doctor 
was called in. He gave her some ginger to relieve the 
pain. Next day he called again, and said: 

“Well, Mrs. Bummenschlager, how do you feel to-day ?” 

“ Fust-straighdt, doctor,” was the reply; ‘ shoost so goot 
als never vas!” 

** Do you feel any pain ?” he asked. 

“Vell, ’fe god a leedle pain in my sthummick, but it 
don’t hurd me!” 

The grin on that doctor’s face sprouted into a guffaw 
when the door closed behind him, and burst all the buttons 
off his coat by the time he reached the street. 


Keeping the Secret.—There is a man living on Twelfth 
street named McSorley. McSorley has a wife. He is 
always making an ass of himself. Some say he made an 
ass of himself when he married her. Her birthday falls on 
the 1st of March, and, wishing to surprise her, McSorley 
bought a handsome ring for her. Last night he said to her: 

“* My dear, did Jane tell you that I intended to give you 
a ring for a birthday present ?” 

“ Why, no!” she answered, in surprise. 

“It’s all right, then,” said McSorley ; “‘ somebody said she 
told you, and I didn’t want you to know till the time came. 
If Jane had given it away, I would never forgive her.” 





